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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE. 



Office Commissioners Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Deceaiber 31, 1865. 

To Hie Mayor and City Council of Baltimore : 
Gentlemen : 

In compliance with the ordinances establishing Public 
Schools, the Commissioners, to whom their oversight during 
the past year has been committed, respectfully present their 
thirty-seventh annual report. In the performance of this 
duty the mind is intuitively impelled to a retrospection of 
• the past. The Public Schools of this city were ordered by 
a law of the Legislature of the State passed in the year 
1826. The law was approved by the Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore, by whom a Board of School Commis- 
sioners w^s appointed. 

In the year 1829, three of the Public Schools were or- 
ganized, each of which was placed iinder the supervision of 
a single teacher: Two of those schools were located in the 
eastern, and one in the western part of the city. From this 
small beginning, the schools have gradually increased in 
number until the present time, when we have eighty-eight 
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schools, taught by three hundred and sixty teachers. The 
schools are divided as follows, viz: fifty-two Primaries, 
twenty-eight Grammar Schools, three High Schools and 
five Night Schools. At first there was a single grade of 
schools, called Primary Schools. We have now the three 
grades of Primary, Grammar and High Schools. The sys- 
tem is simple, yet comprehensive, in its three grades, 
and works as harmoniously and as eff'ectively .as any 
system in the country. Perhaps the most exalted compli- 
ment we can claim for our schools, is in the declaration that 
they afford every class of our fellow-citizens the means of an 
extended education for their children. 

During the period referred to of more than thirty-seven 
years^ many changes have taken place. Improvements have 
been made from year to year, and are still in progress. 
Like other systems of Public Education that have worked 
their way of proficiency, ours has made its advancement, 
and while perfection is not claimed on its behalf, it will bear 
comparison with the oldest and best plans that have yet been 
devised for the education of the children of the people. In 
the halls that we have erected for their accommodation, the 
children of the rich and the poor meet together and receive 
instruction in nearly all the branches of scholastic study. 
It commences with the child, almost in its lisping infancy, 
and with its alphabet, and gradually works him forward, 
step by step, from the Primary to the Grammar, and from 
the Grammar to the High School. As he passes onward, 
the pupil pursues the studies proportioned to his age, and 
when he attains the highest proficiency of the Grammar and 
High School, he is prepared for his entrance upon the duties 
of responsible life, and for the performance of his obligations 
as a citizen of the republic, in whatever situation he may be 
placed. 

ORGANIZATION OP THE BOARD. 

By the appointment of the City Council on the 27th of 
January last, the diiferent wards of the city were repre- 
sented in this Board as follows : 
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1st ward Caleb B. Hynes. 

2(1 *' William H. Hebden. 

3d «' C. L. L. Leary. 

4lh '' Thomas I. Pitt. 

5th *' John F. Tlummer. 

«)th ** James Bingham. 

Tth *' James D. Lowry. 

8th '* Charles Farriuger. 

9th '' William A. Megiaw. 

lOtli *•' Joseph Merrifield. 

11th '' Robert Daniel. 

12th '•' Thomas Myers. 

13th '' James H. Cox. 

14th '' ; Henry C. Griffin. 

15th '* Henry C. Jones. 

16th " Richard C. Green. 

17th '' George W. ISumwalt. 

18th '^ William H. Pitcher. 

19t.h '' William C. Arthur. 

20th '' Theodore Mottu. 

The gentlemen of the Board, as designated, were convened 
by the Mayor on the 31st day of January. The Board was 
organized by the election of the following officers: 

John F. Plummer, President, 
J. N. MMiLTON, Treasurer, 
Wm. D. M'Jilton, Secretarij, 

CHANGES IN THE BOARD. 

Messrs. Leary,'of the third ward, Bingham, of the sixth, 
Lowry, of the seventh, Griffin, of the fourteenth. Green, 
of the sixteenth, and Pitcher, of the eighteenth ward, re- 
signed their places in the Board. The vacancies of the 
third, sixteenth and eighteenth wards were filled by the 
Council in the appointment of Messrs. Wm. H. Cathcart, 
John Showacre and Wm. H. Clarke. The other vacancies 
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occurring after the adjoiirment of the Council were filled 
hy the Board in the appointment of Messrs. David Evans, 
Dr. Joseph D. Brooks and John H. Leber. 

NEW SCHOOL LAW, 

At its last session, the Legislature of the State passed a 
new school law, directing the establishment of a uniform 
system of free schools throughout the State. In relation to 
the design of the Legislature in the application of this law 
to the city of Baltimore, doubts, were entertained, if we are 
correctly informed, by a majority of the gentlemen com- 
posing your Honorable Body during the past year. The 
Hfime doubts, based upon the inapplicability of the law to 
r>ur city schools, were, and are still entertained, with but 
few exceptions, by all the Comniissioners, and by a large 
inajority of the citizens whom they represent as resi- 
(loiits of the several wards into which the city is divided. 

The Board has received no official information in relation 
tc their government by another body than the Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore. It has, therefore, continued to 
operate under the authority by which it was constituted, and 
under the fostering cai»e of which the schools have reached 
as high a degree of attainment in character and usefulness 
as those of any other city of which we have any knowledge. 
It is therefore to your Honorable Body that the Board looks 
for direction, and it will await your action before it admits 
of any change in relation to its government, or to the rules 
and regulations that have been adopted for the management 
of the schools under the sanction of the ordinances by which 
they were first ordered and have since been conducted. 

In this connection it may be proper to state, that from in- 
formation received from prominent members of the late Con- 
stitutional Convention of the State by which the School Law 
was ordered, we have learned that the system of free schools 
contemplated by that body \» as not intended to interfere with 
the progress of the Baltimore city schools, nor to effect any 
change in their government or method of management. In 
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fact we have repeatedly heard from members of the Conven- 
tion, that it was the design of that body to expand our system 
over the State, in such manner as was supposed would bring 
up the schools of the counties to an equality of grade with 
those of the city. The purpose of the Convention was not 
by any means to damage the schools of the city by reducing 
their character to a level with that of the county schools, but 
to elevate these schools to an equal standing with those of 
tbe city. It must be apparent that this purpose could be 
best accomplished by following in the path that has been 
opened by the working of our well tried and truly successful 
system. It were certainly unwise in our authorized legisla- 
tive councils to arrest the progress of a plan that has been 
in operation more than thirty-seven years, and which has 
produced a large number of schools, declared by persons 
competent to judge of their character to be fully equal to 
any schools wherever existing. 

It is the duty of your Honorable Body, as well as of the 
Board of Commissioners, to preserve the Public Schools from 
such legislation and government as may tend to impair their 
usefulness, by lowering the standard of their character and 
lessening their influence in the view of the people for whose 
benefit they were established. The citizens of Baltimore 
have become jealous of their Public Schools. Those schools 
were many years in progress before the people could be in- 
duced to extend to them their patronage. They have now 
become, in a degree, familiar with their operations and with 
the agencies of their success, and it is manifest that they de- 
sire their support and encouragement in such manner as 
may develop in the fullest extent the educational abilities 
in their possession. 

It was not without the expenditure of large means and the 
application of a great amount of labor, that our city schools 
were elevated to their present condition of prosperity. Nor 
can it be that by a magic hand those of the counties may be 
raised suddenly to the standard they have reached, and to 
effect which years of anxious watchfulness and care have 
been applied. It may be that by a single act of legislation 
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the city schools may be brought down from the eminence 
which required years to attain. But by no such act of leg- 
islation can the schools of the counties be brought up to an 
immediate equality with them. An error of this kind now 
admitted may work such mischief as may require years to 
remove. 

In our estimate of the relative claims of the city and of 
the counties upon the consideration of the Legislature of the 
State, it must be remembered that the population of the city 
is not far short of that of .all the counties together, and that 
nearly one-half of the educational interests of the State be- 
long to the city. Besides, in this estimate, it must be con- 
sidered that the Council having in charge the city's govern- 
ment has not been backward in the discharge of its duty in 
the management of the peoples interests as they relate to their 
schools. Acts of such vital importance, to our city, whose 
government and educational interests have been so well man- 
aged, cannot, with any show of justice, be slighted in estimat- 
ing the agencies that contribute alike to her prosperity and 
character to the extent thus eifected by her Public Schools. 
In connection with this consideration appears the inequal- 
ity of the appropriation of the State Educational Fund. 
Nearly half of all the money appropriated for the gen- 
eral use of the schools of the State, is i)aid into the 
treasury by the tax-payers of the city. The part of this 
money that is distributed in a pro rata apportionment be- 
tween the city and the counties is largely favorable to the 
counties and oppressive upon the city. This is a matter that 
must, in time, come to the knowledge of our citizens, and it 
is likely that when informed upon the subject they will be 
dissatisfied until something like an equality is ordered in the 
use of their own property. 

It must not be supposed that the Board is opposed to a 
judicious and equal system of Public Education for the State 
and in which the city of Baltimore may be included. Nor 
is the insinuation intended that the City Council and citizens 
of Baltimore areopposed to such system. It is believed that 
the Board, the City Council and the citizens of Baltimore, are 
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opposed to the present School Law, because it is not adapted 
to the purpose for which it was designed by the Constitution- 
al Convention and by the Legislature. The design is that 
of affording aid and encouragement to the schools alike of the 
city and the counties. But the law, if enforced, in its present 
form, would seriously damage the schools of the city, and in 
working this damage it must effect unfavorably the schools 
of the counties. In the view of experience it is suffici- 
ently clear that the educational enterprise of the city 
must be endangered, by the lowering of the grade of its 
excellence ; and when this enterprise of the city fails, that of 
the counties must share in its dishonor. 

A committee has been appointed by our Board to act in 
connection with your Honorable Body, in any effort that may 
be ordered for the purpose of having our city schools exempt- 
ed from the operations of the school law. This exemption 
may be continued until such a system may be adapted as will' 
be of like advantage to the city and counties. The large 
cities of other States are not subjected to the school laws as 
they are applied to the counties ; exceptions are allowed to 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn^ and other cities of the 
State of New York as well as those of other States. 

CONDITION OP THE SCHOOLS. 

In reference to the Public Schools, generally, we are happy 
in being able to state that during the year, as in former 
years, they have made gradual and uninterrupted pro- 
gress. In character, usefulness and importance, they are now 
quite a year in advance of their condition when the last 
annual report was presented. 

The number of pupils has continued to increase, which 
has produced a corresponding increase in the number of the 
teachers. And while other institutions and almost every de- 
partment of public business in our midst, have been seriously 
emiMirrassed in their operations during the recent national 
troubles, the progress of Public Instruction in our city has 
suffered no abatement. On the contrary, many persons who 
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formerly withheld their patronage from the Public Schools, 
have thus been induced to inquire into their character and 
value, and thus given the best proof of their confidence by 
entrusting to them the education of their children. We have 
reason to believe that our schools have experienced benefit 
from the adverse circumstances of the times. The result 
has been successful, and many of these persons are now 
among the fast and firm friends of Public Education. They 
admit them to be equal and in many respects supe- 
rior to the private schools, which they have continued 
hitherto to patronize. They could not now be prevailed 
upon to remove their children from the schools in which 
they are making satisfactory progress in the pursuit of 
their education. The higher charges of the private schools 
would Be paid with pleasure by many of our citizens in 
order to secure the superior advantages which they admit 
are afforded by our Public Schools. 

It is believed that the teachers of the schools, generally, 
are engaged successfully in the labor of imparting instruc- 
tion to our children. In but few instances have we had cause 
for complaint in relation to the progress of the classes. In 
no case has the necessity of improvement been urged with- 
out effect. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

In our remarks in relation to the Central High School we 
must direct the attention of your Honorable Body to the con- 
dition of the new building which was designed for its use. 
The building is now in the arrest of its progress of erection 
in consequence of the non-appropriation of funds for the 
purpose by the City Council of the past year. It is well 
known to you that for several successive years the attention 
of the CityCouncil has been directed to the decaying condi- 
tion, as well as the inappropriate construction of the build- 
ing now occupied by the school. It is utterly unfit for the 
purpose for which the Board has been obliged to use it, and 
nothing but necessity has impelled its occupancy by the 
school until the present time. 
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The appropriation, in part, made by the City Council in 
1863, together with that of the previous year, amounting to 
about twenty-five thousand dollars in all, have been expended 
in the erection of but little more than the basement story. 
This height was reached nearly twelve months ago. Al- 
though repeated efibrts have been made,the Board has not been 
successful in securing the amount required to continue the 
building in the progress of its erection. It is desired that your 
Honorable Body will give early attention to the pressing ne- 
cessities of the school, and that the will of the Board, and we 
believe that of a majority of our fellow-citizens shall be grati- 
fied in the appropriation of 8uch an amount as will be ne- 
cessary to complete the building, or at least to continue it 
in the progress of it.s construction through the year. The 
Board is the more urgent in regard to the new building, 
because the school is now in great need of its enlarged ac- 
commodations. The present building, together with its 
furniture, have been patched and repaired until patches and 
repairs are their prominent features, and it will be impos- 
sible to hold them together much longer. 

The Board has extended the course of study of the Cen- 
tral High School from four to five years, allotting the fifth 
years to advanced studies and to such facilities as may be af- 
forded in instruction, example and practice,for the preparation 
of young men for the duties of the teacher's profession. By 
this extension of study it is designed to render the school 
more practical in its character, as well as to elevate its stand- 
ing. The educational interests of the school will doubtless 
be prom^oted by this change. In the advantage thus secured, 
the Grammar Schools may participate to a considerable de- 
gree. If it shall be deemed expedient to advance the stand- 
ard of admission to the High School, new and higher studies 
may be introduced into the Grammar Schools, which will 
render them the source of greater usefulness, in affording to 
the large number of pupils who leave them for the practical 
pursuits of business life, the means of a more extended edu- 
cation. It is further designed that the improvement of the 
Central High School thus begun shall be continued until its 
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advantages to students, and the honors whicli by their indus- 
try and perseverance they may secure, shall be fully equal to 
those of the best colleges in the country. In the prosecu- 
tion of this purpose the Board desires the aid of the City 
Council, in obtaining from the State Legislature autliority to 
confer the usual scholastic honors upon deserving and talent- 
ed students in the highest instructions of their system. There 
is no sufficient reason why the city of Baltimore should be in 
the rear of other large cities of the country, in these evi- 
dences of its appreciation of scholastic ability, and of its 
devotion to the cause of popular education. 

The Central High School, in its association with our Fe- 
male High Schools, is at the head of our Public Scliool sys- 
tem, and we are in duty bound to preserve them in the form by 
which they may be rendered most attractive, and peribrm the 
greatest amount of service. It is on this account that we 
importune the City Council for the aid necessary to place 
the Central High School above its present difficulties. 

FEMALE UI6H SCHOOLS. 

The annual statements of the Prilicipals of the Female 
High Schools accompany this report. They i)resent, in de- 
tail, accounts of their operations, to which we would direct 
your especial attention, asking for the schools the continu- 
ation of your favorable regard and fostering concern. 
It is impossible that too much care and oversight can be be- 
stowed upon these higher institutions of learning for the edu- 
cation of the daughters of our fellow-citizens. The prepara- 
tion of these young ladies for the duties of responsible life 
is a matter of the most important consideration. In the pre- 
sent period of our country's history ue need more than ever 
intelligent women. In the hands of our fair countrywomen 
is the momentous service of moulding the infantile and 
youthful mind. It is by them that the foundation is laid of 
the character that prepares the subject for good or evil through 
life. By tbeir virtuous training the child matures for useful- 
ness or honor. By their neglect, or uncultivation of virtuous 
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sentiment, the man ov the woman comes forth from the child 
and the youth to work the way of coruption, and to do dam- 
age to society and to the country throughout all the years 
of their existence. 

On the teachers of these schools, next to the parents, rests 
the weighty responsibility of forming the character of the 
young, and of implanting those principles, which shall 
be a guide to them through life. They are in part the guar- 
dians of the life minority and the agencies, through which, in 
a great degree, the disposition and habits of their pupils are 
formed. It is in their power to overrule the proper influence 
of the parent, and thereby work detriment to the pupil, the 
family, and the community ; or, they can operate, to an en- 
larged extent, in reforming the character, the basis of which 
may have been laid in immorality. In view of these all-im- 
jiortant relationships, the duty of selecting teachers for these 
schools is one that demands the knowledge of experience and 
the discretion of the soundest judgment. The Board is able 
to express congratulation relative to its discharge of this 
great obligation to itself, the City Council and the commu- 
nity. The teachers of our Female High Schools are gentle- 
men and ladies whom we believe to be well prepared, in all 
respects, for the labors assigned them, and conscientiously 
devoted to their profession. Under their superintendence 
and instruction the schools have prospered, and doubtless by 
their efforts a great amount of the best service has been ren- 
dered to all concerned within. From the schools, and 
from the anxious guardianship of the teachers, go forth 
annually a large number of young ladies, many of 
whom are graduateSj to fill important places upon the 
arena of responsible life. Although they are not all of 
equal talent and proficiency, there is not one among them 
who does not possess the power of becoming distinguished in 
any relation of life in which she may be placed. The char- 
acters, as well as the qualifications of the young ladies who 
are admitted to the High Schools, are tested by their exami- 
nations for admission into them. None can enter them 
but such as have acquired the necessar/ attainments ; 
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all therefore who go out of them, after having received the 
benefits of their course of instruction, arc well prepared for 
the pursuits that await them in life. 

A word must be said in relation to the general deportment 
of the young ladies composing the classes of the High 
Schools. The continued report of the committee in charge 
of the schools, and of the teachers, in this relation, is 
that the deportment of the pupils is commendable, and that 
but few occasions occur in which it is necessary to administer 
reproof or discipline, other than the usual marking by which 
the standard of scholastic character and deportment is as- 
certained. 

In the year 1863 the Board, acting upon the recommenda- 
tion of the committee in charge of the schools, ordered the 
organization of a *' Fourth Year Class." This class is as- 
signed for the use and benefit of such of the pupils of the 
school as desire to prepare for the avocation of the teacher. 
In the advantages afforded by the class the young ladies re- 
view and familiarize themselves with their former studies, 
and receive practical instruction in the art of teaching. In 
an institution in which there are so many teachers employed 
as are engaged in the service of our Public Schools, there 
must be frequent absences on account of sickness, and from 
other causes. The places of the teachers thus absent are 
supplied from the fourth year classes of the Female High 
Schools. A double service is rendered the schools by this 
arrangement. The classes of the Primary Schools are sup- 
plied with instructed teachers, and the young ladies are be- 
coming all the better prepared by occasional actual experi- 
ence for the performance of the responsible duties of the 
profession of their choice. 

During the first year of the existence of this class, and 
while its objects were not fully understood and appreciated, 
the number of pupils was small, not exceeding twenty in 
both the High Schools. In the present year, however, the 
number has increased to over sixty. The increase indicates 
a better understanding of the purpose and value of the class 
and a higher 'appreciation of its services. There is no fea- 
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ture of the Female High Schools that promises a more en- 
larged benefit to our system than that of the fourth year 
class. The hope is entertained by the Board, that the class 
will continue to increase in number and improve in effi- 
ciency, until it shall be fully sufficient for the supply of well 
trained and experienced teachers for all our schools. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

In relation to the Grammar Schools, we can say with con- 
fidence, that they are improving in character and advancing 
in importance and usefulness. It is in the Grammar Schools 
that by far the greater proportion of our pupils get all the 
education they obtain in their younger years. It is therefore 
a matter of the first consideration that these schools be placed 
in the best possible condition. The ability necessary for the 
management of such institutions is that which is attained by 
practical experience in the training of youth. With occa- 
sional exceptions, the Grammar Schools have always been 
supplied with competent and attentive teachers, and under 
their care and direction they have reached the standard of 
excellence they now possess. 

The chief design of the Grammar Schools is not, as is 
generally supposed, the preparation of pupils for the High 
Schools, although this is a prominent feature of their use- 
fulness. A duty of greater moment than that of prepara- 
tion of pupils for the High Schools, is that of providing 
them with sufficient scholastic knowledge to enable them to 
pursue the way of matured life creditably and successfully. 
It is in this preparation for the duties of responsible life, 
that the pupils may attain the starting point of a more com- 
plete advancement, which they may reach by their own in- 
dustry and application. Some of the best business men and 
most accomplishod ladies of our community have secured 
their education in this way. 

It would doubtless result in benefit to these, as well as to 
the schools of other grades, if the members of the City 
Council would visit them occasionally, and after ascertain- 
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ingfrom personal observation their condition and necessities, 
aflfbrd a word of encouragement to teachers and pupils in^ 
the pursuit of their various departments of instruction and 
study. The members might at least become acq^uainted 
with the schools in their own wards. Both teachers and 
pupils would be pleased by such attention. They would at 
all times feel the gratification of the compliment of a visit 
from a member of the City Council. Much good might be 
done in this way with, but little trouble to the members of 
your Honorable Body, who are expected by their fellow-citi- 
zens to exercise a parental concern over their institutions of 
learning, as well as over other departments of the city's in- 
terests. 

We have spoken above of occasional exceptions in the pro- 
per teaching element of the Grammar Schools. The remark 
applies to other schools as well. Those exceptions are not 
in regard to schools as such, but to individual teachers em- 
ployed in the schools and to their classes. In some instances, 
from neglect or inattention, the classes fall behind their pro- 
per position. This condition is readily discovered by the 
regular examinations of the pupils of the several classes for 
promotion. Disappointment and mortification generally re- 
sult from the discovery, when the delinquents apply them- 
selves with greater industry and energy and recover their 
classes from the retrograde tendency. Were the teachers 
always properly regardful of their position and of the im- 
portant considerations involved in their successful labor, 
such an event as the falling back or the stationary condition 
of classes would be unknown. It is not believed that there 
18 a single really incompetent teacher in any of the Gram- 
mar Schools. The] lack of progress occasionally visible is 
not the result of incompetency, but, as above stated, of in- 
attention, and the matter is here referred to with the view 
of suggesting and encouraging the greater degree of activity 
and industry necessary for the expected progress of all the 
classes. We do not expect perfection in this development, 
but we desire as close an approximation to it as may be se- 
cured. 
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The r esponsibility of management and instruction in the 
Grammar Schools is rendered much greater than it would 
otherwise be were it not for the fact already mentioned, that 
the greater number of their pupils never reach the High 
Schools, but finish the elementary departments of their 
scholastic pursuits in Grammar Schools. Were this fact 
properly borne in mind and considered by teachers, but few 
of their pupils would leave these schools without a due pre- 
paration for the future pursuit of study in after life. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Although the Primary Schools generally, are composed of 
the youngest of the pupils, it must not be supposed that they 
are least in importance and value of all the schools. Far from 
it. There is great consideration for the Primary Schools aris- 
ing from the fact that their position is at the foundation of our 
system. The primary elements of instruction are at the basis 
of aill education. It is from these schools as a foundation that 
we build up our Public School edifice. Great experience and a 
good degree of the knowledge of the nature to be worked 
upon, are necessary in this department of our educational 
structure. To obtain the experience and peculiar knowledge 
and tact for the management of the teaching element as ap- 
plied to the younger pupils of the schools, is one of the most de- 
licate and difficult tasks to be performed by the Public School 
Ciommissioner. Not only the ability, but the disposition and 
habits of the child must be known by the teacher. And to 
know these thoroughly, much patient study is necessary^ 
The character of the child cannot be moulded, nor can its 
education be properly directed, without this study. Patience, 
perseverance, application and industry are necessary ele- 
ments in the teaching capacity required for success in the 
training of early childhood. These qualifications are not 
always to be found in the young applicants for places in the 
mapagement of these schools. Our limited means do not 
enable us to employ the experience necessary for the securing 
of entire success in the development of primary education. 
The Board is impelled to the exercise of the best possible 
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judgment in the selection of suitable teachers from the num- 
ber of youthful candidates for the labors and honors of this 
important department of our Public School enterprise. It 
is hoped and believed that when the fourth year classes of 
the Female High Schools are in the full tide of their pros- 
perity in the training of their student teachers, we shall be 
able to work an approximation of the desired advance in this 
relation. We have already experienced the benefits of a 
practical training in the art of systematical teaching, and 
confidently look forward to the period when a more thorough 
development of the teaching power shall be secured ; then 
the improvement consequent upon its application must follow. 
The most judicious plan upon which the Primary Schools 
can be managed, is that which places them in the charge of 
the oldest and most experienced teachers that can be pro- 
vided. In some few of the schools this desideratum is at- 
tained and the desired result secured. The matronly prin- 
cipal; in working the younger element under her direction, 
causes her influence to be felt in every class of the school. 
By influence and power in control she becomes practically 
ubiquitous, and is everywhere and at all times present 
throughout the school. The classes realize her presence 
in the younger teachers, through whom she operates, and 
the best and happiest results are thereby attained. It is re- 
gretted that this cannot be the case in all the schools. The 
absence of the experience necessary in the premises prevents 
the consummation of the purpose. 

noATlSe SCHOOL. 

In the report of the Board for the year 1863, your Honor- 
able Body was informed that the Floating School had not 
shared in the general prosperity by which the history of the 
other schools was measured. Before our national troubles 
this school gave promise of great usefulness in the prepara- 
tion of young persons for the intelligent pursuit of the 
profession of the sailor. But the promise of prosperity has 
not been continued. In a few months after the beginning 
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of the war the school began to decline, and it continued to 
do so until the Board deemed it prudent to suspend its ope- 
rations. The members of the Board were not satisfied with 
the expenditure of the means necessary for its support, while 
the results produced were unimportant and altogether insuf- 
ficient to justify the outlay. . 

A special committee of the Board has been appointed to 
confer with a similar committee of the Board of Trade in 
reference to the reorganization and future management of 
the school. Should the committees, thus ordered, be able to 
devise a plan upon which the school can be resuscitated 
with the prospect of success, there can be no doubt that the 
Board will acquiesce in the arrangement and direct the re- 
establishment of the school. 

While the Floating School was prosperous, there were 
constantly appearing evidences of its usefulness. The boys 
that became proficient in the science of navigation and in 
the art of working the ship were in great demand, and long 
before their studies were completed desirable situations were 
offered them and they were engaged in the Merchant Service 
of the Commercial States. Their proficiency in the manage- 
ment of the ship, and general moral deportment, rendered 
them objects of distinction wherever they were employed. 
The institution is one of great value to our commercial com- 
munity, and it is hoped that it may be re-established under 
auspices equal to those under which it was at first inaugu- 
rated. 

EVENma SCHOOLS. 

There are five Evening Schools under the supervision of 
the Board, which it is highly gratifying to know are per- 
forming a very desirable service to a class of young men who 
are entirely dependent upon them for the means within their 
reach of improving a neglected education, or perhaps of re- 
ceiving the first lessons of their school instruction. There 
are hundreds of young men in the city who need the oppor- 
tunities of improvement which are extended by these schools, 
and it would be well if they could be established in every part 
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of the city. Engaged as those young men are, at lahor 
during the day in the pursuit of a livelihood, and perhaps 
in the support of an aged parent, the only time they can de- 
vote to the acquisition of the knowledge afforded hy the 
schools, is the evening, and they ought to he furnished with 
the necessary facilities and encouraged in their use in or- 
der, that they may ohtain the hest possible preparation for 
the responsibilities of their rapidly maturing years. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Our school buildings generally are convenient and in good 
order, while a number of them, which have been long in use, 
are inadequate for the purposes for which they were designed. 
The first of those buildings that were erected in the earlier 
periods of our Public School history are of rude construction, 
and are improperly lighted and ventilated, and some of 
them have very insufficient yard accommodations. A re- 
cent inspection of those buildings by the Treasurer has dis- 
closed the knowledge of their insufficiency and suggested that 
improvements should be made of their condition. It would 
require an outlay of several thousand dollars to place those 
buildings in proper working order. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the amount would certainly be judiciously expend- 
ed, and return its equivalent in the preservation of the 
health of both teachers and pupils. The Treasurer has enu- 
merated the school buildings that need repair and improve- 
ment, and will present to your Honorable Body, in his esti- 
mate of the expenses of the schools for the ensuing year, the 
probables cost of the same. An examination of the premises 
by members of the Council representing the several wards 
in which the buildings are located, will be sufficient to sat- 
isfy them of this needed improvement. 

THE TREASURER. 

The attention of your Honorable Body is respectfully di- 
rected to the report of the Treasurer, which appears in its 
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proper place in this connection. It exhibits, in detail, the 
expenditures of the past, and presents the estimate of ex- 
penses for the coining year. It will be seen by the report 
that the amounts appropriated by the City Council for the 
support of the schools were altogether inadequate for the 
purpose. Instead of ordering the appropriations in accord- 
ance with the estimate, the amounts actually paid during the 
former year were substituted, when there were large balances 
unpaid, which if added would have fully justified the esti- 
mate. In the matter of Books and Stationery the amount 
estimated was twenty-five thousand dollars. For this amount 
the Council substituted that actually paid on the account of 
the previous year which was fourteen thousand dollars This 
amount is just one-half the sum required for the purchase of 
the Books and Stationery which is twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars. In other cases the errors were nearly as formidable, sub- 
jecting the treasury of the Board to considerable embarrass- 
ment. The estimates of the Treasurer are based upon his 
knowledge of the actual wants of the schools, and they are 
never beyond the actual necessities of the system as apparent 
in his view. The City Register has kindly honored the drafts 
of the Board beyond the appropriations of the Council, and 
thereby enabled the Board to work, although it has been with 
difficulty, through the year. 

Your attention is directed also to the department of the 
Treasurer's duties as directed by the rules of the Board, 
which require him to devote a portion of his time in a gen- 
eral superintendence of the schools. This duty has been 
performed by him with such industry and ability as have 
impressed upon the schools a character of intelligent profi- 
ciency which has elevated them to a position fully equal to 
that attained by the best schools in the country. His apr 
pearance in the schools is always hailed with pleasure by 
both teachers and pupils, for each of whom he has the coun- 
sels of experience and a word of encouragement as incen- 
tives to diligence in the pursuit of labor and study. Your 
attention is directed especially to that part of his report 
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in which the workings of our system are developed in their 
intelligent hearings and the development of the mental pow- 
ers of the pupils secured. 

The superintendence of the schools is by far the most 
important, as well as the most laborious part of the Treas- 
urer's duty, and it has now become essential to the harmo- 
nious and successful prosecution of our admirable system of 
Public School instruction. 

NEW BUILDINOS, ETC., IN THE SEVERAL WARDS. 

The committee in charge of the schools in the several 
wards have presented their usual applications for new build- 
ings and other improvements, which they desire shall be 
granted by your Honorable Body. The buildings and other 
improvements as desired are the following : 

First Ward. — ^The committee in charge of the schools in 
this ward state that the school accommodations afforded the 
vicinity are entirely insufficient, and request an appropria- 
tion for the erection of a building for the use of Female 
. Primary School No. 30, which is conducted in a rented 
building located on the corner of Lombard and Washington 
streets. By an order of the City Council, passed several 
years ago, the Board leased a lot of ground on Wolff street 
near Lombard street, on account of which an annual rent of 
one hundred and seventy-fiye dollars is paid. An appro- 
priation of ten thousand dollars will enable the Board to 
erect the building as desired. The additional school accom- 
modations contemplated in this application of the committee 
are pressed at the present time on account of the continued 
crowded condition of Male and Female Primary Schools, 
No. 3, which are situated on the corner of Wolff and Gough 
streets. These schools may be relieved, and Primary School 
No. 30 may be enlarged by the erection of the proposed 
building. 

Second Ward. — The committee in charge of Primary 
School, No. 25, have not been able to secure a lot in a suit- 
able location for the accommodation of the school, as directed 
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by the City Council at a late session. They desire that the 
authority granted for the leasing of the lot and the building 
of the house for the use of the school shall be continued. 
They have a lot eligibly situated in prospect, which may 
now be secured. The dilapidated condition of the rented 
building on Eastern avenue, now occupied by the school, 
renders the proposed improvement an absolute necessity. An 
appropriation of eight thousand dollars will be sufficient to 
erect the building. 

Fourth Ward. — The improvement suggested two years 
ago by the committee in charge of Male and Female Gram- 
mar Schools, No. 14, on the corner of Gough and Stiles 
streets, is renewed at the present time. The schools are 
large and flourishing and need more extended yard accom- 
modations. The lot on Stiles street, adjoining the school, 
can be secured at a moderate price, which will afiford ample 
space for the use of the pupils of both schools. It is urged 
that this improvement is necessary to the heathful exercise of 
the pupils at recess as well as for the proper ventilation of 
the building, which will conduce to the health of both 
teachers and pupils. 

Fifth Ward. — The continued annual increase in the num- 
ber of pupils attending the Eastern Female High School in- 
duces the committee in charge of the school to apply for 
permission to enlarge the building. Additional recitation 
rooms are needed, and greater conveniences are desired in 
relation to the study room, the entrance to which is awk- 
ward, and entirely insufficient in regard to space and ar- 
rangement. It is suggested that means be afforded to 
render the Eastern School equally comfortable and as hap- 
pily situated as the Western in regard to school accommo- 
dations. 

Eighth Ward. — The commmittee of Male and Female 
Grammar Schools, No. 5, renew the application presented 
to the City Council some years ago, for permission to dispose 
of the lot and building, on the corner of Monument and 
Forrest streets, and provide, in a better location, more suit- 
able accommodations for the schools. The difficulties and 
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inconveniences complained of at the period of the former 
application still exist, in the proximity of the school building 
to the railroad which runs over Monunient street immediately 
in its front, and to the founderies and other iron works, one 
of which is in operation on the adjoining lot on the west 
side of the building. The almost constant annoyance arising 
from the noise of the works alluded to, causes continual 
interruption to the classes of the schools in their recita- 
tions and studies. It is believed that the present premises 
occupied by the schools may be disposed of for a sum nearly 
equal to that required in effecting the proposed change. — 
The committee urge the present application as they did the 
former, with the more inferest on account of the danger 
arising from the daily use of the railroad on Monument 
street. Fatal accidents in past years have occurred, which 
act as continued warnings in relation to the propriety and 
necessity of removing the schools. A resolution, directing 
the change proposed by the committee, was passed by the 
City Council at a previous session, but it was found impos- 
sible to comply with^the terms of the resolution, and there- 
fore the improvement was not effected. 

Ninth Ward. — The committee of Male and Female Gram- 
mar, and Male Primary Schools, No. 9, request that their 
desire for needed improvements, as expressed two years ago 
in the report of the Board, shall be again presented to the 
City Council, The following extract is therefore inserted 
from the report of 1863 : 

" The committee in charge of Male and Female Grammar, 
and Male Primary Schools, No. 9, located on the northwest 
corner of Calvert and Saratoga streets, recommend the re- 
moval of the building from its present position to the lot on 
Courtland street, which was provided for the Central High 
School building, but in consequence of the purchase of the 
lot on Park street, will not be used for that purpose. It is 
believed that an appropriation of seven thousand dollars will 
be sufficient to remove the building, as the old materials can 
nearly all be used in the construction of the new one. 
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The committee are of opinion that there will be economy 
in this improvement, inasmuch, as the old building is not 
substantial, and must of necessity be taken down and re- 
erected in a few years. The other reasons why the removal 
is recommended are as follows : 

The locality has now become so -public as a thorough- 
fare for vehicles passing to and from the depot of the North- 
ern Central Kailroad as to render it impossible for the classes 
to continue their recitations without interruption. The 
noise is so great at times as to cause the suspension of the 
recitations of the classes of all the schools. The time lost, 
in consequence of these frequent suspensions, is a serious 
drawback upon the advancement of the pupils. 

The lower story of the building has become so damp as 
to render its use dangerous to the health of both teachers 
and pupils. The water from tha hill on the west, which 
formerly flowed in greater abundance than at present from 
the City Spring, settles upon the lot immediately under the 
building, and so completely saturates the walls for several 
feet as to render the atmosphere in the school-rooms too 
moist to be enhaled with safety. 

In consequence of the settling of the water under the 
building, the foundation is endangered, and the beams and 
posts supporting the floor are in a condition of rapid decay. 

The stairway that leads to the Male Grammar School, 
which occupies the third story, is now in a dilapidated con- 
dition. It will soon require to be renewed,Jwhich ought not 
to be done while it is in its present form. It is the only 
stairway that leads to the third story, and in case of fire 
during school hours it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to remove the children without the risk of dis- 
aster. Anxiety on this account has been annoying to the 
committee in charge of the school, and the teachers for 
several years past. In the case of a fire that occurred at the 
base of the stairway, about two years ago, the impossibility of 
removing the pupils without damage was rendered clearly 
apparent. The fire happened in the night, and in a very 
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brief period burned away the lower stairs. The comraittee 
unwillingly continue the responsibility of allowing the build- 
ing to remain in its present condition. 

The entire building is now in need of repairs, from its 
foundation to the roof. It is estimated that the expenditure 
required will be more than half the amount necessary to 
remove the building. 

The committee entertain the opinion that the lot on which 
the school-house now stands could be disposed of at a much 
higher price than that on Courtland street, to which they 
have proposed to remove the building. They believe that 
the diflference in the value of the lots, together with the 
amount required for the repair of the present building, will 
be more than sufficient to pay for the transfer of the build- 
ing to the Courtland street lot. The lot on the corner of 
Calvert and Saratoga streets, now occupied by the school 
building, is seventy-four feet by one hundred and ten feet, 
and is eligible for many business purposes, which is not the 
case with the Courtland street lot. Such being the case, 
the proposed improvement can be eflfected without any cost 
to the city." 

Eleventh Ward.— The committee in charge of Male and 
Female Grammar Schools, No. 6, and Male and Female 
Primary Schools, No. 14, renew the application of 1860, 
to lease a lot and erect a building in the eleventh ward 
for the relief of the schools named, which are over-crowded 
with pupils. It is desired that permission be granted to 
lease a lot in the neighborhood of Cathedral and Chase 
streets, and to erect thereon a building for' the accom- 
modation of a Male and Female Grammar, and a Male and 
Female Primary School. A proposition has been before the 
Board for several years to enlarge the building occupied by 
Male and Female Primary Schools, No. 14, which becomes 
a necessity unless the order be granted for the new accom- 
modations as suggested by the committee. There is no 
Public School in the eleventh ward, and the neighborhood 
in which it is proposed to lease the lot is indicated as most 
eligible for the relief of the present exigencies, and the 
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affording of additional needed facilities in the future increase 
in the number of pupils attending the schools. Permission 
to lease the lot and an appropriation of fifteen thousand 
dollars for the building and furniture, are desired by the 
committee. 

Thirteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Wards. — The 
committees of Male and Female Grammar Schools, Nos. 1, 
6, 8, and 15, and of Male and Female Primary Schools, 
Nos. 1, 11, and 15, suggest that permission be allowed for 
the leasing of a lot in the vicinity of the intersection of the 
thirteenth, nineteenth and twentieth wards, and the build- 
ing of a house for the use of Male and Female Grammar and 
Primary Schools. The schools named are in need of such 
relief as the proposed building will afford. The committees 
of Grammar and Primary Schools, No. 1, have been obliged 
to refuse certificates of admission into their schools for want 
of room. The same disadvantage is complained of by the 
committee of Grammar Schools, No. 15, notwithstanding 
the fact that several classes of the Female School are taught 
in a rented building which they were obliged to secure for 
its accommodation, or refuse admission to pupils applying 
for the benefits the schools were designed to confer. Incon- 
venience is endured in the arrangement in consequence of 
the distance of nearly a square intervening between the 
school-house on Kepublican street and the rented building, 
which is situated on Saratoga street. The proper supervi- 
sion of the Principal over the classes of the school thus sep- 
arated from the building in'which she is engaged is impossi- 
ble. Permission to lease the lot, and an appropriation of 
fifteen thousand dollars to build and furnish the house will 
be gratifying to the people of the vicinity in which the 
schools are to be located, as well as the committee now de- 
siring the same. 

Sixteenth Ward. — The City Council having directed the 
Board to lease a lot in the vicinity of Scott and St. Peter 
streets, preparations have been in progress for the accomplish- 
ment of the object. The attorney of the owners of the lot 
selected, who are absent from the city, is in correspondence 
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with them for the purpose of obtaining legal powers for the 
conveyance of the property. As soon as the power is ob- 
tained the lot will be leased, when an appropriation of ten 
thousand dollars will be necessary for the erection of the 
building. 

Fifteenth and Seventeenth Wards. — Additional Public 
School facilities are again asked for by the committee in 
charge of the schools in the fifteenth ward and its vicinity. 
It was proposed last year by the committee of Male and 
Female Primary Schools, No. 4, situated on Hill street, 
between Hanover and Sharp streets, that permission should 
be given by the City Council for the leasing of a lot, and an 
appropriation granted for the building of a house for the 
accommodation of the schools. The committee now desire 
that the Board may be allowed to dispose of the building on 
Hill street, and to remove the school to a more suitable lo- 
cation. The Commissioner of the seventeenth ward states 
that the ward greatly needs a new house in which may be 
accommodated Primary Schools, Nos. If, and 31 as one 
school, thereby aflfbrding greater facilities to the scholars, 
and a paving to the city from seven to ten hundred dollars 
per year. 

STATISTICS OF THB SCHOOLS. 

The present number of schools in charge of the Board is 
88, as follows : One Male High School, two Female High 
Schools, thirteen Male and fifteen Female Grammar Schools, 
twenty Male and thirty-two Female Primary Schools, and 
five Night Schools. 

The number of teachers engaged in the schools is 377 ; of 
which 42 are males, including two music teachers, and 335 
females. In the Male High School there are 228 students. 
In the Female High Schools 610. In the Male Grammar 
Schools 2749. In the Female Grammar Schools 3130. In 
the Male Primary Schools 3911. In the Female Primary 
Schools 5329. In the Evening Schools, so far in the present 
session, 566. 

The whole number of pupils now in the schools is 16,523. 
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The increase in the number of teachers from the preceding 
year is 19. The increase in the number of pupils, including 
the Night Schools, is 437. 

The entire number of pupils instructed in the schools in 
the past year is 26,287. The entire number instructed in 
the preceding year was 25,411, Increase in the number in- 
structed in the schools 766. * Average attendance of pupils 
through the year was 19,487. 

RBCEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts.- — The receipts are as follows: From City Register, 
salaries $179,012.77, miscellaneous accounts |64,685.64. 
Tuition fees $29,788.65. From State Treasurer $8,786.25. 

Expenditures. — Expended on account Central High School 
114,067.90. Female High Schools $18,398.57. Floating 
School $1,181.59. Normal School $271.50. Grammar Schools 
$86,925.28. Primary Schools $83,781.25. Evening Schools 
, $1,790.20. New building for Central High School $5,319.56. 
Miscellaneous accounts $69,458.39. 

The whole amount of mojjey expended in the year was 
$281,294.24. The expenditures separately is as follows : — 
Salaries $179,012.72. Rents and ground rents $10,575.68. 
Books and stationery $32,494.30. Furniture $2,396.56. Al- 
terations of buildings $1,377.17. Repairs and cleaning 
$24,378.06. Fuel, coal and wood, $12,568.11. Insurance 
$1,276.00. Advertising and printing $3,283.82. Supplies 
for schools $6,405.38. Chemicals and commencements High 
Schools $467.91. New building for Central High School 
$5,319.56. Interest $1,738.92. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Board has now, in as condensed a form as possible, 
presented your Honorable Body the usual annual statement 
of the condition and prospects, as well as of the actual work- 
ing machinery of the Public Schools, the oversight of which 
you have committed to them. It is with satisfaction that 
the record is made of actual progress during the year. The 
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flchools have improved, and the system pursued in their 
management, has heen further developed and tested, and its 
efficiency correspondingly proved. While much has been 
done in the way of progress, much yet remains to be accom- 
plished. This is the natural result of the operations of hu- 
manity in all the departments of its service. A source of 
pleasure is derived even from this imperfection. It is that 
in which the human mind finds its capabilities of progr^s 
to be unbounded, and its incentive to explore the unknown, 
ever in search of new and more beautiful revelations. 

There is no time for inactivity in the work of education. 
The progress of mental power is ever onward, and we must 
labor to keep pace with its expansion, or be left in the rear. 
To fall behind in the great march of the world's intelli- 
gence is a disgrace. To this we never can submit. We 
must therefore apply ourselves with increasing activity and 
diligence to labor in the good cause. And this labor we 
must continue until the means shall not only be provided, 
but in actual use, by which the child of the lowliest citizen 
equally with the loftiest, shall be favored with the oppor- 
tunity of becoming the most useful and distinguished of the 
intelligent agencies of the republic. 

Kespectfully submitted, 

JOHN F. PLUMMER, President. 

Caleb B. Hinbs, Robert Daniel, 

WiLLLiM H. Hbbdek, Thomas Myers, 
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Joseph D. Brooks, John Showacrb, 

Charles FARRiNaER, Geo. W. Sumwalt, 

William A. Megraw, Wm. H. Clarke, 

Joseph Mbrripield, Wm. C. Arthur, 
. Theodore Mottu. 
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Trbasurbr's Office, 
Commissioners op Public Schools, 
Baltimore, December 31, 1865. 

To the Board of Commissioners of Public Schools : 

Gentlemen : — The usually successful operation of our Pub- 
lic Schools has been somewhat interrupted during the past 
year^ on account of the School Law which was passed by the 
State Legislature at its last session. A number of the 
teachers have supposed that changes were ordered in their 
relations with the schools, and in reference to the operation 
of the schools themselves. In some instances the intelli- 
gence has had to be several times repeated that the order for 
any alteration in our system, or for any change in the work- 
ing of the schools, must come from the Mayor and City 
Council to the Board of Commissioners, and from the Board 
the order must be communicated to the teachers. No official 
action having been taken by either the Mayor and City 
Council, or the Board, the system of the City continues as 
formerly^ and, of course, the schools will be conducted ac- 
cording to the rules at present in force until otherwise offi- 
cially ordered. 

EXCITEMENT AMONG TEACHERS IN RELATION TO THEIR RE-EXAM- 
INATION. 

The principal cause of excitement among a number of the 
teachers has arisen from an idea that they are to be subject 
to an examination by new authorities, which they regard as 
3 
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unnecessary and oppressive. Having been examined by the 
• committee of the Board, and upon the success of such exam- 
inatioui having received their appointments, they are not 
willing to be subjected a second time to the same trial in 
order to retain their several positions. I am unable to state 
the source whence this idea has arisen. I know, however, 
that it has prevailed extensively among the teachers, and 
that it has been the occasion of considerable anxiety — so 
much so that the usual progress of improvement has been 
interrupted by it. 

EXCITEMENT AMONG TEACHERS IN RELATION TO SALARIES. 

Another cause of excitement, less extended, was occa- 
sioned by a report that the salaries of the teachers, under 
the new law, in its order for uniformity throughout the 
State, would be the same as those of the teachers of the 
counties. The salaries of the teachers of the counties being 
much less, throughout all the various grades, than those of 
the city, the imagined reduction, in its relations of deterio- 
rated character, no less than those of pecuniary inconveni- 
ence, induced impulses of uneasiness, which, in the propor- 
tions of their effect upon the mind, prevented the full devel- 
opment of the teacher's ability. In some of the instances in 
which this feeling has been exhibited, but partial satisfaction 
has been realized from the assurance that the purpose of the 
Legislature in the adoption of a uniform system of public 
education could not be that of reducing the city schools to 
the lower level of those of the counties, but must be that of 
elevating the schools of the counties to the higher level 
occupied by those of the city. 

I allude to these matters in the view of satisfying com- 
missioners and others who have noticed a depression appa- 
rent on the minds of some of the teachers, and also of assur- 
ing the teachers themselves of the improbability of such 
legislation by the General Assembly of the State as will 
damage any of the State's or city's interests in the working 
of their public schools. I have been assured by members of 
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the Legislature from several of the counties that it is their 
purpose to labor, as they may have opportunity, in the effort 
to raise the schools of their counties to the position occupied 
by those of the city of Baltimore, and doubtless such will 
be the moving impulse of the representatives of all the coun- 
ties. If assurance may be assumed from the intelligence 
and patriotism of our legislators of the General Assembly, 
there is no cause for the fear that they will so involve the 
interests of the improved schools of the city with those of 
the counties as to depreciate those uf the city, when they 
desire and design the elevation of the schools of the counties 
together with those of the city. The true ideal of progress, 
in this relation, is the advancement of the city schools to 
the highest possible attainment, and the effort to produce 
the most rapid improvement that can be effected in those 
of the counties. This appears to be the most sensible view 
that can be taken of the subject, and there can be no doubt 
of its being approved by the people alike of the city and of 
the counties. All are desirous of securing the best possible 
standard of education and the most improved schools. It is 
admitted that the public schools of Baltimore city, in their 
working as a system, are inferior to none in the country, 
and that they are keeping progress with the schools of other 
cities which have been much longer in the service. This 
position of excellence has been attained by very close atten- 
tion, and in the expenditure of much means and labor. It 
is by this process that the future success of the system, and 
its improvement, are to be secured. At this point of our 
progress great care should be exercised in legislation. A 
single false step may essentially damage the schools. It is 
therefore to be expected that no act, either of the State Legis- 
lature, or of the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, will 
be ordered in their detriment, but that every facility may 
be afforded to continue their advancement. 
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LIBERAL SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOLS BY THE MAYOR AND CITY 

COUNCIL. 

It is due to the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore to 
say that they have continued a liberal support to their pub- 
lic schools ever since they have proved to be worthy of their 
patronage. When the pressure of over-legislation in the 
work of internal improvement was so considerable that the 
most experienced of the city's financiers were troubled in 
the relation, the schools were not allowed to suffer any ma- 
terial disadvantage. Under their supervision in the man- 
agement of the Board of Commissioners having their imme- 
diate control, they have made their advancement and estab- 
lished their character. 

NO ASSISTANCE FROM THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE. 

It is further due to the Mayor and City Council of Balti- 
more and the Board of Commissioners of Public Schools that 
the fact should be recorded of their performance of the ser- 
vice that has elevated their system of Public Schools unaided 
by any act of State legislation. The first enactment of the 
State Legislature for the benefit of the Public Schools of the 
city of Baltimore has yet to be passed. A like condition 
does not exist in any other State of the Union. Encourage- 
ment for the work of public education has in all other in- 
stances emanated from the State. In this instance the city 
has done the work without the State's assistance or encour- 
agement. The only acts upon the records of the General 
Assembly of the State, relating to the Public Schools of Bal- 
timore city, are those which allow the Mayor and City 
Council to provide the means and otherwise support the 
system of schools of their establishment. 

OUR SYSTEM. 

It is believed that our system of Public Schools is as sim- 
ple and as easily worked as any in existence. It consists of 
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but three grades of schools — the Primary, the Grammar 
and the High Schools. These grades are in such close alli- 
ance as to be necessary to each other's prosperity, and, if 
properly worked, they cannot fail in the securing of each 
other's progress. It is supposed by some persons that the 
High Schools are mere appendages to the Grammar and 
Primary Schools, and that the force and character of the* 
system are in the Grammar and Primary Schools. This is 
an error the misfortune of which might be disastrously 
tested in the abolition of the High Schools. Were it not for 
the High Schools the Grammar and Primary Schools, in 
their composition as a system, would dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. The High Schools are as thoroughly integral in our 
system as are the Grammar and Primary Schools, and they 
are of equal importance in their grade. It is true that many 
of the pupils of the Grammar Schools* receive all the educa- 
tion they secure in those schools. This is a matter of neces- 
sity. Those pupils are obliged, by the circumstances of 
their families, to procure situations for their support, other- 
wise they would be continued at school until a more thorough 
education were obtained. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS NOT POOR SCHOOLS. 

In spite of all the efforts that have been made to prove 
the contrary, there are many persons in our community that 
regard the Public Schools as schools provided for the poor, 
and that they are conformed to the necessities of the poor. 
In social life it is not always that the poor as a class can be 
found. The character is inadmissible when personally ap- 
plied. A poor people's church would simply be no people's 
church, and poor people's schools are no people's schools. 

The Public Schools are not poor schools. They are schools 
provided by the law for the children of all classes of the peo- 
ple. In our country we may talk of classes of the people in 
the way of distinction as classes, but not as castes. In his 
class one proper sort of man is as good as another, and in 
his political relations one man of any class is as good as any 
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man of any other class. A man may select his associates, 
and thus choose to make society for himself, but he must 
not tell his neighbor that he belongs to a lower caste and 
therefore not politically his equal. 

In ordering the Public Schools there is necessity that they 
should be open for all classes of the people. They belong 
to the public, and are as much one man's schools as an- 
ther's. The rich of the community may draw off from the 
patronaire of the Public Schools in the supposition that their 
children may be degraded in their association with the chil- 
dren of persons who are poorer than they. But they may 
be assured that they work more damage for their own chil- 
dren in the deed than they do for others. If the rich man 
does not, he ought to know, that it is of far more ben- 
efit to his child to meet in school associations with the 
poor man's child, than it can be for the poor man's child to 
meet in school association with his child. It is not the poor 
man's child that may hurt the rich one's. Nor can the 
rich work much damage for the poor. The great school of 
practical life is that in which the rich and the poor meet 
together. This is a matter of necessity. While the com- 
munities of the world are composed of the rich and the 
poor, so it must be. Let, then, the child be schooled in the 
community in which it must move in its maturity. Let it 
learn, by experience, something of the characters and habits 
and persons with whom it must come in contact in maturity. 
Let it learn to work the practical of life as far as it is possi- 
ble in the school room. 

THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

It is said of the High Schools that they are in some degree 
select schools. They are so of necessity. All the persons 
that send their children to the Grrammar and Primary Schools 
have not the ability of sending them to the High Schools. 
More's the' pity. More's the cause for lamentation. The 
High Schools prepare the pupils for the duties of life in a 
more extended scale than do the Grammar Schools. The 
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High School graduate has a better chance for the future than 
the graduate of the Grammar School. His education pre- 
pares him for more duties and for higher stations. And why 
should not the poor man's child, with equal natural talent, 
possess these advantages equally with the rich man's child. 
In a system of public schools it is evidently so designed,' and 
it is properly so designed. The State can do as well without 
the talent of the rich man's child as it can without the talent . 
of the poor man's child ; and it frequently happens that the 
poor man's child struggles against and through the circum- 
stances that oppress him, and becomes of much more service 
to the State than the child of the man who could provide for 
him the most extended education. 

Life has its difficulties in all its grades, and the man does 
best for his child that prepares him to battle with and over- 
come those difficulties. This is not to be accomplished by 
any exclusiveness of education or of society. It is to be ac- 
complished by contact with the world and with the difficul- 
ties that are to be overcome. 

As parts of our system the High Schools are important ; 
they are indispensable in their relations. It follows that 
fhe best and highest facilities for educating the children of 
the people should be afforded them. The High Schools, as 
they work in our system, are the people's colleges, and they 
should be provided with the best and highest agencies of edu- 
cation and with the most extended educational advantages. 

THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The High Schools of our large cities contain the selected 
talent and character of the public schools of those cities. In 
the material furnished, the High Schools embody a great pro- 
portion, not only of the talent and character, but of the con- 
trolling ability of the country. The boys of the High Schools 
are the future controllers of the business relations, and the 
future legislators and public agents of our country. All the 
facilities and all the honors of their studies should be affi)rded 
them. The High Schools should rank with the Colleges, both 
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in the departments of the curniculum and the honor. Give 
the boy the opportunity to earn his honor, and when he has 
earned it let the honor be given to him. 

Lack of Legislative Encouragement, — The Legislature of 
Maryland has done nothing for the Public Schools of Balti- 
more. Let it begin its legislation in their favor by placing 
the High School on an equality with the Central High School 
of Philadelphia and the Free Academy of New York. In 
those schools the scholastic honors are awarded to such as 
earn them by the proficiency they have attained. The young 
men of the High School of Baltimore are the equals in all 
respects of those of Philadelphia and New York. They are 
the picked boys of the Public Schools and of the community. 
Let then the equality be admitted by the power of conferring 
upon them the same scholastic honors with which the grad- 
uates of the Philadelphia and New York schools are favored. 

Value of School Honors, — It is sometimes said that the boys 
of our Public Schools are the equals, without the honors, of 
those who have secured them in other institutions. They 
may be so in attainment and capability, but they are not so 
in point of preference and pursuit of fortune. In ordinary 
matters the intelligent boy may get along as well without 
his diploma as with it. But in the usual tests of scholarship, 
professionally, the boy with his diploma has the advantage 
of the boy of equal talent without it. When applying for 
admission into the learned professions, the young man with 
his diploma passes into his candidateship on his parchment, 
and without an examination, while the young man without 
his diploma is subjected to the examination. The advantage 
in such cases is with the diploma. Our graduates should not 
be subjected to this disqualifying distinction when they have 
proved themselves to be the equals of those who are preferred 
before them merely because they can carry their diplomas 
with them. 

Cases have been tried in our own examinations, where the 
diploma does not exempt the holder, in which our graduate 
without his diploma has distanced the graduate of the col- 
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lege with his diploma. But this is not always the result. 
In other instances, our graduate, with the hotter education 
and the higher abilities, is rejected, while the holder of the 
diploma claims the favor. 

If the graduates of the High Schools of other cities go out 
from their institutions with their diplomas in their hands, 
ours should be allowed to do the same. Not in anything 
should the students of our school be allowed to be behind 
those of any other school of the same grade. There is ad- 
vantage in the honor, and it should be conferred upon the 
worthy and proficient student. 

THB FEMALE HIGH SCHOOI£. 

It is usual, in the present stage of the educational pro- 
gress to deliver to the possession of young ladies who are 
proficient, the evidences of their proficiency in the form of 
scholastic testimonials. None of these testimonials are the 
equivalents in grade and character with the honors conferred 
upon the students of the male colleges. There is no good 
reason for this difference. The gender of the diploma should 
conform to the gender of the student. In rhetoric this is 
proper. It should be so in fact. The young ladies of our 
High Schools should be favored with a curriculum as ex- 
tended as that of any college, and after having earned the 
honors they should be allowed to wear them. The remains 
of barbarism are yet with us in the distinctions thus pre- 
served in woman's honors and rewards. She is idolized in 
the world of beauty and fashion, while in the world of fact 
she is disparaged. When the Legislature considers its long 
deferred favor to the Central School, the Female Schools 
should not be forgotten. 

THE GKAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

As a whole, our Grammar and Primary Schools will com- 
pare with those of the same grades of any other system. 
They are working creditably and successfully in the accom- 
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plishment of their purpose. In some few of them, however, 
a little more life and spirit would not prove of disadvantage. 
I mean life and spirit in intelligent teaching and study. In 
other pursuits there appears to be no lack of these essential 
elements of school progress. 

In my report of last year I made an effort, similar to those 
other years, to reduce in a further extent than formerly the 
use of the rote system of teaching as pursued in some of its 
least offensive features in classes of a few of the schools. It 
affords me pleasure to state that the effort was, in a degree, 
effective. I say **in a degree," because the work is not yet 
completed. There are classes in both Grammar and Primary 
Schools which ought to be and must be further improved be- 
fore we can say that there is not too much of the mechanical 
admitted in the modes of instruction pursued in our schools. 

I believe it to be the force of habit alone, which is diffi- 
cult to remove or change, that impels the use, in any of its 
forms or features, of a system that has in it all the elements 
of failure, modified with but few of those that produce suc- 
•cess. I am very sure that if the teachers could view as I do 
the causes by which their failures are produced, they would 
at once comme'nce the labor by which their removal may be 
effected. I notice in some instances, and endeavor to ex- 
plain the difficulty, that the effort of the teacher with the 
class reaches a point which is but a little below success, and 
proves a failure but in the lack of the merest trifle of intel- 
ligent instruction. When the failure results the discour- 
agement appears, and the teacher is disheartened. The 
idea connected with the issue generally is, that the failure 
is thorough, and that the labor expended is entirely lost. 
Such is seldom the reality, as an examination of the result 
would show. It is seldom that the pupil, upon whom the 
anxious labor of the teacher has been expended, is in utter 
ignorance in relation to the subject of his study, although 
he is not able to indicate the possession of a single intelli- 
gent idea in its connection. The effect of the teacher's labor 
is not all lost. It is with the little object of her concern 
and disappointment, and by some future movement intelli- 
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gently applied, it will be rendered apparent. Ingenuity- 
may develop the knowledge that hard labor may sometimes 
hide. In the teacher's over anxiety and earnest labor to 
make impressions, the pupil may be so awed, if we may use 
the term, or so oppressed, that his very efforts to leveal his 
knowledge may be the mere struggles of his mental powers 
to reach points which are above those of his pursuit, and 
which are quite familiar in his mind. The pupil hesitates 
in the expression of what he knows, because of an impres- 
sion that he is called upon to reveal what he does not know. 
This is one of the hard features of the rote system. The 
pupil does not reach the intelligent knowledge of what he 
knows in the memoriter of his regular class routine. When 
the pupil is asked for an intelligent answer, as he is now in 
any examination to which he may be 8ubjected,the first impulse 
is the effort at an intelligent reply, and no such can he 
find in his class routine. The question must be that which 
is in connection with his rote study or it cannot be mas- 
tered. 

There are some of the teachers that I must encourage in 
their pursuit of persevering labor. They are on the road to 
success, and if they go forward they will certainly reach it. 
Patience and perseverence will remove the mountain, when 
the view beyond will be clear before them, and the pleasure 
it will afford will amply repay them for all the anxiety they 
have endured and for all the toil they may have expended 
in the effort to secure it. 

SUCCESS IN THE PURSUIT OF INTELLIGENT TEACHING AND STUDY. 

Encouraged by the success of my last report, in the fea- 
tures applicable to the working of the classes, especially of 
the Primary Schools, I may perhaps be able to continue the 
service by a further draft upon my experience in the pursuit 
of my duties among those schools. It is highly gratifying 
to me that I am able to state in this connection that the 
committees of several of the Primary Schools, without being 
informcyi of any especial effort in their advancement, have 
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noticed their improvement and expressed their gratification 
at the result. I mention this in the purpose of according 
due credit to those teachers who have exerted themselves in 
the labor of improving their schools, and who have the 
reward of success for their future encouragement. 

THE SCHOOL SCIENCES. 

All the classified studies of the schools are school sciences. 
The school sciences that are essential to a fair education for 
practical life, are few in number. Those that are merely 
ornamental may be multiplied to an indefinite extent. 
They are so multiplied in many of the most respectable 
schools. 

There is central truth in the ideal of the uncultivated 
speculator that the mastery of the three Es — Reading, 
'Biting and 'Eithmetic — is all that is necessary for the 
pursuits of practical life. It is with but a very imper- 
fect knowledge of the three sciences, thus rudely repre- 
sented, that by far the greater portion of mankind works its 
way of progress. It is a fair representative education for 
the multitudes that consists in a general knowledge of lan- 
guage with the ability to write and calculate. Such an 
education, in the use of good natural abilities, has made its 
way to fortune and to distinction in many more instances 
than can be recorded of more thorough educational training. 
And surely such an education should be within the reach 
of every man and woman of the community. 

The First R — Reading ^ Language, — Good reading con- 
sists in much more than elocutionary display. It includes 
the proper apprehension and use of words as the representa- 
tives of thought. The good reader not only develops the 
style and sentiment and design of the subject; he also 
retains the knowledge secured by his study for personal use 
as occasion may afford. The knowledge thus secured be?- 
comes the power of original invention, and exhibits itself in 
new forms of composition according to the ability of the 
possessor. This style of intelligent reading includes the 
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knowledge of letters, with their powers and nature, and the 
manner in which they are arranged into words. The good 
reader is therefore a good speller, not only in the proper 
arrangement of the letters, hut in their signification in their 
arrangement. The intelligent speller is, in a degree, an 
intelligent definer. In the mental formula of his labor, he 
takes cognizance of the power and use of the word as well 
as of its form. He thus learns how to estimate the value 
and apply the words with which he becomes familiar in the 
expression of his own thoughts. Thus, from the observation 
of language the student learns its use, and if the habit of 
using the material of thought thus furnished be acquired, 
the reading student becomes prepared for the evolution of 
his own material of thought and its expression, thereby ren- 
dering it of use to others as well as to himself. 

The Second iZ., Writing, Composition, — The writing which 
has its place in the order of the three scholastic Es, must 
not be limited to the mere practice of making the characters 
that form words and express thoughts. This, like the 
mere manufacture of words out of letters, is but a mechani- 
cal operation. It requires the practice of the hand and eye 
in order to secure readiness and perfection. But the prac- 
tice of the hand and the eye would be of little use were 
there no mental powers operating in their oversight and 
guidance. An educated judgment is necessary even for the 
mechanical developement of the art of writing. It^is yet 
more necessary in the acquisition and application of the 
scientific knowledge by which the practice of writing as an 
art must be preceded. The habit of the scientific working 
of the art is readily attained, and when attained it affords, in 
its degrees, the ability to work in original thoughts as it is 
done in the art of composition. The writing of the three 
sciences includes the art of composition, without which there 
can be no recorded expression of the mind's inventions in 
the use and expression of its powers. 

In this department of study there must be, at least, a 
sufficient knowledge of the science of grammar to enable the 
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writer to express his thoughts with propriety. This knowl- 
edge is attained by the pursuit of the first R — the art of 
reading. Study is but the impressment of what is read upon 
the memory of the understanding. In intelligent reading 
the mind is expanded by the impulses which are continuous 
in the impression of new thoughts upon the memory. The 
power of thinking is thereby improved and increased. In 
the mere • impression of words upon the memory, which is 
done by continuous repetition, mechanically performed, there 
is but little opportunity for the play of original thought or 
for the mind's expansion. The reading necessary for intel- 
ligent study is that which apprehends thought in the use of 
words, and impresses both thought and language on the 
memory. In the intellectual habit, implied in this pursuit, 
the knowledge of Grammar and Geography and other school 
sciences may be acquired. The knowledge of words, with 
the ability to use them, thus becomes education. In such 
knowledge of words there is the power of thought, and in 
such use of the knowledge of words and its increase, is the 
process of education ever progressive. 

The Third B — Arithmetic, Numbers. — The knowledge 
acquired in the use of words, by intelligent reading, expands 
itself over the science of mathematics in its lower and higher 
departments, as it does over all the sciences, whether of the 
schools or of the higher pursuits of intelligent practical life. 
The process of calculation requires practice. This practice 
is assisted by mechanical agencies. The term assistedj here 
used, perhaps needs explanation. The study of Mathe- 
matics is quite as mental as any of the school sciences. Some 
mathematicians believe it to be more so. This may appear 
in the fact that the slate is ordinarily necessary for its de- 
velopment. It is by the slate practice that the mental pow- 
ers in their operations of thought are assisted. All that is 
done by the use of the slate could be accomplished by severe 
study without it. This would be the case ordinarily were 
the mind thoroughly trained in the severe use of its think- 
ing powers, as required in the mental study of Mathematics. 
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The most beautiful and attractive solutions of questions in 
the higher Mathematics are those which are performed by 
the blind in the working of their thoughts, and without the 
aid of the mechanical agencies which have been invented 
for their use. The blind teacher gives out his original ques- 
tion in Algebra or Mensuration or higher study, which he 
reads from his mind with great distinctness and accuracy. 
The ear of the pupil, accustomed to the attention necessary 
for the mind's apprehension of the subject of its study, is 
keen in its perception of the sounds by which the words of 
the problem are expressed. The perception, as keenly active 
as the ear, apprehends the ideas intended to be delivered, 
and the memory, well practiced in the retention of the 
thoughts conveyed by the sounds, holds them in its grasp 
until the mind has worked them through to the result. 
After the result is reached and named, the pupil reads his 
work as it was given him by his teacher, from his mind, 
with the nicest accuracy, elucidating the principles upon 
which his mind has operated and the involutions and evolu- 
tions by which the result was reached. Ordinarily the learner 
is assisted in his work by the use of the slate. By making his 
way in the use of written figures, the memory is relieved 
from the severe mental operation of holding intermediate 
results until the mind works them to the final issue. The 
mental study is that by which the road to the final issue is 
pursued until that issue is reached. Tlie labor of the mem- 
ory is that of holding the finger boards by which the vari- 
ous turns and crossings of the road are marked. 

In this consideration appears the value of words, and of 
their employment in reading as a prominent feature in the 
study of the sciences. In the study of Mathematics and 
kindred subjects, the mental process is the principal, and the 
slate practice the assistant. The habits of schools generally 
have been such as have obscured the mental pursuit by the 
slate practice. They have substituted the mechanical for 
the mental by employing the assistant to do too much of the 
work of the principal. The proper medium is that which 
should be sought in the employn\ent of the memory as an 
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intelligent assistant, while the mental powers expand them- 
selves over the work to be performed. 

In the proper pursuit of study in the development of Math- 
ematical science, the knowledge of words is also associated 
with the power of thought. In the illustration presented it 
appears that without words there could be no education of 
thought, and that the education of thought, or of the think- 
ing powers, is the chief object of education. If what is 
stated above be true in relation to the study of Mathemat- 
ical and kindred sciences, with their mechanical helps, it 
must be so, even in a greater degree, in the working of 
other sciences, which cannot be so determinedly favored by 
those helps. 

In the pursuit of this course of reasoning, it may be seen 
that the too free use of the mechanical aid in the study of 
Mathematics and kindred sciences may be transferred to 
studies which are of more mental nature, and admit of less 
that is mechanical in their pursuit. The pupil that counts 
his fingers and makes marks upon the slate to rid himself 
of the labor that ought to be performed by his memory, in- 
telligently substitutes his memory, as a mere remembrancer, 
for his mental powers, and that in efforts to accomplish 
labor which can be executed only by those powers. The 
habit of crowding the memory with words for use as they 
are called for in the class routine, and which the pupil can- 
not apply in any other way, is but an advanced development 
of the finger practice, and that of the marks upon the slate. 

It is the relief and aid that may be afforded the mental 
powers that render the mechanical assistant of any value, 
or at all admissible in the schools. When it assumes the 
place of a substitute in the work in the process of education 
that can be performed alone by the mental powers, it ought 
to be checked. It is in such position that it has been in- 
dulged until it has become a bold usurper in the dethrone- 
ment of intelligence and the subjugation of the reasoning 
faculties to the reign of a disorganizing oppressor. 

The reasoning faculties naturally seek relief in the free 
employment of the mechanical agencies at hand. By the 
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relief thus afforded, and the lack of exercise, they become 
indolent — in many instances entirely indisposed to action. 
It is* in those instances of indisposition to act that the pro- 
gress of education is arrested, when the mind becomes en- 
feebled and incapable of performing even its necessary labor. 
In this condition of invited imbecility, thought evolves itself 
only in the most ordinary application of language. The 
words of most common use are those only in which it can 
array itself in its expression, or in its internal operation. 
In this straitened condition is found one of the evidences 
that in the knowledge of words and the capability of apply- 
ing them, consists the education of intelligence. In the use 
of words, as employed both in thought and speech, is the 
evidence of an intelligent education. A man may possess a 
high degree of intelligence without education as it is pur- 
sued in the schools. Many persons give evidence in their 
intercourse with others of a high degree of intelligence with- 
out any knowledge of the labor by which it is attained 
through systematic study. These are the persons that ex- 
perience most the want of education, and that will hardly 
remain contented until the opportunity of pursuing it in 
one or another of its forms is presented. If a man's intelli- 
gence stirs within him, he must feel the desire to give it 
expression, and thus feeling, it is not likely that he can be 
satisfied until he has sought and found, as far as practica- 
ble, the opportunity of obtaining at least a partial educa- 
tion. 

In its application to Composition, Arithmetic, &c., as 
practically pursued in our Public Schools, the subject will 
be further examined in this report for the purpose of exhi- 
biting the progress of the classes in their labor of intelligent 
instruction. 

toss OF LABOR IN THE ABSENCE OF INTELLIGENT TEACHING 
AND STUDY. 

There is much labor lost in the effort to teach the school 
sciences unless the teaching effort is successful in reaching 
4 
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the intelligence of the learner. It is not sufficient that the 
learner memorizes the words of his lesson. What of the 
substance of the lesson, even in its ideal, is placed in the 
memory, does not always prove to be intelligence. It is 
only the portion of his study the learner can evolve as inde- 
pendent thought, and use in original expression, that be- 
comes a part of his intellectual development. The teacher 
can only be assured of this intelligent advancement by 
drawing forth from the mind of his pupil the intellectual 
substance with which he has labored to store it. The de-« 
velopment of the intelligence received by the pupil must be 
in such original forms of expression as afford satisfactory 
evidence that the understanding has really been enlight- 
ened. Until the intelligent impression is made in some 
way, it can hardly be said that the pupil's mind has started 
in its development. Most of the teacher's labor is lost with- 
out this result. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 

V 

The plan upon which the pupil's knowledge may be 
drawn out includes the written as well as the oral expres- 
sion. The pupil may sometimes write what he cannot ex- 
press orally, and he may sometimes develop orally what he 
cannot write. Education consists in the development of the 
pupil's acquirements in both departments, and the labor 
should be pursued until proficiency in both departments is 
attained. If properly pursued, the process, in either devel- 
opment, will assist the other. Generally the success is best 
attained in the writing out of the lesson by the pupil in his 
own thoughts, and in his use of his thinking powers on ori- 
ginal subjects. What is mechanical in study is more easily 
pursued by the learner than what is purely mental. One 
of the greatest difficulfies in the learner's progress is found 
in his habit of obscuring the intellectual by. the mechanical 
department of his study. Writing is in itself mechanical. 
The pupil may write words and even thoughts from his 
memory, mechanically. The process of writing is easier to 
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the pupil than the commuuicatioa of his intelligence orally, 
because it is, in its degree, i^echanical, and because he is 
afforded time for the evolution of thought and its arrange- 
ment into sentences in the use of the words by which it is 
to be expressed. The pupil may sometimes possess the 
power of thought and be backward in its expression in the 
lack of ability to arrange the form of words into which his 
expression is to be moulded. By writing his thoughts he 
not only acquires the habit of expression but strengthens 
his thinking powers in the practice afforded of working 
through the forms of thought which find their result in 
intellectual apprehension and in the order of intelligible 
expression. This is an important feature in the intellectual 
development^ and should be encouraged as much as possible. 
The mental apprehension is most frequently the sure pre- 
curser of the expression, whether it be oral or written. In 
the one or the other of these forms, intelligent thought will 
be likely to relieve itself in the expression, if the opportunity 
be afforded. 

Composition Accderalive of Progress, — In order to secure 
the desired progress in the pupil's attainment, I would 
recommend that more time and attention be given to the 
study and practice of original composition than are now 
allotted to those pursuits. The nearer the habits and 
accomplishments of the school approximate those most ne- 
cessary in the operations of practical life, the better will the 
learner be prepared for the discharge of the duties of that 
period. In conversation and original composition, as in the 
business relations and management of correspondence, more 
than in any other engagements, are the labors and duties of 
responsible life performed. He that can best acquit himself 
in these relations is best prepared for the service he will be 
obliged to render to himself and to society. 

As already observed, there is the accumulation of power in 
the use of thought and in the moulding of thought into forms 
of expression. The habit of using thought freely, and of 
ordering it into expression in the use of words, is one of the 
most necessary and useful accomplishments of life. This is 
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apparent in the conversation and correspondence which are 
absolutely necessary for business, and to meet the demands 
of society. The habit itself is productive of the power that 
arises from the practical use of knowledge. The best period 
for the acquisition and improvement of the habit is that in 
which the knowledge is acquired, be it as early in life as 
it may. The best plan to be pursued in the acquisition is 
that which is most conformable with the practical use of the 
knowledge both in the school and among the relations of 
responsible life. It may be admitted as incontrovertible 
truth that there can be no better method upon which the 
thinking, reasoning faculties may be developed and strength- 
ened than that which is afforded in their practical use. Nor 
is this use of the reasoning faculties either oppressive or 
laborious when the mind becomes accustomed to its exer- 
cise. The difficulties arising from mental pursuits of any 
kind appear in the incipient stages of the learner's progress. 
It is labor to think when the mind does not perform the 
operation of thinking freely. And the mind does not work 
freely in thought before the habit is formed ; but when the 
habit is formed, and the thought moves freely, there is little 
else in life that can afford equal satisfaction. 

Want of Time.*— Teachers frequently, almost constantly, 
object to the occupancy of time at composition which they 
say must be devoted to other pursuits. When teachers so 
object they do not properly appreciate the value of the free 
use of the thinking powers. The time successfully expended 
in such employment is never lost. The school periods can 
never be better occupied. It is the lack of power in this 
relation that makes trouble for both learner and teacher. 
It may require the expenditure of a little more time than is 
needed for the mechanical pursuit in the beginning of this 
form of intelligent study, but when the mind gets the start, 
it will progress much more rapidly than it can possibly do 
without it. It is because sufficient time and labor are not 
expended in reaching the intellectual starting-point that 
both teacher and learner are obliged to labor on so slowly 
and unsatisfactorily in working the desired progress. Cost 
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,what it may of labor and time, this point should be attained. 
With the start it affords, the learner may pursue the way 
of knowledge with comparative ease, and in the experience 
of much pleasure. Without such start the weary way must 
be dragged along in tiresome stages, and must appear much 
longer and more fatiguing than that of the free inception of 
intelligence and extensive use of the mind's own powers and 
abilities. 

Practical Pursuit of the Art of Composition. — The practice 
of composing thought into words may be begun with the 
child as soon as it is capable of apprehending the use of 
words, or at least as soon as it can read in words of two let- 
ters. Take the little lesson of the primer : la he up on it? 
Is who up on it? The hoy. Suppose it were a girl, would 
you say he f No I What would you say ? I would say 
she. Suppose the boy is lying on the floor, would you say 
he is up f No ! What would you say ? I would say he is 
doton. Suppose the boy is on a fence, would you say he is 
on a Aorsle f No ! What would you say ? I would say he 
is on a, fence. Suppose he would fall from the fence, would 
he be up f No ! Where would he be I He would be down. 
How would he come down? He would fall down. 

Such changes of thought are of great value in the order- 
ing of habit, and they are as pleasant to the child as the 
dull solution of the rote lesson is oppressive. In the con- 
tinuous arrayal of new forms of thought new pictures are 
formed upon the mind, and in the rapid use of those pictures 
in the ever-changing review, there is pleasure. There is 
hardly such thing as weariness to be named in such exercises. 

Arithmetic, — The plan generally pursued in schools of 
studying Arithmetic is faulty. It is liable to serious excep- 
tions in the difficulties with which it impedes the learner's 
progress. It is known that the slate practice is almost en- 
tirely mechanical, and to obviate the difficulties in the way 
of rendering it intelligent, systems of mental arithmetic 
have been provided. In the plan upon which the studies 
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are pursued, the slate practice is one thing and the mental 
exercise quite another. The two do not properly assimilate 
or come into immediate association, as they should in a sin- 
gle study. The mental powers are crippled in the process, 
and therefore the pupil cannot make the intelligent progress 
aimed at by the teacher. There is a proportion of mental 
training necessary in the solution of every arithmetical ques- 
tion. The mental study and application that belongs to 
every question should be employed when the solution of the 
question is in progress. It is not enough that the memory 
should be able to hold the mechanical working of the pri- 
mary rules. The intelligence contained in the primary 
rules, as intelligence, should be thoroughly incorporated 
into the mental powers. The pupil should be able to reason 
in the use of those rules. In the process of this employment 
of his reason in the use of the rules, he should work his 
way in the solution of the question, rendering the mechani- 
cal departmcBt subservient to the mental, through the entire 
process. And when the solution is complete he should read 
his question from the starting-point to the answer, giving 
his reason for every performance in the working out of the 
answer. 

Practical Association of Mental Arithmetic ivith the Slate 
Practice. — Suppose the question to be in Long Division and 
worked upon the black-board and on the slates of the pupils. 
The process may be as follows : 

t>ivide 68002 by 22. 

22)68002 (3091 
66 22 

200 6182 

198 6182 

22 68002 
22 



00 
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The first operation is that of notation, or the writing of 
the numbers.. The writing nhould be done by the pupil 
from the oral statement of the teacher. The use of ciphers 
should be frequent, as it affords profitable employment for 
the mental powers of the pupils in ascertaining the amount. 
The filling up of the sub-amounts is original practice for 
the mind, and without the practice, the habit of using the 
ciphers may never be properly attained. 

What is notation? The writing of numbers. How are 
numbers written ? In the use of figures. What are figures ? 
Signs used to represent numbers. 

The terms of the arithmetical question to be asked should 
be stated distinctly by the teacher, designating the dividend 
as the number to be divided ; the divisor as the number by 
which the dividend is to be divided ; the purpose for which 
the divisor is to be divided into the dividend, the finding of 
the answer to the question ; what the answer is called — the 
quotient. Why ? Because it is the quota or share of each 
unit contained in the divisor, that is, it is the share of each 
twenty-two contained in the dividend. What is the divi- 
dend? Why is it called dividend? What is the divisor? 
Why is it called divisor ? What is the answer called ? Why 
is it called quotient? 

The second operation is that of numeration, which is the 
reading of numbers as they are written. How are numbers 
read ? By naming the amounts represented by the figures. 
Do you merely name the figures? In reading by numera- 
tion we not only name the figures but express the quantities 
contained in the numbers they represent. Express the quan- 
tities contained in the numbers as represented by the figures. 
Units, tens, hundreds, thousand, tens of thousands. How 
many tens of thousands? Six. Hpw many thousands? 
Eight. How many hundreds? None. How many tens? 
None. How many units? Two. How much altogether? 
How many units are contained in the question ? What do 
you mean by so many units? So many single things. A 
unit is a single thing. What kind of a thing is a unit? 
This question will hardly receive its proper ansfwer unless 
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the class lias l»een instructed intelligently in relation to it. 
The play of the pnpils's reply will be between the unit as 
one, and the single thing it represents. The question, is it 
an apple, a chair, a dollar, suggests the answer which will 
hardly ever be given without the suggestion of previous in- 
struction. It is best in all cases to suppose the figures 
represent the numbers of some specified units. The 68002 
may represent dollars, and some ingenuity may be elicited 
from the class in its practical application. Say sixty-eight 
thousand and two dollars to be divided among twenty-two 
boys or girls, what, then, will the answer or quotient be? 
It will be the number of 'dollars each boy or girl shall re- 
ceive — the quota or share of each. What is the answer 
called ? Why so called ? Each unit, or each boy or girl of 
the twenty-two, is contained so many times in the dividend. 

The third operation is that of enumerating the twenty- 
two— the divisor — and the sixty-eight, or first sub-dividend, 
and of trying the twenty-two into the sixty-eight. Units, 
tens — twenty-two. That is twenty- two units, or twenty- 
two boys. Units, tens — sixty-eight. That is, sixty-eight 
units or dollars. Is the sixty-eight the dividend? It is a 
sub-dividend, a smaller dividend than the whole. It is 
so taken for convenience. What is a sub-dividend ? It is a 
smaller dividend separated from the larger one. How often 
is the divisor contained in the sub-dividend? Units, eight; 
tens, sixty — sixty-eight; units, two — tens, twenty — tweuty- 
twoi In sixty there are three twenties. The divisor twenty- 
two is contained three times in sixty-eight. Set down the 
three on the right of the dividend for a part of the answer. 

Is the trial that of 22 into 68? It is so only for conve- 
nience ; the 68 is taken for a subdivisor, or smaller divisor, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how often it contains the 22. 
The dividing is really that of the 22 into sixty-eight thou- 
sand. Is the 3 of the answer then really 3 units? No ; it 
is three thousand. The 22 is contained three times in 68. 
but three thousand times in sixty-eight thousand. 

The fourth operation is tliat of multiplying the divisor 22 
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by the 3 of the quotient or anewer. Three times 2 are 6, 
that is three times 2 units are 6 units. Set down the 6 units 
under tlie 8, the units of the 68. Again, three times 2 are 
fi, that is three times 2 tens are 6 tens, equal to 60. Set 
down the 6 under the 6 of the 68. Here is formed another 
arithmetical question. It is a question in subtraction. The 
number 66 is to be taken from the number 68. Sixty-six 
units from sixty-eight units. 

The fifth operation is the working of the question in sub- 
traction : From 68 take 66. 

What is the 68? The Minuend, from minus, to lessen or 
make less. 

What is a Minuend? ' It is a greater number, from which 
a less number is to be taken. 

What is the 66? The Subtrahend, from subtrdho or siib- 
iractxiSj to take from in order to lessen. 

What is a Subtrahend ? It is a less number which is to 
be taken from a greater number. 

What is the Sign of Subtraction? — . What does it 
signify? Minus, or taking from to make less. 

The number 68 is a minuend, from which a subtrahend, 
66, is to be taken. 

Take 6 from 8, and how many remain ? Two. Place the 
two under the 6 of the 68 ; that is place the 2 under the six 
units and the eight units. 

Take 6 from 6, and how many remain ? None. 

How is the none represented ? By a cipher, 0. 

Where do you place the cipher ? The place of the cipher 
is on the left of the 2, but as it is of no use there, it may as 
well be omitted. 

The sixth operation is the forming of a new dividend, by 
placing the first cipher of the whole dividend on the right 
of the 2, which increases it ten times ; that is it increases 
the new dividend to 20. Enumerate the new dividend. 
Units none, tens two ; the amount is 20, which is less than 
the divisor. Of course the divisor is not contained in it, as it 
cannot be contained in a less number than itself. We must 
now take down from the first and largest dividend another 
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figure. The figure is also a cipher. Place it on the right 
of the cipher before taken down. Enumerate: units none; 
tens none ; hundreds two. The amount is two hundred. 
The 200 is the new dividend into which the 22, the divisor, 
is to be tried and divided. Is that number really two hun- 
dred? It is 80 as the 68 is sixty-eight, merely for conven- 
ience in dividing. It is really two thousand — being what is 
left of tlie sixty-eight thousand, after deducting the sixty-six 
thousand, or first three tioies the divisor, with 2 of the divi- 
dend annexed. The number is 2002, the lemainder of the 
first dividend, which is yet to be divided. We proceed now 
with the 200 as the new dividend, and try how often the 22, 
the divisor, is contained in it. 

In this way work the question through intelligently. To 
do this the teacher must leave no point in the explanation 
until assured that it is intelligible to the mind of the pupil. 

After the question is worked through, the quotient must 
be enumerated. This is to ascertain the amount of the quota 
or share each boy or girl is to receive. This idea may be kept 
in mind through the whole process. Units one ; tens nine ; 
hundreds none ; thousands three. Three thousand and nine- 
ty-one dollars is the share of each pupil. 

Prove the correctness of the division by multiplying the 
quotient by the divisor. 

When the question is completed the reasoning powers of 
the pupil may be exercised and improved by reading the pro- 
cess by which it is worked, thus : 

The arithmetical question on the board is one in Long 
Division. In Long Division the divisor exceeds 12. In the 
question we have the figures 6, 8, 0, 0, 2. The first opera- 
tion is the writing of the numbers. It is called Notation. 
Numbers are represented by figures. The figures 68002 re- 
present the number sixty-eight thousand and two. 

The second operation is that of Numeration. The num- 
bers that are written by notation are read by numeration. 
In reading numbers by numeration we begin with the first 
figure on the right hand and read towards the left hand. 
The figures are read in the numeration of their quantities 
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thus: Units, two; tens, none; hundreds, none; thousands, 
eight; t^ns of thousands, six. The sum or amount is sixty- 
eight thousand and two. We do not name the amounts re- 
presented by ciphers. The tens and hundreds in this question 
are represented by ciphers, therefore we do not name them. 
The sum or amount 68002 is a dividend. A dividend is a 
number which is to be divided. The number 22 is a divisor. 
A divisor is a number by which another number, a dividend, 
is to be divided. We suppose the dividend, 68002, to repre- 
sent sixty- eight thousand and two dollars, and the divisor, 
22, to represent twenty-two boys or girls. When we divide 
sixty-eight thousand and two dollars between twenty-two 
boys or girls, we have to find how many dollars will be each 
boy's or givVa quota or share. The number thus' found is 
the quotient or answer. 

The third operation is that of enumerating the 22 and the 
68, and of trying the 22 into the 6^. The 68 is a sub-divi- 
dend, or smaller dividend. The sub-dividend or smaller 
dividend is taken for convenience or dividing. Units eight, 
tens six — sixty- eight. Units two, tens two — twenty-two. 
The divisor 22 is contained in the dividend 68 three times. 
Set down the 3 on the right as the first figure of the quo- 
tient or answer. The trial of the 22 into the 68 is really 
the dividing of twenty-two into sixty-eight thousand, and 
the 3 of the quotient or answer represents three thousand, 
because 22 is contained in sixty-eight thousand three thou- 
sand times. 

By the fourth operation we multiply the units 2 of the 
divisor by the 3 of the answer ; three times two units are 
six units. Set down the 6 units under the 8 units of the 
dividend. Then multiply the tens' two of the divisor by 
the 3 — three times two tens are six tens — equal to 60. Set 
down the 6 tens under the six tens of the dividend. We have 
now the number 66 under the number 68, which forms a 
question in Subtraction. The 66 is to be taken from the 68. 

By the fifth operation we work the question in Subtrac- 
tion. In subtraction the greater number is called the min- 
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uend, because it can be reduced by taking from it, or out of 
it, another number which it contains. The sign of Subtrac- 
tion is a short line ; it is called minus, because it represents 
the lessening of a number. The number which the minuend 
contains and which is to be taken from it is called the sub- 
trahend. In subtraction we take the subtrahend or number 
to be subtracted, from the minuend or number to be lessened. 
We take the subtrahend 66 from the minuend 68. Six units 
from eight units and two units. Set down the 2 under the 
6 and the 8, which are units. Six tens from six tens and 
none — no tens. The none, or no tens, is represented by a 
cipher. A cipher counts nothing, and is of no use on the 
left of a number. It is of no use on the left of the 2 and 
may therefore be omitted. It is not set down. The 2 which 
is left after subtracting the six units from the 8 units is the 
remainder. It represents 2 units as the remainder. Take 
down the first cipher of the dividend on the left, and place 
it on the right side of the 2. The two is now in the tens' 
place and is 2 tens. Units none, tens two; the number is 
20. The number is less than the divisor ; therefore the divi- 
sor is not contained in it. A greater number cannot be con- 
tained in a less number. Twenty-two cannot be contained in 
twenty. We must now increase the sub-dividend by taking 
down the other cipher of the greater dividend. Units none, 
tens none, hundreds two ; the number is two hundred. We 
now have the 200 as the new dividend. This number, 200, 
is taken, as was the 68, for convenience. It is really two 
thousand. If the 2 of the dividend be placed on the right 
of it thus, 2002, the number will be two thousand and two. 
Units two, tens none, hundreds non^, thousands two. 

The divisor 22 is now divided into the dividend 200. The 
22 is contained in the 200 nine times. Place the 9 on the 
right of the 3 in the quotient. It represents ninety, as 22 is 
contained in 2002 ninety times. 

Proceed in the same way with the reading of the remain- 
ing portion of the question. It is well to practice the pupils 
in this form of reading their work, in resolving the ques- 
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tion, and in writing the same out as full as possible on their 
slates, each endeavoring to write out the work more closely 
than the others ; the pupil that writes most closely to be 
named and merited. The reading should not be limited to 
the most forward pupils of the class. All should be required 
to read ; in fact, the most backward should be required to 
appear most frequently as the reader before the class. 

This may seem to be a long process for the working of a 
simple question in Long Division. But let the teacher con- 
sider if it is not all essential, and what part can be omitted; 
if it must not all be wrought, and if it were not better to 
work it all in consecutive and systematic order than to direct 
it to be done in detached portions, as is generally the case. 
The work might indeed be made much longer, and perhaps 
should be, by interspersing questions to individual pupils for 
the purpose of testing the accuracy of their knowledge. The 
form here recorded is given merely as a form. It may be 
filled out as circumstances determine. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, provided it be intellectually pursued. The teacher will 
he obliged to complain of the tediousness of the operation and 
the want of success as long as she is working with the mem- 
ory of the pupil alone. A thousand repetitions will be insuf- 
ficient, if the work be mechanically performed and through 
the mere memory of the terms used in the process and the 
manner in which they are employed. Most of the labor is 
lost that does not reach the understanding of the pupil. 
The memory of words and terms is not intelligence, and 
never can be rendered even a tolerable substitute for intelli- 
gence. The labor of the teacher might as well be appro- 
priated at once in the effort to reach the mental powers, as 
it must be done before the pupil can bear the test of exami- 
nation. A thorough drill in the intelligent use of the terms 
expressed in the work of Arithmetic is an absolute necessity. 
In connection with this drill the practice of placing numbers 
on the slate from the mouth of the teacher is indispensable. 
In the oral delivery of the numbers, ciphers must be freely 
used. The mental drill, thus performed, cannot fail in the 
production of its desired result. 
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I have been present on occasions when the primary pupils 
have been examined for promotion to the Grammar Schools, 
and have been able to distinguish those who would pass from 
others by their freedom in the intelligent use of the num- 
bers and expression by figures, as given out orally by the 
teacher. Recently a case occurred in which the number 
given out was thirty-seven billions three hundred thousand 
and seven (37,000,300,007.) Several of the pupils wrote 
the number correctly on their slates ; others were not able 
to do it. Having tried the experiment before, I directed the 
teacher's attention to the iact, and asked her to notice if all 
those who wrote the number properly would not be success- 
ful, and perform their work much sooner than the rest. 
An examination of the slates immediately after the numbers 
were placed upon them, indicated not only the number who 
were prepared, but all who actually passed the examination. 
We remarked, as I had frequently done before, the readiness 
with which the most intelligently taught of the pupils per- 
formed their work, in its contrast with the labored efforts of 
the others. The power of knowledge that the pupils were 
prepared to exercise was at once apparent. The intelli- 
gent process used in their instruction was exhibited in the 
confidence of the pupils, and in a little more than an hour 
the examination was over with all that were prepared for 
it. Those of the pupils who were rejected were seemingly 
stupefied by the draft that was made upon their intelligence, 
and which they labored in vain to meet in the memory of 
words and terms. The mechanical process pursued in their 
learning, if not in their teaching, produced their failure. 
Scarcely a question of Arithmetic was properly worked by 
them, and they were quite as deficient in their other studies. 
The power over numbers when acquired, as power, is over 
any and all of the terms used in the process of this depart- 
ment of education. If the terms used become intelligence 
the power is attained, and not otherwise. The proficiency 
extends to other studies, and almost always indicates suc- 
cess. 
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Teachers who complain of insufficient time for the prepar- 
ation of their pupils for promotion to higher classes and 
schools, may be assured that they will have cause for the 
complaint as long as they allow the rote practice by their 
pupils. The intelligence of the child must be reached before 
he can make proper progress, and the effort to accomplish 
this object should be begun with the first movement, and it 
should not be relinquished while the pupil continues in the 
class. 

The Long Process, — Miss , who complains very much 

of the difficulty she has to overcome in preparing her pupils 
for transfer to the Grammar School, says she thinks the 
above a long and tedious process by which to teach Long 
Division. It may be so ; it is so when attempted on the 
rote or mechanical system, even when modified by oral in- 
struction. What is recorded in the, long and tedious pro- 
cess is just what the pupil must know in order to pass the 
proper examination, and the best way to overcome the diffi- 
culty is to begin the work of mental illustration with the 
first motion of the pupil in making figures. lie should be 
taught what a figure is, what is its use and its power, and 
how it is to be used. This teaching should become more 
than a work upon the memory. It should become intelli- 
gence — a part of the pupirs mental power. After notation 
or the writing of the figures, and the knowledge of their 
names, he should be thoroughly drilled in numeration. 
The drill should extend to the highest numbers in use, and 
the supply of ciphers in every imaginable position. There 
is no long process necessary in this drill, for if it is pur- 
sued properly, it affords as much amusement as labor for 
the mental faculties of the learner. If it is allowed to bo a 
drag of the memory, it becomes oppressive and, of course, 
must be lengthy and tedious. It is a source of delight to 
the child to feel the expansion and enlargement of its men- 
tal powers. It is a hard oppression to plod through the 
memorizing of words and terms without understanding 
them, and to be scolded and otherwise punished for being a 
blockhead. Much of the labor is lost that is expended in 
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such pursuit. When the labor is properly applied — that is, 
intelligently — it will accomplish its object and aflford a high 
degree of satisfaction to both teacher and learner. This will 
always be the case when the mental faculties of the learner 
are interested, expanded and improved. And the result 
may be produced in every pupil of the schools of ordinary 
intelligence. Their mental faculties once reached, their 
training may be readily and successfully pursued. 

Waste of Time. — The waste of time so frequently complained 
of is occasioned by the effort to crowd the learner's memory 
with words and terms in the supposition that he can use them 
as his own intelligence. The pursuit is a fruitless one, for 
nothing can be used by the pupil intelligently that is not 
apprehended and understood intelligently. The recitation 
from memory is nothing more than the expressiou of the 
words that have been memorized. Change the form 86 as 
to require a single new thought, and the pupil is confounded. 
Render the subject intelligent, and he will answer any ques- 
tion, within the extent of his knowledge, in any new form 
in which it may be presented. 

I can assure Miss , from long experience, that the 

shortest plan of preparation for the pupils of the Primary 
Schools in their transfer to the Grammar Schools, is that 
which works upon the intelligence. The little that becomes 
intelligence in the rote system is all that the oppressed pupil 
has upon which to build his hopes of transfer. It is all that 
the teacher can render effective in the success she is seeking. 
Render as much as possible of the study of the classes intel- 
ligence, and the work for the transfer will be comparatively 
easy. The royal road to intelligence without mental labor 
has not yet been discovered. When it is discovered, perhaps 
the rote system will be sufficient. 

Beducticm, — To those teachers who have sought counsel ir 
relation to the plan upon which the rule of reduction shouh 
l>e taught, I would say, be sure that the terms used are in 
telligently applied, and the success is undoubted. The n 
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duction of the different denominations of numbers, whether 
simple or compound, to their highest or lowest terms, is very 
simple, provided the terms from the start and entirely through 
be understood and intelligently used. The reduction of dol- 
lars to cents, and of cents to dollars, is quite simple ; but 
simple as it is, it cannot be apprehended by the pupil unless 
the relative values of the dollar and the cent be understood. 
One dollar may be multiplied by one hundred cents without 
producing a proper eflFect, unless the power of enumerating 
and pointing be understood. The thorough drill in that 
which is simple, prepares the way for that which is more 
comprehensive and di£Gicult. But if the simple be not un- 
derstood, it is useless to attempt the mastery of that which 
is more comprehensive, and of course more difficult. 

Compound Reduction, — Compound reduction cannot be ap- 
prehended by the pupil without an accurate knowledge of the 
denominational tables. The accuracy of the knowledge here 
required, is more than the familiarity with terms as merely 
memorized. The pupil's memory may be perfect in its re- 
tention of the terms, and he may deliver them in their order 
with great fluency, but if he realize no mental observation 
of values and associations, he can make but little progress 
in working the rule of Compound Keduction. On this point 
a few experimental thoughts may serve for illustrations. 
A class repeated perfectly the table— 

24 grains make one pennyweight, 
20 pennyweights make one ounce, 
12 ounces make one pound. 
Bat when I asked what is meant by a grain, and how much 
of a pennyweight it is, and what is the. value of a penny- 
weight and pound, I could get no reply. The class, when 
properly drilled in the employment of its mental faculties, 
worked through the examination in the following manner : 
What are the denominations of Troy Weight? Pounds, 
ounces, pennyweights and grains. 

What are such numbers as twenty-four grains, twenty pen- 
nyweights, &c., called? Denominate numbers. 
5 
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Why are they called denominate numbers ? Becaase the} 
denominate or represent things by name, as twenty-foui 
grains, twenty pennyweights. To denominate is to call hy 
name. 

What ia a grain ? A grain is the smallest denominatior 
of a Troy Weight. 

What is the value of a grain ? The twenty-fourth part o 
a pennyweight. 

What do you mean by the twenty-fourth part of a penny 
weight ? A pennyweight is divided into twenty- four parts 
and I take one of them. 

What is the term grain in the table derived from ? Th< 
basis of measurement in the table is a grain of wheat ; twen 
ty-four grains of wheat make a pennyweight, and one graii 
of wheat is the twenty-fourth part of a pennyweight. 

How is the word grain represented in the table ? By th- 
letters gr. — a contraction of the word grain. 

What is a pennyweight? Twen ty-four grains or the twen 
tieth part of an ounce. 

What is the value of a pennyweight when compared witl 
the value of a grain and with an ounce? The value of • 
pennyweight when compared with a grain is twenty-foa 
times that of the grain ; when compared with the ounce, it 
value is one twentieth part of the ounce. Twenty pennj 
weights make an ounce. 

How do you represent the pennyweight by contraction 
By the letters dwt., or latterly by the letters pwt. 

Why were the letters dwt. used ? Because d is used in th 
table of English Money to represent a penny, and wt. is 
contraction of the word weight. The p is now used in th 
table for penny; hence the contraction pwt. 

Is the p now used for penny in the table of English Monej 
It is not. The use of the d is still continued. 

What is an ounce in Troy Weight? Twenty dwts., ara 
the twelfth part of a pound. 

How many grains are in an ounce ? Four hundred ad 
eighty. Twenty times twenty-four grains are four hundr^ 
and eighty grains. 
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From what is the term ounce derived ? From the Latin 
unciaf the twelfth part of any thing. An ounce is the twelfth 
part of a pound. 

Do you recollect the term of another table which is de- 
rived from the same Latin word ? The word inch in the 
table of measure, is derived from the same. The term inch 
is derived from unda^ because it is the twelfth part of a 
thing, that is it is the twelfth part of a foot. 

How is the ounce expressed in the table ? By the con- 
traction oz., it is a contraction of the Spanish word onziay 
which is the same as unciay an ounce. Are there always 
twelve ounces in a pound ? In the pound of Avoirdupois' 
weight there are sixteen ounces. What is the difference be- 
tween a pound Troy and a pound Avoirdupois : The pound 
Avoirdupois is heavier by four ounces than the pound Troy. 

Why was that difference made ? It is supposed it was so 
arranged to allow the retail merchant his profit. He bought 
by wholesale in the pound of sixteen ounces, and sold by 
retail in the pound of twelve ounces, allowing four ounces 
or one-fourth profit. 

What is a pound Troy ? Twelve ounces. 

How many dwts. are in a pound ? Two hundred and 
forty. 

How many grains are in a pound Troy ? Five thousand 
©even hundred and sixty. 

By what contraction is the pound expressed iii the table ? 
Sy the contraction lb. 

Why is lb. used to express the word pound ? Because 
pound in the Latin is lihra^ and lb. is a contraction of libra. 

Is the word pound from the Latin ? The word pound is 
from the Saxon, pond, or pund. The Latin is pondus. 

How was the pound first determined ? By the weight of 
the number of grains of wheat taken from the middle of 
the ear where the grain is largest and heaviest. 

How many grains were taken for a pound Troy? 5,760. 

How many grains were taken for a pound Avoirdupois. 
7,000. 

Is the term pound used in any other table ? It is use^ in 
tho table of English Money. 
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How is the table of English Money represented? lu 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

What letter represents the pound in English Money ? The 
letter L, the first letter of Libra, a pound. 

Is the pound of English Money weighed by grains? The 
pound Troy is the weight of the pound of English Money. 
It is weighed, not by grains, but by pennies. It is the 
weight of two hundred and forty copper pennies. The 
weight of twelve copper pennies is the worth of a shilling. 

From what is the term Troy in Troy weight derived? 
It is derived from Troy or Troyes, which is the name by 
which certain monks of former times called the city of Lon- 
don. Troy weight is London weight. 

Extent of Intelligence Beyond the Denominational Table. — 
The intelligence thus elicited is considerably beyond the de- 
nominational table of Troy Weight, and it requires but a few 
minutes to repeat it. When once communicated to the class, 
much of which is done orally by the teacher, it is not readily 
forgotten, . The proof-illustration of the table in its history 
and the application of its terms renders it intelligence, and 
as such it finds a lodgment in the understapding of the 
pupil, where it is always ready to be drawn forth for practi- 
cal use, rendering the operation clear and enabling the 
learner to express it either orally or in the usual form of 
slate practice. 

Difference Between the Mental and Rote Practice. — Teach- 
ers accustomed to the rote system imagine the mental pro- 
cess thus explained, to be indefinite in its length and next 
thing to an impossibility. This is a great error. When- 
ever the portion of study pursued becomes a part of the 
pupil's mental power, it so expands the thinking faculty, 
as to compel its grasp of the subject in such manner as to 
render it entertaining and impressive. In such expansion 
the mind feels its own power, and cannot readily let go its 
hold upon the material that wrought the interest and inade 
the impression, and thereby caused the expansion. When 
the pupil's mind becomes active in its use of the material 
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presented for its expansion and improvement, and feels its 
own activity, it will make its progress with but little aid 
from the teacher. This is the art of teaching in its true de- 
velopment. It helps the learner to work his own way with 
his lessons, and to master mentally, and intelligently, the 
subjects of his study. The process thus pursued is much 
easier to the pupil than the rote method in the memorizing 
of mere words. Instead of being repulsive in the dulness 
of an unimpressible and unappreciated routine, that is as 
nearly mechanical as anything connected with the operations 
of the mind can be, it stirs the powers of apprehension, 
produces thought, and forces the understanding to feel its 
growth and the increase of its strength. 

Increase of the Power of Thought. — The power of thought 
is increased by the habit of thought, or by thinking. To 
produce the habit of thought is the purpose of the art of 
teaching. What does not produce or encourage this habit 
is very nearly lost labor. The experienced teacher knows, 
and the inexperienced may be assured, that by the rote 
method the habit of thought cannot be produced. The 
operation of the pupil's mind in the action of thought 
is altogether accidental to the rote process. The memory 
may be full of words, but as mental power they may be 
useless. It is not the memory that thinks. The memory 
can retain thought and forget thought, as it retains and 
forgets words ; but it cannot forget thoughts as readily 
as it forgets words, because thought is impressive upon the 
mental powers and has to do with the understanding. The 
understanding is not reached by the words, but by the 
thoughts that work upon the memory. The memory that 
18 built of words is a stone wall before the understanding. 
The memory that is built up of thoughts over which the 
mind has power, and which can be used at pleasure, is a 
world with wings, the flight of which is not to be arrested 
while there is space for it to explore. 
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THE STARTING POINT OF THE THINKING PROCESS. 

As already hinted, the starting point of the pupil's power 
of thought is the thing that works its worry for the teacher. 
How shall this point be reached ? Not surely in pursuit 
of the rote method in any of its forms. What the pupil 
studies must be studied in as full an apprehension as possi- 
ble of its meaning and application. If the study be a 
of the literary alphabet or / of the arithmetical alphabet, 
it should be pursued in the development of the value in 
use and forms of application of a and /. The figure as 
well as the letter is a sign and a sound. Each has its 
value and forms of application. The use of the a is asso- 
ciated with the process of making words and sentences. 
The use of the / is associated with the working of num- 
bers, a is a letter. / is a figure. For the present pur- 
pose we consider the figure. What is it? A sign, ex- 
pressed orally by a sound. It is a sign — a mark /. It is 
a sound and has a value — one. The memory of the sign 
and the sound is essential, but it is not sufficient as a matter 
of mere memory. The value of / and the way to upe it in- 
telligently, are the points of development in the art of teach- 
ing. Ask the child that knows only what / is as a mark 
and a sound, and if you get an answer, which is doubtful, 
it will be nothing beyond the mere declaration that it is a 
mark, and that it is one. The mark in its character as a 
figure and in its power as a number is unknown and there- 
fore useless. Ask the pupil who is considerably advanced 
in the rote practice what a figure is, and he will answer, 
*' It is a number." Ask what is a number, and the answer 
will be, *'It is a figure." The idea of the difference be- 
tween a figure and a number is never produced by the rote 
system. If it is understood by the pupil, it is because the ^ 
teacher has suggested it. The teacher suggests every por- 
tion of the pupil's intelligent knowledge in any and all of 
his studies. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A FIGURE AND A NUMBER. 

The following play upon the intelligent drill of the class 
has often occurred in the Primary Schools : What is a 
figure ? A number. What is a number ? A figure. Let 
us prove these answers. How many figures are there? 
Ten. What are they? 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. How 
many numbers are there? Ten. What are they? 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. Then a figure is a number, is it? 
Yes. Are there but ten numbers? Yes. There are only 
ten numbers ? Can you count fifty ? Yes. Is fifty a num* 
ber ? Yes. Can you count one hundred ? Yes. Is a hun- 
dred a number? Yes. How many can you count? Gen- 
erally no answer. Can you count a thousand? Yes. How 
many thousand can you count? A hundred thousand. 
Can you count until you are tired ? Yes. Can you rest 
yourself and count again ? Yes. When you have counted 
all you can, have you counted all the numbers ? No. Then 
there are more than ten numbers ? Yes. Are there more 
numbers than you can count? Yes. Now are figures num- 
bers ? No. What is the difference ? No answer. It re- 
quires the exercise of the reasoning power to give the an- 
swer, and if the pupil has not been taught how to exercise 
the reasoning power this question, like many others, cannot 
be answered. Let us practice the reasoning for a moment. 
Place a figure five upon your slates. What is it? A figure. 
What figure is it? Five. What number is it? Five. 
Place another figure five by the side of it. What is the 
number ? Fifty-five. How many figurea have you ? Two. 
Have you two figures or the same figure repeated ? We 
have the same figure repeated. Then you have but one 
figure repeated, and the one is five and the two fifty- five? 
Yes. Place three figure fives on the slate, and what is the 
number ? Five hundred and fifty-five. With one figure 
you can make tens and hundreds and thousands and mil- 
lions ? Yes. Then a figure is not a number, but it has 
something to do with the number. What has it to do with 
the number ? It stands for the number. Does it represent 
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the number? Yes. What do you mean by represent? It 
stands for it. Now what is the difference between a figure 
and a number? A figure is a sign that stands for a num- 
ber ? And what is the number ? Generally no answer. Is 
the number that which you count and calculate? Yes. 
And what do you use in counting and calculating ? Figures. 
Now suppose you have the figure 5 on your slate, what does 
it represent ? The number five. Five what ? Fiv^ units. 
What do you mean when you say five units ? Five single 
things. Five what kind of things? The answer here is 
five units or five single things, over and over again. The 
work outside of the memory, and requiring the reason, can- 
not be reached unless the thought is communicated. The 
suggestive question, is it five apples, or five cents, or five 
dollars? opens the way for thought, and the mystery begins 
to be unfolded. Now you have the figure 5 on your slate? 
Yes. Where are the apples ? In the basket. Where are 
the cents ? In the pocket. Now you have the figures on 
your slates and the apples in the basket, where is the num- 
ber? This question may work its answer through other 
questions, which afford a play for the mental powers quite 
as interesting to the teacher as to the pupils. When the 
correct answer comes, that the number is in the mind, the 
amazement is general throughout the class. 

Evolution of Thought, — The thought suggested by this 
process affords room for evolution. It should be evolved 
and expanded in every form of which the teacher's mind is 
capable. From the intelligent idea of the figure and the 
number, the teacher may pass with evident success to the 
use of the figures in representing numbers, and in the work 
of numeration, until the highest numbers in use are reached. 
A familiarity almost perfect may thus be attained in the 
intelligent knowledge of figures, which will render their use 
much easier in the working of the several rules of Arith- 
metic. If the foundation of the pupil's intelligent knowl- 
edge be well laid, his progress is rendered much more rapid 
and much more readily accomplished than it can ever be by 
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any other method. It is cruelty to hoth teacher and pupil 
to force the slow progress of the rote system in the cram- 
ming of the memory with words which are not understood, 
and which the pupil can never use until they are explained, 
and that until they become intelligence. The slate practice 
must have its corresponding mental association through all 
the departments of practical Mathematics, or the subjects of 
the study can never be apprehended and understood. 

CASES OF EARLY PROFICIENCY IN THE STUDY OF ARITHMETIC. 

A child seven years old, in Male Primary School No. 4, 
mastered his figures and numbers so intelligently that he an- 
swered questions he had never before heard. His knowledge 
of rules seemed to be pure intelligence, and he reasoned to 
an extent of ability far beyond his years. The intelligent 
method of instruction is pursued as thoroughly in this as 
it is in any of our schools, and the young pupil noticed, had 
remembered the greater proportion of intelligence that had 
been communicated to the class in such manner as to be 
able to use it with facility. The condition of the class was 
well represented by the child, and being so young his pro- 
ficiency could not escape recognition and admiration. 

A little girl six years old, in Female Primary School 
No. 13, enumerated, with facility, through hundreds of bil- 
lions. She read by numeration without difficulty when ciphers 
were liberally interposed, and explained intelligently the 
rules of subtraction and multiplication. So greatly in- 
terested was this child in the pursuit of her knowledge of 
figures and numbers that she was frequently found engaged 
in working with them when the other children of her class 
were at recess. 

PROOF OF^INTELLIG^NT TRAINING. 

The cases of the children here alluded to are such as are 
estimated as extraordinary. They are so, doubtless, in the 
fact that the intelligent vein was struck early in their his- 
tory. They are called smart children ; but it is clearly evi- 
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dent, in the habits of both, that their smartness is, in a 
good degree, owing to the intelligent method of their train- 
ing. Their natural sprightliness, or, as it is called, smart- 
ness, is induced and progressively improved by their intelli- 
gent training, which their own quickness of observation may 
have provoked. The course pursued with them from the 
very beginning of their school period, has been that on which 
a constant appeal has been made to their intellectual pow- 
ers. They know very little that they have learned by rote, 
and use their reasoning powers with unusual readiness. 
It is the intelligent habit that makes the diflference between 
them and the other children of these schools. The result, 
thus far, has been produced mainly by the course of train- 
ing through which they have passed. If it be continued 
through the future with the same extent of success, one-half of 
their school-going time will be saved. Should they fall into 
the hands of rote teachers, whose material is the dead matter 
of the books instead of the living matter of the mental 
powers, they will be crippled in their facilities of thought 
and cons'^quently dwarfed in their intelligence. Should 
they continue to be instructed by the living thoughts of the 
intellectual, active, observing teacher, their pursuit of stu- 
dy will be more than pleasant. It will be the happiest 
pursuit of the young life. In this latter instance the school- 
going time will be considerably shortened, the proficiency 
will be far greater, and the preparation for usefulness in 
mature life largely in advance of what is possible under the 
training of any other system than that which developes 
mental power and familiarizes its use as it is acquired. 

It may be said of these forward children that they are 
exceptions in the forwardness of their intellectual attain- 
ment — that they are quicker in their mental perception and 
apprehension than others. Be it so said; and so it may be. 
And it may be said also that the notice taken of their for- 
wardness induced the continued observation and desire for 
improvement that impelled them onward in new acquisitions 
for the enjoyment of the new delights afforded not only in 
the attainment but also in the favorable notice by which it 
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was regarded by parents and friends. The smart child 
must be diverted in the development of its powers or they 
will be exhibited in some other way than in the use of fig- 
ures and numbers and their materials of school study. And 
further it may be that the development of brain may be of 
firmer physical texture, and there may be such physical re- 
lations as render prominent the intellectual powers. This 
only proves an advance upon the ordinary intelligence and 
capacities of children. It does not indicate that other 
children have not, in a less degree, the facilities which they 
possess, nor does it indicate that the educational effort, 
properly pursued, will not' enable other children to accom- 
plish in a less degree of proficiency the like result. 

Let us look for a moment at the feature here suggested in 
a practical educational view. The denial will not be at- 
tempted, by any intelligent teacher, that the superior intel- 
ligence of some children compels a more intelligent pursuit 
of the school sciences than is ordinarily admitted in the 
schools. Again, it will not be denied that the intelligent^ 
faithful teacher finds more satisfaction in the instruction of 
Buch children than she does, or can, in the more laborious 
effort of educating others. In relation to the compulsion of 
the more intelligent pursuit in the case of the more intelli- 
gent child, it may be said the same process properly pursued 
with other children who are not so intelligent will produce 
a similar result, though in a lower degree of proficiency and 
progress. This result is a gain over the ordinary routine, 
which is well worthy of the effort required to effect it. If 
the intelligent development be the status of the school, the 
mind of the school must play in with such development, 
when in their different degrees of capacity the pupils will 
be able to realize the satisfactory progress the development 
of intelligence always produces. In relation to the higher 
degree of satisfaction enjoyed by the teacher, in the instruc- 
tion of the more intellectual children, the declaration may 
be safely uttered, that by the appropriation of the proper 
effort the status of the school may be rendered sufficiently 
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intelligent to keep up the interest of both teacher and pupils, 
and thereby render the school pursuit more a pleasure than 
a labor in its operations. 

MUSIC. 

In the department of Music great improvement has been 
eflfected during the past two years. The introduction of the 
study into the Primary Schools has rendered it a subject of 
increased interest and pleasure to the teachers and pupils of 
all the schools. The commencement of the study in the 
Primary Schools determines the degrees of advancement for 
the Grammar and High Schools, the pursuit of which is 
both agreeable and profitable. The proficiency attained by 
the younger pupils in the scientific developments of the study 
is remarkable. They learn the names of the notes and other 
musical terms, with their position and value on the scale, so 
that they can read music from the blackboard and from the 
books even before they are able to manage with readiness 
the lessons of their ordinary readers. Instead of retarding 
scholastic progress by the interruption of an irrelevant study, 
the effect of the music lesson is that of attracting the almost 
undivided attention of the children and of applying it in its 
enlivened interest to the most delightful labors of the school 
room. The difficulty usually encountered by teachers in the 
effort to concentrate the attention of the class upon the sub- 
ject cff study, does not appear in the working of the music 
lesson. The very appearance of the music teacher in the 
class room is the signal for an anxiously desired change in 
the order of the exercises. The awakened interest of the 
children is plainly exhibited in their countenances and move- 
ments. The change produced is that by which the recess for 
for amusement relieves the labor of the less attractive class 
pursuits. 

It is evident that the introduction of music as a systematic 
study in the Primary Schools has elevated their scholastic 
standing. This is realized in the fact that the additional 
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interest awakened by the working of the music lesson is 
transferred to the other studies of the class. By this transfer 
of interest from the subject of greater to subjects of less in- 
terest, the minds of the pupils are rendered more active and 
more efficient in their action. The greater activity produced 
by the study, in the motions of the mental powers, not only 
enables their extended application, but disposes them to such 
application. The favorable reault is apparent as well in the 
more rapid improvement of the pupils, as in their increased 
attachment to the class and to the school. 

I have long believed that there might be introduced a sys- 
tem of primary class reading by the elocutionary scale, that 
would be as attractive to the learner as the use of the notes 
and tones of the musical scale. The elocutionary scale is 
seldom used, and but very few of the pupils of any schools 
are informed that there is such a thing^as a scale by which 
the tones of an octave are employed in speaking and reading. 
A moment's practice in the monotone shows the difference 
between its use and the use of the octave, even in ordinary 
conversation. What is needed in this department is the 
reducing of the practice of the elocutionary scale to such a 
a condition of simplicity that it may be apprehended readily 
by the younger pupils. The reason why the elocutionary 
scale cannot be used in its place as well as the musical, is yet 
to be shown. In my efforts to accomplish this object, for a 
time, and not without profit, I secured the services of the 
music teacher of the western district. The design was to 
develop practically, and in its simplest form, the elocution- 
ary or reading scale. The plan pursued was that of working 
the reading scale in the run of the octave, in a similar man- 
ner to that in which the musical scale is used. Generally, 
in schools, there is but little effort to educate the physical 
organs used in the exhibition of the mental powers. This 
8eems to me to be a necessary part of education. The prac- 
tice of the voice upon the vowel sounds, with their occasional 
and frequent explosion, is a good physical as well as mental 
exercise. Much more of this sort of exercise than is prac- 
ticed should be common in our schools. The education of 
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the voice is an esseDtial feature of good reading, and that 
education should be commenced as early as possible in the 
pupil's life. It should be one of the most prominent, as it 
is one of the most important studies of primary school edu- 
cation. 

Should our school operations be continued in their present 
form, I hope to be able to make further advances in this very 
essential department of our Public School system. 

THE FLOATIHG SCHOOL. 

The discontinuance of the Floating School is, to me, a 
matter of regret. The necessity that impelled this event 
was unavoidable. The troubles occasioned by the war ren- 
dered the services of most of the boys that attended the 
school essential in the support of their families. When 
this demand was satisfied there were but few of the pupils 
left, and they were the youngest of the school — those of the 
primary classes. 

Tlie Floating School has never been placed in the posi- 
tion designed by its founders. Its true basis is that of a 
State institution in which all the counties, equally with the 
city, may be interested and possess an equality of privilege. 
The purpose of its establishment was the elevation of the 
profession of t\ie sailor by introducing into its service a 
class of educated young men who would be able to repre- 
sent its interests at home and abroad upon a much higher 
level than that it now occupies. The experiment, as far as 
tried, was eminently successful. In the possession of the 
knowledge, attained in the school, our boys felt their super- 
iority over the common sailor, and could never be induced 
to engage in the low pursuits to which he is accustomed. In 
no instance has a graduate of this school been known to 
disgrace his certificate. But in every case the young man 
has reached distinction in good conduct as well as in the 
evidence of superior abilities. All the graduates have re- 
turned frequently to school to report themselves, and but 
few of them now rank lower than Captain in our merchant 
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service. The offices of second, and in some cases of first 
mate, have been conferred upon boys taken from the deck and 
school room of the ship. The first meeting appointed by 
the founders of this school was held in the Baltimore Ex- 
change. The meeting was called by notice prepared by 
myself at the suggestion of Captain William Leslie, one of 
the oldest captains of the port of Baltimore and long among 
the most prominent shipping merchants of our city and a 
member of the Board of Trade. Of the meeting Captain 
Leslie was chairman and the undersigned seretary. It was 
proposed immediately after the organization of the meeting, 
and the proposition was admitted and reserved for future 
action, that the school should be incorporated as a State in- 
stitution. One of the main features of the institution was 
to be a boarding department, in which the pupils were to 
live under the direction of their instructors. Board and tu- 
ition were to be free alike to pupils from the city and coun- 
ties ; the city and counties to be represented pro rata accord- 
ing to population in the number of pupils admitted. 

The undersigned was called upon by a large number of per- 
sons from all parts of the city and some two or three from the 
counties desiring admission for their sons, who were greatly 
disappointed when they learned that no boarding depart- 
ment had been provided, and that they must of necessity be 
deprived of the advantages of the school. 

The usefulness of such an institution is apparent in the 
interesting and valuable features it presents. Its success 
in elevating the characters of its graduates in the gift of a 
good education and of the seamen's profession, through them, 
is indicated by the service it has already performed. A 
number of cases can be adduced as evidences of the truth of 
this declaration. 

The Floating School of Baltimore was the first established 
of its kind. In England and other countries there were 
institutions on shore for the education of young sailors, but 
ours is the first ever introduced on ship-board, and in which, 
upon the waves, the seaman was to be prepared for his pro- 
fession. Since ours was organized other similar institutions 
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have been introduced in cities of other States. My corres- 
pondence became so extensive in relation to the ship's school 
that I prepared a history of the institution, an edition of a 
thousand copies of which was soon exhausted. The sketch 
was circulated in many of the maritime cities of our country 
and of Europe. 

For the honor of the State and city, as well as for the 
great advantages that must result to the sailor's profession 
and to the merchant service, the Floating School should be 
placed upon its proper basis and supported. It is, in its 
position, one of the most valuable of our educational institu- 
tions. By the introduction and maintenance of an intelli- 
gent class in the management of the ship upon the sea, be- 
sides the additional safety promised to the ocean-traveller, 
the merchant service must be rendered more secure, and 
more profitable in the security. By the same agency in the 
profession of the sailor, the country may be represented 
abroad by a more advanced intelligence and a higher grade 
of respectability. These are considerations which affect our 
nationality as well as its maratime localities and interests, 
and it should not be treated indifferently by our legislators. 

IMPERFECT CONDITION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

I beg leave in this statement to direct the attention of the 
Board to the imperfect and inconvenient condition of several 
of our school -buildings, which greatly need repairs and im- 
])rovements. Some of the buildings are very inconveniently 
arranged, and the means of heating, and of lighting, and 
of ventilation, are very imperftBCt. Several of the buildings 
are without cellars, admitting of an altogether inadequate 
circulation of air under the lower floor. The necessities 
now apparent may be enumerated as follows : 

The buildings of Male and Female Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools No. 1, have very insufficient yard accommo- 
dations. To obviate the disadvantages arising from this 
source, the adjoining buildings to both houses, which are on 
Fayette street^ should be purchased, the buildings should 
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be removed, and the space occupied by them thrown into 
the yards of the school houses. The building occupied by 
the male department has but a small cellar, which should, 
if possible, be extended under the entire building. 

There is no cellar under -the building occupied by Male 
and Female Grammar School No. 2. 

Male Grammar School ^o. 3 has a cellar under but a part 
of the building, and an insufficient yard. This building is 
but one story in height and badly lighted. It would be 
well to dispose of this property and place the school in an- 
other location. 

The yard space of Female Grammar School No. 3 is too 
contracted. 

Male and Female Grammar Schools Nos. 4 and 5 have no 
cellars, and No. 4 but a small yard. 

Grammar School No. 6 has a very contracted cellar. 

Grammar School No. 7, Canton, has no cellar. 

Grammar Schools Nos. 8 and 9 have no cellar, and but 
little yard room. Under the floor of No. 9 there is water 
from one to three feet in depth. The walls are damp to the 
Taeight of several feet from the floor. 

Grammar School No. 11 has no cellar and a very small 
37ard. 

The yard of Grammar and Primary School No. 12 is in- 
sufficient. 

There is but a partial cellar under Grammar School No. 
^4, and a very contracted yard. 

Primaries No. 2 have no cellar and a contracted yard. 

Primaries No. 3 have no cellar. 

Primaries No. 4 have but a partial cellar and an insuffi- 
<:iient yard. 

Primaries No. 6 have no cellar. 

Primaries No. 8, 10 and 11 have but a partial cellar. 

Primaries No. 13 have no cellar and a small yard. 

Primaries No. 20 have but a partial cellar and very small 
yard. 

Primary No. 26, Harford avenue, has no cellar and but a 
small yard. 

Primary No. 31 has no cellar. 
6 
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Primaries Nos. 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32 are in rented 
buildings. 

No. 25 is in a building that is supported by props, and 
altogether unfit to be occupied by human beings. 

It will cost thirty to thirty-five thousand dollars to place 
these buildings in healthy and comfortable condition. 

VENTILATION AND HEATING. 

Ventilation. — In regard to ventilation it is probable that 
no artificial system has yet been invented that may be 
introduced into buildings as closely connected with other 
buildings as must be the case in cities, that can be adapted 
to all the departments needing the improvement. The 
outer and inner draughting of cold air, in any artificial 
manner, is so interfered with by ever-changing currents that 
play upon the atmosphere is to render any and all of the 
systems that I have examined imperfect in their adaptation 
to all the contingencies of inconvenience and awkwardness 
that appear in the school structures of this or of any former 
period. The cold air conduits that work in one department, 
fail in other departments of the same building. There is 
too much ventilation in the winter and too little in the sum- 
mer for the comfort of the school room. The cold air of the 
winter may be managed much easier than the still atmos- 
phere of the summer. To set the sultry air in motion and 
cool it by artificial means is a much more difficult operation 
than the heating of the cold air of the winter. It is much 
easier to manage draughts of heated than of cold air, and 
yet there is difficulty, in many instances, in this manage- 
ment. When the plan of the perfect heater shall have been 
invented, we may hope to approximate that by which the 
draughting of cold air can be regulated. What is difficult 
in the matter of heating is the production of a pleasant and 
healthy atmosphere in the school room. This can never be 
done by the use of stoves as they are now constructed and 
used. An improvement may be made in the proper use of 
the stoves. But if there is not sufficient teaching time dur- 
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ing the day, there is certainly no portion of time that can 
be allotted to the care of stoves. The draughts of our build- 
ings are of every variety, and require a varied attention, 
which the teacher cannot appropriate to the purpose. The 
greatest difficulty that I have encountered in the system of 
heating by the furnace, is in the imperfect construction of 
the furnace itself, and its improper location. 

In the course of my service I have been obliged to have 
altered or removed nearly every furnace that has not been 
constructed under my own supervision. In a number of in- 
stances, it has been after severe study and laborious effort 
that the furnaces have been made to answer their intended 
purpose. I mention these facts to indicate the imperfect 
condition of the heating and ventilating machinery of the 
times, and to direct the attention of the commissioners and 
teachers to the necessity of exercising great care in its intro- 
duction as well as in its use. I have known good furnaces to 
be removed and bad ones substituted in consequence of the 
mismanagement of the janitress. At one time the use of 
the furnaces of the building occupied as the Commissioners' 
office and by the Central High School was discontinued, and 
fourteen stoves introduced into the departments occupied by 
the school. I afterwards had the furnaces properly repaired 
and in a degree reconstructed, and the result was the remo- 
val of twelve of the stoves. In most instances of difficulty 
the furnace builder knows as little about the location and 
structure of a furnace as the commissioner or teacher, and 
there are always many erroneous views to be overruled in 
the search after the one that is correct. In the present im- 
perfect condition of the art of stove and furnace making, we 
must be satisfied with the nearest approximation we can 
make to perfection, and not be unreasonable in expecting 
more than we can realize in the premises. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavored in the limited 
time that I could devote to the purpose, to afford the best 
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view I could present of the condition and prospects of our 
public schools. In the labor of the teachers, under the su- 
pervision of the committees of the several schools, a good 
degree of progress has been made. As heretofore the ad- 
vance of the schools in their march of usefulness has not 
been universal. Some of them have worked themselves 
forward with a greater degree of success than others. Some 
have made more extended improvement than others. This 
irregular progress is neither more or less than may always 
be expected in the pursuits of so many schools, under the 
management of such a number of teachers representing the 
teaching element in various degrees of ability and expe- 
riences. 

By a close and constant supervision alone can the working 
elements of the schools be maintained in their places and in 
their successful advancement towards the perfection which, 
while they may never reach, they may ever be in the pro- 
gress of approximation. Perfection in anything does not 
seem to be allotted to the labors of humanity. The power 
of progress, however, is most certainly a part of its posses- 
sion, and in its pursuit there is profit as well as pleasure. 
To keep our system up with the times requires constant effort, 
constant watchfulness, constant careful, intelligent supervi- 
sion. In the slumbering of these agencies, or in their mis- 
application, there is the danger of defeat. In their efficient 
exercise there must be safety and success. Let the watch- 
word of our system be *' Progress I" Starting from the 
Board,' and echoed by the City Council and the community, 
it may find its response in the schools, and although, in the 
fault of humanity they may never reach perfection, in their 
progress there will be prosperity. 

EespectfuUy submitted, 

J. N. M'JiLTON, Treasurer, 
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APPENDIX TO THE TREASURER'S REPORT. 



OUR SYSTEM. 

The Board is divided into committees, to which are com- 
mitted the oversight of the schools. By the committees ap- 
plicants are furnished with certificates of admission into the 
Primary and Grammar Schools. The number of certificates 
given by Commissioners is called for at every regular meet- 
ing of the Board. No pupil is allowed admission into a 
school without a certificate, accompanied by the certificate 
of a physician that he has been eflScaciously vaccinated. The 
certificates of admission are returned to the office of the 
Board. The principals of schools report the number of pupils 
on their rolls, the number in attendance and their pr6gress, 
with the number and attendance of all the teachers. 

At the end of ea^h school term quarterly reports are sent 
from the schools to the office of the Board. These reports 
contain the names of all the pupils that have entered the 
schools by the certificates of the Commissioners, with the 
conditions of admission, and the accounts of the various de- 
partments of the schools. I have these reports in bound 
volumes, representing the working of the schools during 
each year since 1849. I showed them, with other arrange- 
ments of our system, to the superintendent of public instruc • 
tion of one of the large cities of our country, and he declared 
he had never witnessed the working of any system as per- 
fect as ours, and that he believed his city would pay thou- 
sands of dollars if they could exhibit so complete a working 
of their schools for so many years. These reports in bound 
volumes are in my office, and can be seen at any time. 
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The Working of the Schools. — In the practical working of 
the schools our system of public instruction is as nearly per- 
fect in its arrangement and operation as any other system 
now in use. It consists of three grades of schools — Primary, 
Grammar and High Schools. The studies of these schools 
are as uniform as they can be in so large a number of schools, 
taught by so many teachers, and in the use of so great a va- 
riety of teaching ability and experience. The working of 
the system is proof of its thoroughly systematic character. 

An-angement of Studies, — The studies of these three grades 
of schools, from the alphabet of the Primaries to the highest 
of the High iSchools, are as perfectly arranged in their order 
as the curriculum of a college. The pupils of the Primary 
Schools are transferred to Grammar Schools after examina> 
tion, which is ordered by the rules, and regularly conducted 
at the end of every school term or quarter. The pupils of 
the Grammar Schools are graduated into the High Schools 
after examination, which is ordered and regularly conducted 
near the close of each scholastic year, so that the students 
' may enter the classes of the first year at the beginning of 
the scholastic year in September. Students of the High 
Schools, who continue through their full courses, graduate 
with the certificate of the Board and Mayor and City Coun- 
cil at the end of each term. It would be more credit to the 
schools and more service to the pupils if they were graduated 
as they should be, with their regular scholastic honors. 
They are so graduated in similar institutions in New York, 
Philadelphia and other cities. 

Examinations. — At the end of each school term, when pu- 
pils are transferred by examination from the Primary to the 
Grammar Schools, all the classes of those schools are exam- 
ined and proficient pupils transferred from the lower to the 
more advanced classes. 

The pupils of the Grammar Schools are examined quar- 
terly at the close of each term for promotion to the more 
advanced classes. 
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The students of the High Schools are examined for ad- 
vancement to higher classes once in six months. 

The examinations, and transfers and graduations thus 
ordered, are as regularly conducted as the other exercises of 
the schools. They are part of the working machinery of the 
system, and so complete is its operation that the observing 
teacher of each class can tell at any moment the proficiency 
of any pupil of the class. 

Proficiency the Teat of Grade. — The rules of the Board 
require that primary pupils shall attend the Primary Schools, 
and that those that are prepared for the Grammar Schools 
shall attend the Grammar Schools. Provision is made for 
the attendance of Primary School pupils at Grammar Schools 
where there is no Primary School near their residences, as 
is the case in relation to the school at Locust Point and the 
school at Canton. 

Progress of Proficiency. — If proficiency is not progressive 
in the pursuit of the studies of our schools the fault is not 
because there is no system, nor that the system is not sys- 
tematically worked. If fault there be it will be found in the 
teaching element, which in so many schools cannot, ia every 
respect, be perfect in its uniformity. 

Practical Development. — One of the most important fea- 
tures of our system is the systematic process in the pursuit 
of the studies of the High Schools, by which our teaching 
element is prepared. The studies of the pupils are conducted 
with the view to the use of the knowledge attained in prac- 
tical life. This course is pursued in the Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools as well as in the High Schools. The pupils are 
encouraged in the use of their knowledge as they attain it. 
In fact they are instructed by the continuous drafts that are 
made upon their intelligence to use their knowledge in the 
process of its attainment and in the development and expan- 
sion of mental power during the pursuit. 
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Intelligent Teaching. — In the pursuit of an intelligent mode 
of instruction, we have nearly worked out the old rote system 
in the so-called systematic study of 6, a, 6a, and 6, Z, a, 6ia, 
and a large number of words in the spelling book, which the 
pupil may never have occasion to use during his life. We 
have worked upon the practice of using the intellect and 
drawing out its powers, as nearly as possible, as the powers 
of the intellect must be used in practical life. We have found 
out by our practical process that the memory of words is not 
knowledge, and we have endeavored to substitute for it the 
memory of thoughts and ideas. By this process we have suc- 
ceeded in the transfer of larger numbers of pupils from the 
Primary to the Grammar Schools than at any former period. 
With a number of the Primary School teachers but half im- 
pressed with the value of this pursuit of teaching and study, 
and with all the array of difficulties that appear in the way 
of any modification of the school routine, success has succeeded 
the efibrt. The success is apparent in the enlarged numbers 
transferred from the Primary to the Grammar Schools. In 
the communication, as in the use of knowledge, there can 
hardly be comparison between the efibrt to communicate and 
draw out knowledge as communicated and that of cramming 
the memory with words, the meaning.of which is unknown 
and which, therefore, can never be of use as intelligence, at 
least not until by some future process they are rendered in- 
telligible. Unless the necessary and proper application of 
the word in its intellectual power and position be known, 
the word can never be of use either in school or practical life. 

Propriety of Practical Study for Practical Life, — As the 
studies of the schools are pursued for the purpose of devel- 
oping knowedge and mental j^ower in its use for practical 
life, they should be pursued with the view of accomplishii>g 
that all-desirable object. That the rote routine of past years 
has crammed the memory with words that are useless, with- 
out their meaning and the power of their application, and 
thereby crippled the thinking powers, is fully substantiated 
by the large numbers of persons who have never reached the 
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ability of using practically most of their school studies. And 
many of these persons, instead of being the better able to 
use their natural abilities by the aid of their school studies, 
have found them so greatly damaged by them that with all 
their struggles to overcome the impediment they have been 
but partially able to accomplish the object. 

DESIGN OF THE SYSTEM. 

The design of our system in its present working is to pre- 
pare mental and moral power for use in practical responsible 
life. The best plan suggested by common sense for this 
purpose is that which developes practically, and in the view 
of responsibility, the young powers that are to be matured 
in the practical pursuits of the responsible life. The foun- 
dation must be able to bear the superstructure. Otherwise 
the superstructure cannot be appropriated to its proper use. 
Lay the foundation of a child's education by the cramming 
of its memory with words systematically arranged in spell- 
ing books, and the meaning and application of which are 
unknown, and will ever be unknown, unless accident devel- 
ope the knowledge, and it may require something of the 
miraculous to render it availing in practical life. The ab- 
surdity is as great as that of the teacher who hammers the 
words by the square into the child's memory, and then, be- 
cause he does not develope knowledge, calls him blockhead. 
The teacher who uses words as blocks, and hammers them 
however fast in the pupil's memory must be a manufacturer 
of blockheads. 

KEMARKS OP TEACHERS. 

The following observations of teachers we take from their 
reports. All the teachers do not express their views in re- 
lation to their schools. It would be well for them to do so, 
as it unfolds their own views of their own schools and not 
only enlarges the opportunity of appreciating their labors, 
but affords evidence of the manner in which they exercise 
the oversight and observe the effects of their own effort^. 
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Male Grammar School No, 8, Mr, John BasHy Principal. — 
I take great pleasure in reporting the present condition of 
this school as highly satisFactory. I am assisted by an in- 
telligent and energetic corps of assistants, each of whom vies 
with the other in the highly laudable effort to excel in his 
or her particular branch. I have classified and graded my 
school so that the boys in each particular class are about 
equally well prepared. I spend most of the day with my 
class, designated as class E. My assistants alternate daring 
the different periods of the day. 

To my first assistant, A. F. Wilkerson, I have assigned 
the duty of teaching the Arithmetic in classes A, B, Q and D. 

To Miss Annie E. Porter, Grammar and Orthography in 
classes A, B, C and D. 

To Miss Mary H. Jackson, Geography and Map lessons 
in classes A, B, C and D. 

To Miss Helen W. Bankhead, Music and History in classes 
A, B, C, D and E. 

Miss Bankhead has my class E in Music and History from 
two to three P. M. each day. During that period I have 
her class in Mental Arithmetic and Denominational Tables. 

We need an additional class room and new furniture, 

Male Grammar School No. 15, Mr. J. Fleming Arthur , 
Principal. — The general condition of the school will, I think, 
be found to compare favorably with that of the last year, while 
the grade of each class is somewhat elevated. To effect the lat- 
ter has been a matter of some difficulty, owing to the large 
number of pupils transferred each quarter from the Primary 
Schools. To make room for these a large promotion in each 
class is rendered necessary ; and thus many, who have not 
had time to make that substantial progress necessary for a 
successful pursuit of the studies in the clasaes to which they 
are elevated, are forced onward greatly to their injury. If 
this transfer could be made semi-annually, and not quar- 
terly, as at present, the condition of the school would be 
much improved. Owing to our crowded condition, we are 
now laboring under much disadvantage, it being impossible 
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to accommodate more pupils unless further space be pro- 
vided. To my assistants much is due. They have spared 
neither labor nor care in their efforts to advance the welfare 
of the school. 

Female Grammar School No, 9, Miss Anna G. Chappell, 
Principal, — In compliance with a request from your Honor- 
able Body, I take pleasure in respectfully submitting the fol- 
lowing statement: 

During the last year, though Female Grammar School 
No. 9 has not attained to that high degree of excellence de- 
sired by those in supervision, it has not retrograded intellect- 
ually or numerically, but has been advancing slowly and, / 
think, surely. In my efforts for the improvement of the 
school I have been greatly assisted by the kind co-operation 
of the committee, Mr. J. Merrefield and Mr. W. A. Me- 
graw ; also by the unwearied diligence of the ladies asso- 
ciated with me. 

November 25, 1864, I reported one hundred and eighty- 
four pupils in the Grammar and Primary classes ; of that 
number forty were members of the two Grammar classes, 
the remainder belonged to the Primary department. Through 
the exertions of the committee the classes were separated, 
and, September 5, 1865, opened as distinct schools. 

November 25, 1865, Female Grammar School No. 9 num- 
bers seventy-six pupils. 

November 25, 1865, Female Primary School No. 9 num- 
bers one hundred and fifty pupils, showing an increase of 
forty-two scholars. 

My hope for the future prosperity of the school is in the Pri- 
mary department. The Grammar School has never been sup- 
ported by regular quarterly supplies from Primary Schools, 
but has always depended for its growth on outside patron- 
age. If our Primary continues to increase, this diflSculty 
will be obviated, and in course of time, Female Grammar 
No. 9 may take a place among the popular schools of the 
city. Hoping and laboring for this result, I respectfully 
ask the sympathy and forbearance of your Honorable Body. 
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Male Primary School No. 3, Mrs. C. E. SmaU. Principal. 
I report the school as progressing both morally and intel- 
lectually. The school is large and the attendance much 
better than heretofore. By strict enforcement of rules and 
attention to duty on the part of teachers, the scholars are 
improving. Rapid progress has been made in music by both 
teachers and pupils. 

Male Primary School No. 3, Miss Georgia J. DuvaU, Prin- 
cipal, — Our school is in a flourishing condition. The boys 
are obedient, and endeavor generally to improve the time 
allowed them for study. They are making progress, and 
seem anxious to become prepared for the Grammar Schools. 

Male Primary School No. 4, Miss Sallie A. E. Pattison, 
Principal, — Notwithstanding our crowded class-room and 
other diflSculties, I am pleased to state that Male Pri- 
mary School No. 4 is in a flourishing condition, number- 
ing more, and the classes grading higher, than at CLuy 
period since my connection with it. The pupils are regu- 
lar in attendance, diligent in school, evincing a strong de- 
sire to improve. 

The method of teaching spelling (mentioned in the last 
annual report) I have tried, and report an admirable success. 
I am convinced that it is the most efficient way of teach- 
ing that branch. 

Male Primary No. 4 is very fortunate in having a good 
corps of assistants, who are willing to co-operate with the 
Principal in any way for the advancement of the school. 

Male Primary School No. 8, Miss S. E. Smith, Principal. 
Our school continues prosperous. The pupils, with but few 
exceptions, manifest a disposition to improve. During the 
past year our school has been filled to its utmost capacity 
under the present arrangement. A division in the main 
room might be made, by which more pupils could be accom- 
modated in the same space. 
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Male Primary School No. 9, Miss Marietta Barrichnan, 
Principal. — This school has made an improvement this year 
over last in the number of its pupils and the number trans- 
ferred to Grammar Schools, as may be seen from the last 
report rendered. The attendance of teachers has been punc- 
tual, and also of scholars, absence occurring only in cases of 
sickness or by permission of parents — truant-playing scarcely 
existing. It is needless to say anything in reference to the 
building, its dampness and unfitness for a school being well 
known. I am happy to learn that the desired improvement 
will be made. 

Male Primary School No. 13, Miss S. E. Day, Principal. 
The school is prosperous. Scholars orderly, well-behaved 
and regular in attendance. All manifest a desire to im- 
prove. I think I can say that in spelling and reading, there is 
an advancement beyond any foi-mer period, owing to the 
untiring patience, perseverance and diligence of my assist- 
ants, which tend to the advancement of the school in every 
respect. We are laboring under one disadvantage^ of hav- 
ing two classes in one room. The addition of another is 
desirable. There has been an increase of promotions in the 
several classes during the year. I have transferred sixty- three 
to the Grammar Schools. 

Male Primary School No. 17, Miss Sarah A. Sewell, Prin- 
cipal, — The number of pupils on roll during the year will 
compare favorably with the previous report. Attendance 
not as good as I would desire, but suppose it is owing to the 
locality. NyUmber sent to Grammar School, forty-three. 
Teachers diligent, each one seeming anxious to promote the 
character of her class. 

Female Primxiry School No. 3, Miss Louisa Browning, 
Principal. — Found the school in excellent condition, reflect- 
ing great credit upon my predecessors : attendance and be- 
havior good ; assistants punctual and faithful in their efforts, 
seeming to be thoroughly imbued with the importance of 
their work. 
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Male Primary School No. 6, Miss Mary Henderson, Prinr 
cipal, — We are glad to state that our school is in a very 
flourishing condition, and has greatly improved in cAaracfer 
and standing. The attendance has vory much increased ; so 
much 60, that we have had to take an additional teacher. 
The children, although a poor class, are very industrious and 
attentive, and evince a great desire for learning, though we 
fear they meet with but little encouragement at home. We 
are highly gratified with the condition of our school gener- 
ally, and can safely say our march is onward. 

Female Primary School No, 7, Miss Amanda Barker , 
Principal, — In respect to the condition of our school since 
the last report, we may, I believe conscientiously, report sat- 
isfactory progress. The majority of our scholars are stu- 
dious, attentive and ambitious, making our task of instruc- 
tion both easy and pleasant, while each teacher appears to 
take that fervent, enthusiastic interest in her work which, 
rightly directed, is a sure guaranty of success. 

Female Primary School No. 9, Miss Susan H, Brundigey 
Principal, — Female Primary School No. 9 opened on Mon- 
day, September 5, 1865, in the same building with Female 
Grammar School No. 9, having formed part of said school. 
November 25, 1865, I reported one hundred and fifty pu-^ 
pils, nineteen of whom were promoted to the Grammar 
School. So far I think the prospect encouraging, and hope 
the patronage of the public and the co-operation of your 
Honorable Body will be given to a school standing so much 
in need of assistance. 

Female Primary School No, 12. Miss Laura D, Brian^ 
Principal — The year has passed so void of events such as 
are usually offered in a report that I am at a loss to know 
what to write. We have moved steadily and, I may say, 
industriously onward. Not a single instance of lateness on the 
part of the teachers has transpired during the year ; greater 
or more uniform devotion to duty I think could not be re- 
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quired. Repults are such as might have been anticipated 
from the course each teacher has pursued. All have seemed 
to have a high sense of their duty as teacher, and have at- 
tended their classes with such a feeling. The number of 
pupils on roll is very much larger than last year, and is 
daily increasing. We have, gentlemen, the wish to merit 
your approbation, and hope what we have done, and still 
purpose doing, may award us this high distinction. 

Female Primary School No. 13, Miss Mary A. Joice, 
Principal. — The school is at present in a very prosperous 
condition, the number on roll being one hundred and eighty- 
three, and the average attendance for the scholastic year just 
ended, one hundred and sixty-eight. Pupils manifest a de- 
sire for improvement and promotion ; also respectful in their 
intercourse with the teachers ; assistants punctual, diligent 
in the discharge of their duties, cheerfully co-operating with 
the Principal in the management and education of the pu- 
pils. I would suggest the building of an additional room, 
as it would obviate the necessity of having two classes in the 
Principal's room. 

Female Primary School No. 14, Miss Emily M. Ellis ^ Prin- 
cipal. — The school is in a prosperous condition. Teachers 
take great interest in th(-ir classes ; scholars orderly and 
well-behaved, generally manifesting a desire to improve ; 
would suggest transfers to Grammar Schools every six 
months instead of quarterly. 

Female Primary School No. 17, Miss E. V. Addison, Prin- 
cipal. — The school has been in a prosperous condition, and 
has been fuller than during the previous year. The teach- 
ers have been diligent and regular in attendance, and the 
improvement of the pupils fair. . There has been a higher 
tone of morals in the school, and a larger number of paying 
pnpils than ever before. 

Female Primary School No. 19, Miss Esther Wheeler, 
Principal. — We are endeavoring to instil into the minds of 
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our pupils the seeds of knowledge and virtue ; and although 
our school is not as flourishing as we desire, yet we feel that 
the scholars are improving, and that the influence exerted 
by the school is beneficial to those who attend. 

Female Primary School No. 28, Miss Anna M, OermaUj 
Principal. — Considering the disadvantages labored under, 
this school may be regarded as in an improved condition. 
Were it not for the number of pupils who annually leave, 
and most of them among the more advanced scholars, the 
interest of the school might be considerably promoted. At- 
tendance not so good as I desire, owing principally to the 
poverty of many parents. The children are obliged to be 
frequently absent from school. The present condition of 
the school is far better than might be expected from the sit- 
uation, and a change of location is earnestly asked for. 

Female Primary School No. 30, Miaa Anna JSooney, Prinr- 
dpal. — This school has prospered during the past year, and 
notwithstanding the inconvenience of four large classes be- 
ing obliged to recite lessons in one comparatively small 
room, the improvement of the pupils, morally and mentjiUy, 
has been very encouraging The increase in the average 
attendance is most gratifying ; and the pernicious practice 
of parents detaining their children at home for trivial causes 
is rapidly yielding to the earnest entreaties of the little ones, 
'^ not to be kept from school." The teachers are faithful to 
their trust. 
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VISIT AND REPORT OP A COMMITTBE OP THE LEGISLATURE OP 
THE STATE. 

When our report had reached this point in its progress of 
being printed, a committee was ordered by the House of 
Delegates of the State Legislature to visit and examine the 
Public Schools of our city, and report their condition to the 
House. The report of the committee has been presented 
and a copy received in time to have it embodied in this ap- 
pendix. It is well that it should be placed upon the record 
of our labors, as it may become a matter of interest in the 
future history of our Public School system. 

On Saturday evening we received notice of the intention 
of the committee to make their visit on Monday morning, 
allowing no time for communication with the teachers, 
who were taken by surprise at the entrance of so many 
gentlemen into their schools. A word of explanation satis- 
fied them, and they were all highly pleased with the knowl- 
edge that no preparation whatever had been made for the 
reception of the committee. 

The gentlemen of the legislative committee were accom- 
panied by Messrs. Irelan, Ewalt, Moore, Valiant and Green, 
of the City Council, and Messrs. Plummer, Daniel, Hynes, 
Arthur, Pitt, Clarke and Sumwalt, of the School Board. 
All the gentlemen of the City Council and Board of School 
Commissioners were not present at all the schools. 

The number of schools visited is sixteen, situated in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, viz : The Western Female High 
School, No. 1 Male and Female Grammar, No. 15 Male and 
Female Grammar, and No.l Male and No. 15 Male and Female 
Primary, in the Western part of the city ; the Eastern Fe- 
male High School, and No. 2 Male and Female Grammar, 
No. 7 Male and Female Primary, in the Eastern, and No. 
10 Male and Female Grammar School in the Southern ; the 
Central High School in the centre of the city. The number 
of classes in these schools is seventy-five, taught by seventy- 
five teachers. 

7 
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The gentlemen were allowed time for dinner between cne 
and two o'clock each day, this being the period at which 
the schools were at recess. The classes were examined in 
the presence of the gentlemen in an entirely extemporaneous 
manner, offering opportunity for questions by any person in 
attendance. The examination took the pupils almost en- 
tirely from their books, and drew out their reasoning powers 
in the original answers required. No practice upon the rote 
system from the books could have produced such an exami- 
nation. The evolution of thought was free and rapid, and 
in some instances, surprisingly intelligent. 

The gentlemen of the committee were informed that one 
of the schools visited labored under as many disadvantages 
as could operate against most of the county schools. They 
were told that a large number of the pupils would be obliged 
to leave school in the spring for work in the brick-yards. 
Surprise was exhibited that such proficiency should have 
been attained by pupils who were able to afford so small a 
proportion of their time in attendance upon the schools. 
One of the gentlemen remarked that the boys had answered 
questions that would do credit to persons of matured life 
that were well educated. 

The surprise and pleasure of the committee were frequently 
expressed in addresses delivered to the pupils, who "were 
highly delighted with the compliments they received. The 
teachers were very highly commended for the success- of 
their labors as witnessed by the committee. 

The visit of the committee of the Legislature will be long 
remembered by the pupils of the schools, who were desirous 
of the exhibition of a most hearty approval the attention 
their schools had elicited from the highest legislative coun- 
cil of their State. Such visits frequently repeated would 
not only extend the desired information in relation to the 
condition of our schools, but afford both teachers and pupils 
encouragement for the prosecution of their important and 
necessary labors in their educational pursuits. The follow- 
ing is the report of the committee : 
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** The committee appointed to visit and examine the Pub- 
lic Schools of the city of Baltimore, respectfully report that 
they never performed a more pleasing official duty. • They 
visited and examined the schools in their three grades of 
Primary, Q-rammar and High Schools. The system pursued 
in the management of the schools is complete indts course 
of study and transfer on the attainment of proficiency, not 
only from the lower to the higher grades of schools, but 
from the lower to the higher classes of each of the. grades. 
The pupils are examined and transferred quarterly from the 
Primary to the Grammar Schools. At the time of these ex- 
aminations and transfers, the pupils in all the classes of the 
Grammar and Primary Schools are examined and transferred 
from the lower to the higher classes. The pupils of the 
High Schools are admitted, after examination, once a year. 
They are examined in July and admitted in September. 
There are stated examinations and advancement of the pu^ 
pils of the High Schools once in six months. 

The pupils of the schools were examined in the studies of 
their respective classes, the schools not having any notice of 
the visit of the committee. The proficiency of the pupils is 
remarkable in each of the grades of schools and classes of 
the schools. The examinations were conducted generally 
by oral questions, outside of the books, developing, in an 
astonishing degree, the intelligence of the pupils and the 
use they are able to make of the knowledge they have at- 
tained.* 

The systematic development of the spelling department 
attracted the especial attention of the committee. It does 
not consist of an assemblage of words of the same number 
of syllables, and of like termination, but of the words in 
their etymological association, giving the root of the word, 
its prefix and affix, its definition and the family of words to 
which it belongs. The words of all the reading books, the 
histories, the geography, and even of the arithmetic, are 
spelled and defined and etymologized in the same way. 
In the Central High School recitations were condaoted iu 
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the higher classics and in declamation, exhibiting great pro* 
ficiency on the part of the pupils, and equal talent and 
teaching capability on the part of the professors. 

The Female High Scl^ools exhibited a high standard of 
excellence in study. That most diflScult branch of school 
education, reading, was exhibited in a very high degree of 
attainment ; the young ladies acquitted themselves most 
handsomely in its development, reflecting great credit upon 
the teachers who are engaged in instructing them. 

The singing in all the schools is pursued on a scientific 
basis. The children of the Primary Schools sing by note, 
and are remarkable in their proficiency. 

The committee are of the opinion that the Public Schools 
of the city of Baltimore are an honor to the State and city, 
and that their present management and supervision ought 
not to be interfered with except with great caution. The 
proper point of consideration for the Legislature is the eleva- 
tion of the schools of the counties to the high standard at- 
tained by those of the city. 

The committee recommend that the school system of Bal- 
timore shall remain as it is, and that the Mayor and City 
Council be allowed full power fco confer the usual scholastic 
degrees upon the graduates of the High Schools. 

Signed, 

C. B. Hynbs, Chairman^ 
Richard B. B. Chbw, 
James Yalliant, 
H. A. Silver. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 



The Annual Commencement was held in the Holliday street Theatre, Tuesday, 
morning, July 11th. On this occasion seventeen young men graduated, as fol- 
lows ; 

I. Certificates were given to the elevm following, in testimony of their having 
satisfactorily completed the Classical coarse of four years : 

EDWARD B. BATES, EDWARD L. HOOPER, 

JOHN T. BECKLEY, AMOS W. PATTEN, 

JAMES FRAME, WILLIAM B. SAUMKNIG, 

JOHN S. M. HASLUP, WILLIAM T. SMITH, 

CHARLES A. HOFFMANN, ALEXANDER M. WILCOX, 

GEORGE C. YEISLEY. 

II. Certificates were given to the three following, in testimony of their having 
satisfactorily completed the English course of four years : 

LAMARTINE BISHOP, SEPTIMUS P. TUSTIN, 

WILLIAM A. WHITE. 

III. Certificates were given to the three following, in testimony of their having 
satisfactorily completed the English course of two years : 

EZEKIEL P. JONES, LEWIS C. MBRRYMAN, 

CHARLES W. VIRTUE. 

IV. The following distinctions were awarded by the Faculty : 

JAMES FRAME The Honorary Oration. 

JOHN T. BECKLEY The Valedictory Oration.. 

JOHN S. M. HASLUP The Salutatory Address. 

V. The Peabody Prizes (in all $500) were awarded as follows: 

or THE FIRST GRADE, $100 EACH. 

JAMES FRAME, ALEX. MARTIN WILCOX, 

GEORGE CONRAD YEISLEY. 

OF THE SECOND GRADE, $50 BACH. 

CHARLES AUGUST HOFFMANN, WILLIAM THOMAS SMITH, 

AMOS WILLIAMS PATTEN, EDWARD BAYLEY BATES. 

The Peabody Institute was represented by a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Thomas Donaldson, Joseph Cushing and Reverdy Johnson, Jr., Esqs. 

VI. The following members of the class were pronounced ^^Dittinguished,^'' 
their graduating average being ninety or upwards : James Frame, 9Y.9 ; Alex- 
ander M. Wilcox, 95.3; George C. Yeisley, 95.1 ; Charles A. Hofifmann, 95; 
Amos W. Patten, 93.2; William T. Smith, 91.1; Edward B. Bates, 91. The 
following were pronounced "iffrtVortoMt," their graduating average being 80 or 
upwards: John S. M. Haslup, 89 ; John T. Beckley, 88.8; Edward L. Hooper, 
87.4; Septimus P. Tustin, 83.7; William B. Saumenig, 80.5. 



REPORT. 



Central High School, 
Baltimore, December 31, 1865. 

^0 the Commissioners of Public Schools : 

Gentlemen, — The close of another year admonishes me of 
"Ihe duty of presenting the twenty-seventh annual report of 
this school. 

The Fifteenth Annual Commencement was held, as usual, 
in the HoUiday street Theatre on Tuesday morning, July 
11. The names of the graduates will be found on the op- 
posite page. Fourteen young men graduated on the full 
course of four years, and three on the partial course of two 
years. Thomas Donaldson, Esq., representing the Peabody 
Institute, accompanied the bestowment of the prizes with a 
few very appropriate remarks. Additional interest was given 
to the occasion by an address to the class from the Hon. C. 
C. Cox, which was listened to with marked attention. 

In my last report I urged the adoption of a single course 
of study. I am happy now to say that the evidence of 
the inutility of a separate English course has become so 
obvious that the Board has, within the year, concluded to 
Abandon it, and hereafter to have but one, adapted to the 
wants of our students. This school has been in existence 
long enough to know what is the sort of education most ad- 
vantageous to the vast majority of those who enter it ; and, 
upon the basis of this experience, the Board has adopted a 
plan of study arranged as much as possible to conclude the 
branches of knowledge pursued each year At the end of that 
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year ; the intention being that the greatest completeness 
possible be given to the education of those who leave at the 
end of any year, without having gone over the entire curri-. 
culum. This plan of study has been extended to cover five 
years, without, however, interfering with the four years' 
course in any way. Those studehts who have successfully 
prosecuted their studies will, at the end of four years, re- 
ceive the certificate of the Central High School, as hereto- 
fore, and the distribution of the Peabody prizes will not be 
interrupted ; but thosfe who desire to do so will be permitted 
to continue one year longer, during which they will be em- 
ployed in increasing their knowledge of the classical and 
modern languages, the higher mathematics and physics, his- 
tory and English literature, with mental, moral and politi- 
cal philosophy, and will receive such other instruction as 
will qualify them to enter with advantage at once upon pro- 
fessional study or the practice of teaching. If this legisla- 
tion is followed up by improving the qualifications of those 
transferred to us from the Grammar Schools, the students 
who graduate upon the five years* course will be fully equal 
to the graduates of our best colleges, and worthy of college 
honors and distinctions. I therefore ask that you take such 
steps as may be necessary to secure to the Principal, Faculty 
and Committee of the School the rights and powers which 
pertain to the Presidents, Faculties and Boards of incorpo- 
rated colleges, so that we may confer upon deserving young 
men, our alumni, all the literary honors usually granted by 
American institutions of learning. 

The examination of candidates for admission was held in 
this building on the 12th day of July, at which one hundred 
and thirty-nine were present. As the result, one hundred 
and fourteen were admitted and entered upon our roll. Of 
the scholars already belonging to the school, one hundred 
and thirteen returned after the summer vacation. Our total 
number, therefore, in September, was two hundred and 
twenty-seven. This number is not quite, but very nearly, 
as many as can be accommodated in these rooms. 
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In .my last report I suggested a change in the mode of 
conducting the examination of candidates for admission. I 
proposed to drop the theoretical questions in Arithmetic and 
Algebra, and to increase considerably the number of practi- 
cal examples. Further reflection and experience has only 
confirmed me in the conviction that such a change would 
be productive of more satisfactory results. I therefore re- 
peat this recommendation. 

Touching the wants of this school, they are all summed 
up in one word — the new building ; and of it, I have this 
only to report : Non ctsptce asiurgunt turres — pendent opera 
irUerrupta. 

The school is in good condition ; the attendance of 
both teachers and students regular ; the moral tone, as far 
as I can judge, very good ; industry in study about the 
usual average ; the departments of study well organized ; 
the course of study well arranged and excellent ; the faculty 
full ; the Professors constant and attentive to their duties ; 
and, in a word, the total result for the year all that, under 
our circumstances, and with our advantages and appliances, 
could reasonably be expected. 

I desire to make my compliments to the committee, and 
to acknowledge their readiness, at all times, to contribute 
to the advantage of the school. 

AH which is respectfully submitted. « 

Thomas D. Baird. 
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EEOITATIONS OP THE OENTEAL HIGH SOHOOL, 
63d and 54th Terms. 



I. RBCITATI0N8 HBABD BACH WEKK BY THE SEVERAL PROFESSORS. 

Prop. BAIRD. — ^Mental and Moral Philosophj, 3 times ; Latin, 11; Constitution 

of the United States, 1; History, 2 17 

Prop. MORGAN.— Latin, 15 times; Greek, 7 22 

Dr. McINTLRE. — ^Analylcal Geometry and Calculus, 3 times ; Astronomy, 2 ; 

Surveying and Navigation, 3; Mensuration, 11 ; Geometry, 4 23 

Prop. ELLIOTT.— Geometry, 11 times; Algebra, 12 23 

Prof. WEBSTER.— Book-Keeping, 8 times; Writing, 15 23 

Prof. LOVEJOY.-^Rhetoric> 5 times; English, 6; Analysis, 3; Elocution, 

8 ; Constitution of the United States,. 1 23 

Prof. HEILIG.— History, 12 times; German, 11 23 

Prof. WENTZ— Natural Philosophy, 10 times; Chemistry, 3; Physiology, 

10 23 

Prof. WITTE.— French, 11 times; German, 12 23 

n. BBCITATI0N8 MADE EACH WEEK BY THE SEVERAL CLASSES. ' 

IL — Latin, 3 times ; Greek, 4 ; German, 3 ; French, 2 ; Analytical Geometry 
and Calculus, 3 ; Astronomy, 1 ; Chemistry, 3 ; Rhetoric and Elocution, 
2 ; Mental and MoralPhilosophy, 3 ; Constitution of the United States, 1, 25 

G. — ^Latin, 3 times; Greft, 3; German, 3; French, 3; Surveying and Nav- 
igation, 3 ; Astronomy, 1 ; Natural Philosophy, 4 ; Book-Keeping, 1 ; 
History, 2; Rhetoric and Elocution, 2 25 

F. — Latin, 4 times ; French, 3 ; Mensuration, 4 ; Geometry, 4 ; Physiology, 
3; History, 2; Rhetoric and Elocution, 3; Book-Keeping, 2 25 

E. — Latin, 4 times ; French, 3 ; Mensuration, 4 ; Geometry, 4 ; Physiology, 
3; History, 2; Rhetoric and Elocution, 3; Book-Keeping, 2 25 

D. — German, 5 times ; Mensuration, 3 ; Geometry, 4 ; Physiology, 2 ; Natural 
Philosophy, 2 ; History, 2 ; Rhetoric and Elocution, 3 ; Book-Keeping, 
3; Constitution of the United States, 1 25 

C. — ^Latin, 4 times ; German, 4 ; Algebra, 3 ; Geometry, 2 ; Natural Philoso- 
phy, 2; History, 2; English Language and Elocution, 3; Writing, 5 25 

B. — Latin, 4 times; German, 4; Algebra, 3; Geometry, 2; Natural Philoso- 
phy, 2 ; History, 2; English Language and Elocution, 3 ; Writing, 5 25 

A. — ^Latin, 4 times; German, 4; Algebra, 3: Geometry, 2; Natural Philoso- 
phy, 2; History, 2; English Language and Elocution, 3; Writing, 5 25 
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CATALOGUE 



OF THB 



STUDENTS OF THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

FOR THE YEAR COMMENCING SEPTEMBER Iw, 1865. 



FOURTH TEAR.— 14. 



H Class. — Emmet Brown. John H. Emery, Otis 8. Fort, 
Daniel Greenbaum, William T. Harvey, Derrick K. Houck, 
George L. Irvin, John E. Jones, Alvia P. Kennedy, Solo- 
mon Lauer, John H. Miller, John D. Richardson, Andrew 
Troeger. 

THIRD YEAR.— 30. 

G Class.— John H. Appell, Darid E. Ball, Albert J. 
Bayless, James E. Beaumont, Wm. J. Chichester, Thomas 
C. Clark, Thomas W. Crook, Chas. E. Davis, Henry Dun- 
lap, Samuel W. Duvall, John A. Fricker, Geo. W. Gillas- 
pey, Joseph B. Greensfelder, Edw. D. Halbert, Thomas E. 
Hampton, George Hinman, Robert R. Leitch, Albert R. J. 
Lish, Thomas McCHntock, George E. Maydwell, Daniel S. 
Miller, Elmer S. Miller, William R. Miller, John R. Riall, 
John H. Schroeder, John W. R. Sumwalt, James F. Sup- 
plee, Herman W. Thomiz, Francis M. H. Toft, Cherrick 
Westbrook. 
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SECOND YEAE. — 67. 

F Class. — Andrew J. Bandel, John H. B. Beck, George 
H. Berger, Wm. McK. Byrn, John S. Campbell, John G. 
Chapman, Geo. C. M. R. Daneker, Jas. Darrington, Jno. 
J. Dobler, Jas. F. J. Dunn, Wm. H. Eckhardt, Charles H. 
Faringer, John J. Faupel, James H. Ferguson, Michael 
F. Foley, Harry J. Ford, Marcus A. Frank, Myer A. L. 
Frank, Charles E. Garitee, Benjamin F. Grove, George M. 
Harkness, George H. Harrison, George A. Hartman, Alex- 
ander B. Henderson, Enoch P. Holden. 

E Class.— William D. Jameson, Albert S. Kemp, Wil- 
liam F. A. Kemp, Ephraim Keyser, James W. Kirkman, 
George W. Kirwan, George C. Kronmiller, George T. B. 
Lewis, Jacob L. Moffett, Robert M. Neilson, Thos. T. Nel- 
son, Edw. Norwood, Myer Plant, Newton S. Rutter, Rich- 
ard H. Shedrick, John J. Spies, William H. Sroud, Sey- 
mour B. Storke, Samuel E. Thompson, Edward Torsch, 
John H. Tucker, George R. Vea2!ey, David P. Vincent, Al- 
raon Wright, James J. Zimmerman. 

D Class. — John M. M. Armstrong, Theodore C. Cath- 
cart, Amos J. Cleaveland, Theodore Dobler, John T. Fraut- 
cis, Thomas C. Moffett, William H. North, James S. Peed, 
Thomas 0. Renwick, Albert H. Rogers, Harry W. Rusk, 
Francis H. Saumenig, William Schoenhardt, Thos. A. Sew- 
ard, Samuel M. Sindall, Edward W. Tudor, Louis N. Wil- 
cox. 

FIRST TEAR.— 116. 

C Class. — Simon Alexander, James H. Alford, Charles 
C Andrews, William H. Annan, Henry C. Applegarth, 
"William J. Applegarth, August E. Arnold, Julius Bam- 
l>erger, John Baumgartner, James H. Bay, Martin Beaden- 
kopf, Charles W. Bennett, Thomas A. Bequett, Lewis Berg- 
ner, Theodore A. Biscoe, Frederick G. Boyce, John W, 
Cave, Samuel R. Chichester, William W. Christopher, Al- 
bert D. Clark, George R. Clark, James G. Clark, William 
E. Clayton, William J. Clendenen, Louis S. Clunet, Josiah 
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N. Cobb, Benjamin Cohen, Ephraim Cohen, Daniel Constan- 
tine, Clark T. Cottrell. John T. Coughlin, Morris L. Crox- 
all, Francis A. Daneker, Thomas G. DeFord, Jabez Dew, 
Harry C. Duff, Henry W. Evans. 

B Class. — Harry E. Fairbank, Jacob Federleicht, Her- 
mann Frey, Albert M. Froet, Edward Gable, John J. M. 
Gallagher, Edward W. Gorman, James T. Green, Naphtali 

B. Greensfelder, Moses Hamburger, Columbus J. Hamilton, 
Richard A. Harris, Edward E. Harvey, James L. Helm, 
Charles Hill, James C. Hill, Robert M. Hoffman, Franklin 
J. Hoffmann, George T. Holton, Charles G. Idding, Wash- 
in/^ton Irvin, Arthur G. Jackson, Chas. H. Jackson, Ernest 
Jameson, William C. Jenness, Ogier Keen, Henry S. Kel- 
ler, Edward W. King, Frank G. Kirwan, Wm. W. Knight, 
Lawrence Kuszmaul, Thomas W. Leary, John L. Lewis, 
Charles E. Loane, Joseph K. Love, George P. McCoUum, 
Chas. C. McDowell, Patrick T. McNeill, James L. McPhail. 

A Class.— William 8. P. Mallon, William H. K Marsh, 
William G. Middleton, Jas. Millar, Daniel S. Miller, Geo. 

C. Miller, Wilton G. Miller, George W. Moore, George R. 
Mowel, William T. Moxley, James R. Myers, Thomas E. 
Myers, Wm. T. O'Reilly, Robert Peed, Edward P. Phelps, 
John A. Richardson, John Robinson, Jonathan Rogers, Jo- 
seph Rosenfeld, Edward Schubert, Frederick C. Seeman, 
Adam H. Seltzer, Philip E. Shock, Lawrence S. Smith, 
Charles G. Snow, Wilton Snowden, Robert St. J. Stewart, 
Benjamin F. Swain, Samuel F. Tapraan, James R. Tucker, 
John W. Turnbull, William H. Veasel, Basil S. Wellener, 
Jos. G. Wells, Ferdinand S. Whiting, William A. Whit- 
son, George W. Wiener, William J. Williams, George H. 
Wrightson, Charles E. M. Young. 
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BTJ^^'^aiJkJXtrT OF O.A.XA^OCa-TTS. 



*•«- 



Fourth year, H Class, [Classical] .11 

cc u H " [English] 3 

— 14 

Third " G , " [Classical] 30 

Second " F ' " " 26 

E " " 25 

D " [English] 17 

— 67 
First '« C " [aassical] 37 

B « " 39 

A " " 40 

— 116 
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REPORT OF THE 



PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

JXJI-"ir, 1866, 

WITH THE WORK PERFORMED BY EACH. 



The small figares, 1, 2, 3, indicate foarths. 



GEAMMAR SCHOOL, No. 1. 



Test 

Standard 

Arnold, August E. . 

Bergner, Lewis , 

Clendenen, Wm. J. 

Cobb, Josiah N 

Frey, Hermann 

Irvin, Washington., 
MUler, Daniels.... 
Moxley, Wm. T...., 
Kogers, Jonathan.. 
Shock, Philip E...., 
Whitson, Wm. A.., 
Wiener, George W 
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20 
15 



18 
20 
20 
19 
20 
19 
20 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
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GRAMMAE SCHOOL No. 2. 
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6 
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CJouflrhlin John T 


3 
4 
4 
2 


6 
5 
6 
6 


10 


52 


7^ 
7 

10 
8 


8' 20 


Lewis John Li 


9 

8* 


5^ 


7» -20 


Seltzer Adam H 


8 ' 5^ 26 


Wellener, Basil S 


8 ! 4 


9 i 7» 20 
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Cave, JohnW | 3« 

Daneker, Francis A ' 2 

Jenness, Wm. Chapman. I 4 

King, Edwin W I 4» 

Phelps, Edward P | 5 

Kobinson, John j 3* 

Uosenfeld, Joseph ; 4 

Williams, Wm. J ' 3 
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6^ 15 

7»i 18 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4. 



Applegarth, Henry C... 

Knight, Wm. W 

Mallon,Wm. S. P 

Wrighteon, George H... 
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8' 
9* 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 5. 
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^^^enkopf, Martin.... 
Chichester, Samuel R.. 

^ew, Jabez 

Q:aMe, Edward 

H^amburger, Moses 

^offinann, Franklin J... 
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REPORT OF THE 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 6. 



Test , 

Standard , 

Annan, Wm. H 

Bay* Janiea H 

Clunet, horns S. *,, 
Fairbank, Harry E. 
Harrist Kichard A.. 
J a tn eaoD , Ernest — 
MeXeilU Patriclt T, 
Milier, WiltoTi G.,.. 
Myors, James R,„. 
Myors, Thnuiaa K.-- 
Olieilly, Wm. T,.,. 
Tucker, Jiimea li->* 
Young, Chaa. E. M 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 7. 



Keen, Ogier 2 



19 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 8. 



Biscoe, Theodore A 

Clark, Albert D 

DeFord, Thomas A. 
Harvey, Edward E. 
Moore, George W... 
Wells, Joseph G.... 
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Alexander, Simon. 
Bamberger, Julius 
Cohen, Benjamin... 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9.—OotUinued. 
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Cohen, Ephraim 
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7' 
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Federleicht, Jacob 

Frost, Albert M 


20 
19 


Gi^llagher, John J. M... 
Green, James T. 


14 
19 


Hamilton, Columbus J... 

Hoflinan, Robert M 

IddiDg, Charles G 


16 
19 
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McDowell, Charles Q 

McPhail, James L 

Middlet«n, Wm. G 

Richardson , John A 

Schubert, Edward 


20 
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19 
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18 


Steuart, Robert S 


V 7. 


19 


Whiting, Ferdinand S... 


1' 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 10. 



Cottrell, Clark T 2 

Evans, Henry W ' 4 

Tapman, Samuel F I 3* 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 11. 



Clayton, William E... 

Helm, James L 

Hill, Charles 

Hill, James C 

Keller, Harry S 

Koszmaul, Lawrence. 

Miller, James 

Swain, Benjamin F... 
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GRAMMAK SCHOOL No. 12. 
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Bennett, Charles W. 
Kir wan , Frank G . . . . 
Loane, Charles E.... 

Love, Joseph K 

Marsh, Wm. H. N.. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14. 



Alford, James H i 2 

Applegarth, Wm. J ^ 2 

Baumgartner, John ■ 3 

Christopher, Wnj. W ' 4 

Clark. Geo. lloszel 2 

Clark, Jas. G 3 

Constantine, Daniel 2' 

Duff, Harry C 2* 

Gorman , Edward W 4 

Greensfelder, Naphtali B. 3 

Jackson, Arthur G ; 3 

Jackson, Charles H 4 

Leary, Thos. W 2« 

Miller, George C 2 

Mowel, George R | 3 

Seem an, Frederick C.....' 8 

Smith, Lawrence S 4 

Snow, Charles G 3 
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Andrews, Charles C 
Boyce, Frederick G 
Croxall, Morris L... 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. U.— Continued. 
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McCollum, George P 

Snowden, Wilton 
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Turnbnll, JohnW 

Veasel, Wm. H 
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EASTERN FEMALE HIGH SniOOL. 
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ACCOMPANYING PAPERS. 



MDCCCLXV. 



OOIS^CIS^CITXEE 



FEMALE Hian SCHOOLS 



THOMAS I. PITT, 

WILLIAM C. ARTHUR, 

JAMES H. COX, 

JAMES D. LOWRY, 

CALEB B. HYNES, 

JOSEPH MERRIFIELD, 

JOHN F. PLUMMER, Ex-Offioio. 
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EASTEBH FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL, 



Principal, 
NATHANIEL H. THAYER. 

Assistants, 
ELIZABETH A. BAER, 
HELENA M. WARDENBURG, 
MARGARET CARRIGAN, 
MARY C. GEDDESS, 
MARGARET D. TARR, 
LAURA V. DbVALIN, 
ELIZA J, DAVIS, Drawing. 
MARIE LE FEBVRE, Frencih. 
CALVIN 8. ROOT, Vocal Music, 
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REPOHT. 



Eastern Female High School, 

Baltimore, December 23, 1865. 

To the Board of Commissioners of Public Schools : 

(jtENTLEMEN, — This school closed in July with two hun- 
dred and thirteen on its roll. Of this number one hundred 
and fifty-seven returned in September ; one hundred and 
nine were admitted from Grammar Schools Nos. 2, 3, 5, 11, 
13, 14, and, under the rule on that subject, four former 
pupils. Ten, which is a small number compared with that 
of previous years, in the same time, having withdrawn since 
September, we have at this date two hundred and sixty. 

The record of attendance exhibits a fluctuation between 
eighty-five and ninety per cent., an amount which, by 
stronger rule, jnight, perhaps, be increased, but the pro- 
priety of such a measure would be questionable in view of 
inclement weather, sickness and oftimes imperative domestic 
necessity. Few cases of absence can be, I think, ascribed 
to causes that are not strictly legitimate, and these are sub- 
ject to penalty, unless excused by one of the committee. 
The same reasons do not apply to lateness ; for pupils who 
can go to school can be present in time, and consequently 
the amount is very small. Excepting such cases as must 
exist in every institution, our scholastic condition will, I 
think, favorably compare with any. In this connection I 
cannot speak too highly of my associates, in conjunction with 
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whom I ara endeavoring to compass the exalted purpose of 
our organization. Witli similar exceptions I can commend 
a general obedience to rule, prevalence of moral sentiment 
and excellent personal deportment. At our last commence- 
ment I stated thtft the class then graduated was the best, in 
the aggregate, we ever had. I am happy in the thought 
that th(?' present will merit similar praise. This graduation 
of more, collectively, not individually, who, for their attain- 
ments and character, merit our honors, exhibits, I think, 
an increasing efficiency, which emanates undoubtedly not 
only from increased experience, but from your ability to 
supply the vacancies, to which, more than all others, we 
have been subject, with those who, having been the objects 
of our requisitions, know what is wanted. Welcoming, first 
of all, my own pupils with heart and hand, I have no more 
to do than to direct an appointee to the vacant chair, to a 
former incumbent of which she once listened, and the work 
goes uninterruptedly on. Of the beautiful working of our 
system, what more forcible evidence can be given? 

The establishment of the fourth year's class embraced, I 
believe, two purposes. One was to afford continued educa- 
tional advantages, and the other was to form a nursery of 
teachers. In order to secure contemplated and desired re- 
sults, an ordinance requiring scholastic advancement pro- 
portionate to increased facilities before a certificate can be 
given, and regular attendance as a condition of appointment 
will be necessary. This done, I can have no doubt of the 
possession, generally, of a higher degree of mental and 
moral fitness for society or the school room. While some of 
the present class (thirty in number) return for study, the 
larger part desire to teach : hence, from the two classes, you 
can obtain, I presume, all you may need. Applications are 
continually made for substitutes, and, at tinaes, three and 
four have been absent for that purpose. As inexperienced as 
they are, some are called a second and a third time. Such 
practice, under good principals, constitutes the true Normal 
School. 
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The success Mrs. Hayes has had with her private classes 
induces me to hope that some arrangement may be made 
with her for the benefit of this school. The sanitary value 
of systematized exercise must be so apparent that argument 
is unnecessary. I beg leave, for myself, my associates and 
my pupils, to express a grateful appreciation of all you have 
done and are doing for us, and, in this appropriate season of 
compliments, to tender you our distinguished consideration. 

Nathaniel H. Thayer. 
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REPOBT OF THE 



NAMES AND WORK 

0/ SKccess/td candidates for admiaaion into the Eastern Female 
High School from Female Grammar Schools Noa. 2, 3, 5, 
11, 13, 14. 
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Singwald, Mary L. 

Wellener, Mary E 

Yei&ley, Annie H 
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186 



* Did not enter. 
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*Bon(l, Annie 

Early, Mary 

Ford, MaiyE 

James, Maria A 

Jordan, Caroline 

Norwood, Mary.'. 

Piatt, Mary B 

Begeater, Laura 

Bodenmeyer, Alverda.. 

Severson, Emma C 

Severson, Mary A 
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Blades, Ella T 

Cox, Emma F 

Delcher, Margaret... 

Evans, Emma J 

Frank, Annie 

Henderson, Laura V 

Hanna, Sarah E 

Eirb^, Esther A 
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145 
147 
166 
159 
181 
141 



* Did not enter. 
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FEMALE GRAMMAK SCHOOL No. U.— Continued. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 

Morris, Mary R 

■Perveil, Grace 

Radcliffe, Kate 

Shaw, Elizabeth 

Spies, Lisetta 

Server, Florence 

Taylor, Mary E 
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153 
130 
138 
162 
163 
156 
150 
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Armiger, Alice 

Amos, Ida 

Bosley, Victoria 

Byrne, Mary 

Benton, Emma 

Bauer, Margaret E. 

Bristor, Emma 

Baker, Ida V 

Coffin, Lydia 

Clendenen, Annie.. 

*Cook, Olivia 

Emrich, Emma 

Evans, Juliet R 

Foster, Susan 

Fry, Mary B 

George, Kate B 

Gruber, Rachel 

Hardy, Maria L 

Levy, Hester 

fLewis, Sarah E.... 
I^overing Elizabeth 
Murray, Sarah E*... 
Melcher, Annie 
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165 
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164 
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162 
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169 
161 
184 
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178 
167 
189 
167 



* Did not enter. 



t Entered Western School. 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. IS—Contintied. 



Branches in which ex 
amined 

McLeary, Isabella 

McGinley, Elizabeth... 

Norris, Mary 

O'Connor, Mary.i 

Paddon, Mary 

Piercy, Amelia 

tQuick, Mary E 

Robins, Hannah 

Smith, Elizabeth 

Saunders, Sarah 

Stone, Sarah 

Saums, Emma V 

Stewart, Jeanette 

Talbott, Kate J 

Thayer, Mary R 

Valiant^ Florence 

Wilcox, Mary L 

Wilcox, Clara V 

Wal ton , Sarah 

Waring, Rebecca 

Wright, Mary 

Younger, Sarah E 
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141 
159 
163 
175 
165 
179 
195 
180 
194 
163 
183 
171 
147 
182 
197 
194 
180 
159 
164 
156 
160 
162 



t Entered the Western School. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14. 



Ballard, Sarah E... 
Colbert, Virginia .. 
Chambers, Mary V 
Davis, Roberta M.. 

Eldridge, Mary 

Fletcher, Mary E... 
Goslee, Mary V 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. U—CofUinued. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 



Hardesty, Isabella E.... 

Hopkins, Anna 0- 

Hunt, Susan D 

Hooper, Maria L 

Jacobs, Clara R 

Jones, Alice M 

Maddox, Mary A 
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Nagle, Margaret 

Noble, Elizabeth E 

Oliver, Hannah 

Oliver, Eliza 

Oster, Sarah 

Bawlings, MaryE 

Rickey, Kate S 

Wrightson, Amelia K.. 
Webb, Frances A 
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UNDERGRADUATES 



FOURTH YEAR. 



Class G-. — Alvater, Mary C.; Armstrong, Emma F.; 
Berry, Agnes; Barnes, Mary E.; Bennett, Mary E.; Cook, 
Mary v.; Creamer, Annie ; Collins, Alice A.; Clarke, Mar- 
garet C; Clemm, Josephine; Dunlap, Mary; Donaldson, 
Margaret H.; Drummond, Margaret ; Davis, Alice V.; For- 
fnan, Annie E.; Ford, Isabella C; Howard, Mabel ; Hooper. 
Annie B.; Lutz, Rebecca ; McKittrick, MaryC; Regester, 
Mary A.; Ray, Laura V.; Sherwood, Rebecca E.; Sher- 
wood, Sarah C; Spencer, Rachel A.; Steadman, Mary N.; 
Spamer, Olivia E.; Webb, Emma W.; Wentz, Virginia; 
Mackin, Margaret. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Class F. — Campbell, Sarah A.; Campbell, Georgiana C. 
A.; Cline, Rebecca S.; Cook, Grace H.; Crozier, M. C; 
De Paepe, Caroline M.; Delcher, Georgia; Duff, Ida I.; 
Daley, Rosa L.; Ewing, MaryE.; Eldridge, Malvina D.; 
Griffith, Johnanna; Gilmore, Annie; Hall, Henrietta U.; 
Hancock, Rosalie C; Henderson, Laura F.; Hoskins, Eliz- 
abeth N.; Jones, Norah ; Lambrecht, Matilda A.; Lindsey, 
LetitiaE.; Mitchell, Lucy; McNeal, Ida H.; Nones, Ade- 
laide I.; Oppenheimer, Sarah; Parr, Emily W. ; Scott, 
Florence E.; Small, Maria L.; Strobel, Barbara ; Sinclair, 
Sarahs.; Stuart, Florence; Taylor, Margaret A.; Thomas, 
Annie R.; Thomas, Emma W.; Torrington, Elizabeth A.; 
Welch, Sarah E. 
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SECOND YEAR. 

Classes D, E.— Appell, Amelia D.; Allard, Laura V^. 
Barnes, Hannah A.; Barnes, Ida J.; Burnitt, Lucinda 
Brome, Aristoria B.; Burton, Mary E.; Bell, Georgetta R. 
Brashears, Kate E.; Brooks, Anna E.; Burgess, Susan R. 
Bishop, Maria v.; Benjamin, Elizabeth ; Coggins, Matilda 
Cooper, Mary J.; Culnan, Mary D.; Coleman, Emma F. 
Crowley, Clara ; Callis, Isabella T. ; Cromwell, Rebecca S. 
Day, Athaway J.; Dean, Laura J.; Daneker, Sarah V. 
Eckel, Eliza S.; Evans, Caroline B.; Evans, Clara J.; Erick 
son, Catharine; Fleming, Anna L.; Fowler, Mary L. C. 
Fuller, Laura T.; Fuller, Sarah- R.: Gray, Hannah P. 
Gorsuch, Elizabeth E.; Goldsborough, Kate ; George, Sarah 
M.; Gouley, Adelaide L.; Helm, Selina 0.; Harrington, 
Mary E.; Herman, Hester ; Hunt, Maria A.; Jones, Annie 
A.; Kimball, Lucy W.; Keach, Olivia F.; Keefer, Genora ; 
Keller, Anna M.; Katzenstein, Fannie; Kinneman, Mary 
C; Lewytt, Hester; Lusby, Annie; Love, Clara E ; Mil- 
ler, Margaret L.; Mitchell, Juliet; Mitchell, Emma E.; Mor- 
row, Eliza E.; Meyer, Ellie C; McClintock, Martha ; Mur- 
ray, Annie M.; Mettee, Ida P.; Nice, Mary J.; Namuth, 
Amelia; Neepier, Emily V.; Pentland, Ella M.; Peregoy, 
Alice v.; Richardson, EUaM.; Rutter, Mary ; Smith, Clara 
E.; Smith, Mary A.; Simonds, Mary A.; Snyder, Louisa 
E.; Stoddard, IdaS.; Storch, Emma J.; Sweeting, Elvira 
A.; Stewart, Mary E.; Spencer, Laura F.; Swormstedt, 
Mary E.; Townsend, Sarali D.; Taylor, Eliza J.; Talbott, 
Annie; Thirlkeld, Elizabeth W.; Willis, Annette L.; Wil- 
kinson, Cynthia R.; Wilson, Mary A.; Warner, Laura C. ; 
Warren, Jeannettee ; Wicks, Julia; Wilcox, Annie 6.; 
Weisenbach, Sophia; Yeisley, Mary E.; Bowen, Susan A.; 
Grape, Laura J.; Fuller, Martha I. V.; Kemp, Charlotte 
J.; McJilton, Helen A.; Roberts, Alice E.; Seccombe, Paul- 
ine; Webb, Annie M. 
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FIRST YEAR. 

Classes A, B, 0. — Armstrong, Alice; Amos, Ida; Au- 
doun, Cornelia; Baker, Ida L.; Berger, Amelia; Black, 
Charlotte; CoflSn, Lydia ; Cox, Emma F.; Benton, Mary 
E.: Blades, Ella T.; Bosley, Victoria; Ballard, Sarah E.; 
Bauer, Margaret E.; Bristor, Emma A.; Byrne, Anna E.; 
Catlin, Williamanna; Clendenen, Annie ; Chambers, Mary; 
Clarke, Maria D.; Colison, Louisa C; Colbert, Virginia ; 
Delcher, Margaret; Davis, Roberta N.; Evans, Juliet; 
Evans, Emma; Early, Mary ; Emrich, Emma J.; Eldridge, 
Mary ; Ford, Mary ; Fry, Mary ; Frank, Annie ; Foster, 
Susan ; Fletcher, Mary ; George, Kate ; Gruber, Rachel ; 
Goslee, Mary ; Henderson, Laura ; Hooper, Maria ; Hunt, 
Susan; Hanna, Sarah; Hardesty, Eliza; Hardy, Maria; 
Houston, Ella ; Hopkins, Anna ; Hamilton, Agnes ; Jones, 
Alice ; Jones, Zelma ; Jordan, Caroline ; Jacobs, Clara ; 
Kirby, Esther; Levy, Hester ; Lusby, Emma; Levering, 
Elizabeth; Melcher, Augusta; Maxwell, Mary; Morris, 
Mary; McGinley, Mary; McLeary, Isabella; Marshall, 
Anna ; Maddox, Margaret ; Murray, Sarah ; Norris, Mary; 
Norwood, Mary ; Nagle, Margaret ; Noble, Elizabeth ; 
O'Connor, Mary ; Oliver, Hannah ; Oliver, Eliza ; Oster, 
Sarah ; Perveil, Grace ; Paddon, Mary ; Piatt, Mary E. B.; 
Piercy, Amelia ; Perrigo, Sophia ; Rawlings, Mary ; Riley, 
Sarah; Robins, Hannah ; Regester, Laura; Rickey, Kate ; 
Radcliffe, Kate ; Rodenmeyer, Anna ; Smith, Elizabeth ; 
Shaw, Elizabeth ; Stuart, Jeannette ; Stone, Sarah ; Server, 
Mary ; Severson, Emma ; Severson, Mary ; Singwald, Mary 
L.; Saums, Emma; Spies, Lisetta ; Thayer', Mary R.; Tal- 
bott, Kate ; Taylor, Mary ; Valiant, Florence ; Wilcox, 
Clara ; Wilcox, Mary ; Wright, Mary ; Wrightson, Ame- 
lia ; Wellener, Mary ; Walton, Sarah ; Wormitz, Sarah ; 
Waring, Rebecca ; White, Jeannette; Younger, Sarah E.; 
Yeisley. Annie H. 
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KECIPIENTS 



or 



FSABOBT (^0£«B MEB^S^S 



f^XXlST 0-X%.A.13S. 



VIRGINIA WENTZ. 
OLIVIA E. SPAMER, 
PROVIDENCE A. WILLIAMS, 
EUGENIA M. BENNETT, 
MARY E. BARNES. 



SS002TID 0-X%.A.13S. 



MARGARET A. SMALL, 
RACHEL A. SPENCER, 
MARY DUNLAP, 
SARAH C. SHERWOOD, 
SELINA S. LITTLE, 
MARGARET DRUMMOND, 
MARY A. REGESTER, 
ANNIE B. HOOPER, 
MARIA L. WAGNER. 
MABEL HOWARD. 
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SUMMARY. 

ON THE ROLL IN SEPTEMBER. 

First year 109 

Second year 96 

Third year 35 

Fourth year 30 

270 

WITHDRAWN. 

First year 4 

Second year 4 

Third year 

Tourth year 2 

— 10 

On the roll at this date 260 

One from the first and one from the second year, trans- 
:ferred to the Western school. The two from the fourth year 
^^re teaching. 



OCCUPATIONS AND CONDITIONS 

€Dfthe Parents and Guardians of the Pupils of the Eastern 
Female High School, 

"VVidows 5t5 

i-^rofessional }.,... 9 

i^nhlic officers 3 

-A. gents, clerks, collectors 40 

ll^n<;ineers, machinists 4 

l*<)lice, watchmen 8 

IS^Iariners 15 

Merchandise 57 

Mechanical 73 

Agricultural, floral, horticultural 3 
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WESTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL 



Wit%Uxn Jem^U ^iijb ^titntah 



ACCOMPANYING PAPERS. 



A. D. 1865, 



COIwHwIITXEE 



FEMALE HIGH SCHOOLS. 



THOMAS I. PITT, 

WILLIAM C. ARTHUR, 

JAMES H. COX, 

JAMESD. LOWRY, 

CALEB B. HYNES, 

JOSEPH MERRIFIELD, 

JOHN F. PLUMMER, Ex-Officio. 
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OP THE 

WESTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL. 



Principal : 
D. A. HOLLINGSHEAD, A. M. 

Assistants : 
Miss ANNA E. FRANKLIN, 
Miss MARY A. JlcINTIRE, 
Miss SALLIE 8. RICE, 
Miss PAMELA A. HARTMAN, 
Miss JANIE S. WILLIAMS, 
Miss EMMA COWMAN, 
Miss CARRIE R. VEEDER, 
Miss LOUISA C. SAUMENIG, 
Miss ELIZA J. DAVIS, Drawing, 
Miss MARIE LEFEBVRE, French, 
Mr. W. a. TARBUTTON, Music. 
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ESSAYS BY THE GRADUATES, 



Kate J. McCollum Honorary Address — Woman and thk Scbptrr 

Sarah E Gibson Yalkdictory Address 

Katik M. White Salutatory Address 



Florence Allen Female Education 

Margaret Crowley Henry Wadsworth Lonj^fellow 

Annie Cornelius Pictures of the War 

Emma Craig .*. The Round of Life 

Bettie Cline Music of the Drum 

Alice Clarvoe „ Living without God 

Sophie Deitch The Old World and the New 

Bettie Dade ^ German Poetry 

Marie Dade Success 

Florence Emich Our National Airs 

Mary Frame.. *'Where Wealth Increases, Men Decay" 

Martha Fennell Mount Vernon 

Anna Greenfield i Pilgrim's Progress 

Estelle George A Railroad Excursion 

Lizzie Hopkins Beauties of Night 

Annie Hoffman Life's Sunshine and Shadow 

Belie Keach How to serve one's Country 

Annie Kenely The Undisciplined Mini^ 

Mellie Leman Our National Peculiarities 

Kbettie Merryman The Romance of History 

Mary Mcllhenny How we spend our Money 

Maria Nelson Uurmurings from the Sea 

S. Ella Owens yw Monomania 

Lizzie Otter The Monuments of the Righteous 

Belle Pagels The Dawn of Peace 

Martha Richmond Mother and Child 

Sophie Reese Our Country 

Fannie Rogers Life's Pathway 

Mary Rogers Faith 

Maggie Smyth Revolutions and their Moral Effects 

Florence Stanford Knowledge 

Annie Spitz '. America 

Annie Scott Cash 

Jane Stehl The Soldier's Dream of Home 

Mary Torney Characteristics of Great Men 

F. Emily Turnbull Abraham Lincoln 

Ella Truitt Feminine Whims 

Mririe Todd Eccentric People 

Emiiv Waterhouse Our Album 

Emma Wood The Sabbath 

Rebecca Ward The Tombs of our Fathers 

Eliza W^ood The Organ Grinder 

Bettie White The Wind at Midnight 



10 
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Yating Labics Keceiving Peabcby Mcbals 



First Grade. 

Miss KATE I. McCOLLUM, 
Miss SARAH E. GIBSON, 
Miss KATIE M. WHITE, 
Miss MARY TORNEY, 
Miss MARGARET CROWLEY. 

Second Grade. 

Miss MAGGIE BELL SMYTH, 
Miss F. EMILY 'lUiiNBUI-L, 
Miss ANNIE J. GREENFIFXD, 
Miss EMILY W. WATKRHODSE, 
Miss FLORENCE R. STAXFOilD, 
Miss MARIA C. NELSON, 
Miss ANNIE F. CORNELIUS, 
Miss MARY E. FRAME, 
Miss RHETTIE iiERKYMAN, 
Miss SOPHIE W.DEITCH. 

Additional Fupils 

Bfeeiving Tieketi to Lectures at Maryland Institute. 

Miss EMMA CRAIG, 
Miss LIZZIE HOPPKINS, 
Miss MARIE 0. DADE, 
Miss FLOREXCE EMICH, 
Miss MARY McILIIENNY, 
Miss BECKIE WARD, 
Miss BETTIE CLINE, 
Miss EMMA WOOD, 
Miss MARTHA RICHMOND, 
Miss S. ELLA OWENS. 
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REi>OIlT. 



Western Female Higu School. 
To the Board of Commissioners of Pvhlic Schools: 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to present the twentieth 
annual report of this institution, together with certain tabu- 
lar statements, deemed important to a proper understanding 
of its workings. 

Our thirteenth annual commencement was held on the 
evening of the 12th of July, in the spacious hall of our own 
building, which was filled to its utmost capacity by the rela- 
tives and acquaintance of the graduates and friends of public 
education in general. Prominent among tlie invited guests 
was his Honor the Mayor, together with quite a number of 
the members of the City Council, and other officers of the 
city and State ; Messrs. Jos. Cushing and Wm. Geo. Brown 
of the Peabody Institute, were also present, and delivered 
the Peabody gold medals to the fifteen graduates who re- 
3eived the highest merit average. Their names will be found 
:)n an accompanying paper. To the same young ladies and 
the next ten in grade, the President of the Maryland Insti- 
:ute presented tickets office admission to the annual course 
Df lectures. The deep interest manifested by the entire au- 
lience, was the best evidence that the literary performance of 
;he graduates was fully appreciated. So perfect was the order 
iiaintained that the reading was distinctly heard throughout 
.he Hall. Forty-six young ladies received the honors of the 
ustitution in their own alma mater, a circumstance in itself 
:hat they will doubtless long remember with pleasure. 

The examination of candidates for admission from Female 
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Grammar Schools Nos. 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15, imme- 
diately succeeded the commencement, and resulted m one 
hundred and forty-nine pupils attaining the standard for 
promotion . One hundred and forty-seven claimed their seats 
at the opening of the session. Four pupils were transferred 
from the Eastern Female High School, and four others were 
admitted by special action of the Board. One hundred and 
eighty-seven of our former pupils returned to continue their 
course of study — making an aggregate of three hundred and 
Ibrty-two scholars on roll. 

At the present writing, however, there are only three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven on roll, fifteen having been with- 
drawn. One was transferred to the Eastern Female High 
School, three removed with their parents to other cities, one 
to New York, one to St. Loui?, and one to Richmond, Va. 
The health of four others was so delicate as to render their 
withdrawal absolutely necessary. One of our happy number 
soon after entering was removed by death. Other unavoid- 
able causes prevented the continuance of the remaining six. 
In this connection I take pleasure in stating that quite a large 
number of the pupils received from the Grammar Schools are 
very promising girls, and have entered upon their new course 
of study, with great earnestness, and bid fair to reflect credit 
upon themselves as well as upon the institution. On the 
other hand a number should have remained another year in 
the Grammar Schools, as they would then have been properly 
prepared for promotion. As it is, I fear their progress will 
be exceedingly slow, and I will be agreeably disappointed if 
they do not follow in the footsteps of others that have pre- 
ceded them, after striving for a time in vain to keep their 
standing in class, will become disheartened and leave, a 
result greatly to be deprecated, inasmuch as it is not only 
discouraging to the pupils themselves, but it has also an 
injurious effect upon the character of the institution. 

In view of the permanent introduction of French and 
Drawing, and the increased amount of time now allotted to 
Music, it must be apparent that an elevatfon of the standard 
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for admission is imperatively demanded^ that the other studies 
of the course may receive their due proportion of attention. 
This will, in part, be met by adding History of the United 
States to the list of studies embraced in the standard for 
admission ; to this list Etymology might also very properly 
be included. I would suggest that the style of penmanship 
and the general character of the answers given, as to spelling, 
grammatical construction, &c., be considered, in estimating 
the value of the work. In this way, only those thoroughly 
prepared would be likely to pass the examination. Our course 
proper is confined to three years, which is absolutely too short 
a jieriod to accomplish all the work we could desire, unless 
the physical and mental powers of the pupils be so developed 
as to enter at once successfully upon our course. If we hdd 
a preparatory year we would be less urgent in regard to the 
qualifications of pupils admitted. 

To parents who may be desirous that their daughters 
should enter the High Schools, to continue only a few months, 
I would suggest that it would be incomparably better for them 
to continue that time in the Grammar Schools than to make 
the change. Those only that complete our course are really 
substantially bedefitted. 

The fourth year class is still progressive. The whole nura- 
T)er now in the class intend to become teachers. The class is 
€1 resource to which several teachers have applied for substi- 
tutes, and we have always been gratified by hearing a good 
xeport of their success, in the schools in which they taught. 
3n this way, they obtain a knowledge of the theory and 
practice of teaching, without which no one can become emi- 
nent in the profession. I would, therefore, strongly recom- 
xnend the continuance of this class. 

The departments of French and Drawing, to accomplish 
"fully the object of their introduction, require more time than 
is allotted to them ; but no change in this direction can be 
made at present without great injury to more practical studies, 
which, I presume, you would not approve. I hope that the 
day is not far distant when the studies can be so adjusted. 
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and the length of the course so increased, as to permit the 
appointment of a teacher of drawing for each Female High 
School. 

It is but due to Miss Davis, the teacher of drawing, to say 
that she has succeeded beyond my most enlarged anticipa- 
tion, and it is really surprising to see what progress the girls 
are making in her department, notwithstanding some of her 
classes are very large. The attendance was not as regular 
as we could have desired, yet the absence was caused either 
by personal or relative sickness, and consequently excusable. 

The general deportment of the pupils deserves the highest 
commendation. I suppose there are seldom as many young 
ladies congregated together from day to day where more 
sisterly affection was manifested, although they come from 
diiferent parts of the city, and are of course strangers to 
each other. Their in^^^ercourse, too, with their teachers, is 
of the most pleasant character. 

We take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the faith- 
fulness of the teachers associated with us in the diiferent 
departments. To their prompt co-operation is to be attri- 
buted, in a high degree, the prosperous condition of the 
institution. 

To the Board and its oflScers our acknowledgments are 
due for the kind courtesy which they have, at all times, ex- 
tended to the entire faculty, when matters were brought 
before them in which the institution was concerned ; but 
especially are our thanks due to the committee having im- 
mediate charge of the Female High Schools, for the deep 
interest they have manifested, at all times, in everything 
pertaining to the comfort and progress of the pupils, as well 
as in whatever seemed calculated to facilitate and make pleas- 
ant the labors of our teachers. 

We feel it to be bur duty before closing this report to ex- 
press our gratitude to an all-wise and benevolent Providence 
for His protecting care over us during another eventful year, 
the close of which finds our beloved country once more en- 
joying uninterrupted peace ; and we sincerely hope that the 
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bame kind hand that has mercifully preserved and guided 
us hitherto, may vouchsafe a continuance of His blessings, 
and render our mutual eflForts to increase the moral power 
and extend the usefulness of this institution abundantly suc- 
cessful, so that its influence for good may be felt effectually 
throughout the community, and the great object of its estab- 
lishment be fully accomplished. 

Very truly, yours, &c., 

D. A. HOLLINQSHBAD. 
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The following Table exhihiii the number of Pupils sent eis eandidateM for admiision 
to the Weetem Female High School, from Female Orammar SehooU Nom, 1, 4, 0, 

*8, 9, 10, 12 and 15, wHk the number that passed and faUed to pass the regular 
ixaminatitmfrom 1856 to 1865, inclusive: 
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OA^TA-IjOa-TJE 



OF THB 



FOR THE YEAR COMMENCING SEPTEMBER, 1865. 



FOURTH YEAR. -23. 

F, Allen, A. Cornelius, M. Crowley, E. Craig, E. Crum- 
backer, B. Cline, S. Dietch, E. Dashiell, F. Eraich, F. Mark- 
land, A. Merryraan, H. Penniman, A. Pagels, E. Pattison, 
L. Ruark, M. Richmond, A. Scott, M. Smyth, E. Turnbull, 
B. White, Eliza Wood, Emma Wood,M. Mallon. 

THIRD YEAR.— 57. 

H. Arthur, L. Angelmier, C. Blackiston, L. Bower, L. 
Ballard, K. Baum, A. Black, K. Bringman, A. Bell, S. 
Barnes, S. Bullock, E. M. Cole, B. Charron, J. Davis, C, 
Drought, L. Delacour, E. FefiU, M. Frazier, L. Glanding, 
E. Gist, I. Hamar, D. Hopper, E. Hagan, I. Hopkins, A. 
Hosmer, F. Heurix, M. Harvey, J. Harman, A. Jackson, L. 
Jonas, L. Lauer, M. Lauer, A. Lyles, M. McCanley, A. Mc- 
Intire, M. Pouder, A. Preston, M. Parker, K. Riall, A. 
Riley, E. Parrish, A. Nicholson, K. Schad, S. Sexton, L. 
Bpedden, 8. Taylor, E. Tull, A. Thomson, M. Watkins, A. 
Wplfe, F. Witman, E. M. Ware, L. Greer, A. Staum, L. 
Darley, F, Griest, M. Collier. 
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SECOND YEAR.— 110. 

S. Adams, L. Armagor, M. Arthur, K. Blocher, E. Eli- 
ding, E. Burt, S. Beelstein, M. Boyd, C. Browne, J. Burney, 
E. Berry, L. Blackiston, A. Baum, M. Barr, A. Barrington, 
K. Barnett, J. Baughman, L. Cocke, M. Cox, E. Crockett, S. 
Cross, M. Chickering, L. Carcaud, 8. Caldwell, C. Dusbane, 
M. Darnmann, C. Cromwell, S. Dare, E. Dushane, S David- 
son, K. Evans, M. Fisher, A. Frey, S. Fogler, A. Groff, F. 
(iale, B. Grove, E. Grove, R. Hough, L. Hildebrandt, R. 
Hoover, L. Heafleich, A. Henschcn, H. Huggins, J. Hecht, 
I. Kirk, A. Konze, C. Kinnaird, K. Ludlow, S. Littlefield, 
M. Laiighton, M. Mann, A. Mahaney, P. Miller, M. Mc- 
Clellan, S. Mathias, S. Morton, J. Maynard, L. Meekins, S. 
Martien, K. McAllister, 8. Nant, J. Orrick, M. Pearson, M. 
Paine, J. Putzel, J. Poineer, L. Phelps, M. Packie,S. Purdy, 
J. Rogers, C. Ross, L.Ross, M.Ray, M. Reip, L. Raymond, 
K. Reed, J. Starr, M. Schad, J. Stewart, J. Schweitzer, E. 
Switzer, M. Switzer, F. Sewell, M. Steever, E. Steever, A. 
Sollers, E. Slack, K. Shaw, C. Cowan, G. D'Unger, L. 
Sands, A. Stine, C. Evans, R. Towson, A. Taylor, S. Valiant, 
N. Ware, M. Williamson, A. Warner, A. Wyne, H. Wheat- 
ley, I. Warfield, K. Wood, I. Young, Fannie Gekler Young, 
L. Young, L. J. Young, G. Seguin, F. Shepard. 

FIRST YEAR.— 152. 

A. Ashman, M. Adair, L. Barth, H. Brown, M. Beck, E. 
Bankhead, R. Bankliead, S. Billings, E. Blanchard, M. 
Adreon, I. Adreon, A. Barrington, R. Ball, 0. Bangs, A. 
Black, A. Beehler, M. Bond, R. Bond, I. Borton, M. Barnitz, 
A. Conner, L. Cadow, M. Cadow, F. Cushing, M. Chase, L 
Colton, J. Carr. E. Doll, V. Donallen, J. Dunn, A. Dix, E. 
Ellinger, F. Ehrraan, F. Everhart, L. Eareckson, A. Eckert, 
L. Edwards, N. Fitzgerald, A. FuUerton, S. Fleming, M. 
Foulk, M. Ferguson, S. Grander, E. Gill, E. George, R. 
Groom, S. Gillman, M. Gibney, M. Gallagher, J. Hewell, A. 
Hewell, G. Harman, M. Holtzman, M. Harwood, F. Hissey, 
C. Hetzell, S. Harrison, P. Halle, M. Higgins, J. Herring, J. 
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Henry, M. Hennessey, F. Hooper^ M. Hill, E. Hildehrandt, 
A. Drone, A. Jordan, A. Jessop, E.Johns, M. Kaltenbaeh, 
J. Kaufman,. B. Kaufman, L. Kinnamont, C. Kreraer, A. 
Ijoane, J. Loane, E. Love, R. Ludlow, S. Lewis, J. Long, 
A. Mallonee, M. McGee, Mary McGee, L. McComas, J. Mc- 
I^ean, M. Meekins, J. McClees, E. Mayher^ A. North, M. 
Oursler, C. Moffett, A. Martin, L. Owings, M. Pattison, S. 
Faine, A. Price, M. Porter, M. Patten, E. Pope, A. Peddi- 
cord, E. Prag, E. Poulton, M. Kosenbeck, M. Ring, S. 
liainer, L. Richmond, F. Rutter, M. Robinson, L. Sank, L. 
Schaeffer, I. Start, L. Strauss, E. Snyder, H. Shryock, L. 
Reip, A. Smith, M. Stine, G. Savin, S. Savin, C. Shorey, F. 
Steele, M. Taneyhill, E. Travers. M. Tonge, M. Taliaferro, 
H. Torney, M. Vanorsdell, C. Westheimer, E. White, R. 
Walker, M. Wells, M. Werdebaugh, I. White, E. Williams, 
J. Whitson, 0. Waite, J. Young, L. Yeager, J. De Goey, 
E. Farmer, M. Janney, S. Sanmenig, L. Rawlings, M. 
Horner, M. Girault, C. Shafer, B. Tucker, H. Peck, L. 
Shafer, H. Brideaer, J. Evans, M. Quick. 
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MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4. 
N. E, comer of Hanover and Lee ttreete. 

Henry Cragg, Principal 

Victor H. Nelson, Assistant 

Henrietta Byers do 

Emma Edwards do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 5. 
JV. W. comer of Monument and Forest streets. 

Andrew 8. Kerr, Principal 

Mary A. Snyder, Assistant , 

Eleanor M. Dudley. .do 

E. A. Clarke do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 6. 
Ross streetf near Biddle, 



W. R. Creery, Principal.. 
A. Sappington, Assistant. 

C. M. Schultz do 

Annie Graham do 

S. W. Tudor do 

A. Holtzman do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 8. 
N. W, comer of fremont street and Ridgely alley, 

John Basil, Jr., Principal 

A. F. Wilkerson, Assistant 

A. E. Porter do 

Helen M. Jackson do 

H. W. Bankhead do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9. 
JV. W. corner of Calvert and Saratoga streets, 

W. H. Myers, Principal , 

Sophia E. Grape, Assistant 

Emily Hyde do 

H. M. White do 

Emma E. Evans do 



Salaries 



$1300 
800 
350 
350 



1300 
600 
350 
350 



1300 
600 
350 
350 
350 
350 



1300 
800 
350 
350 
350 



1300 
600 
350 
350 
350 



Popi 
1' 



1! 



r 
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MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 10. 
S. E. comer <jf William and Warren streets, 

J 09. J. G. Webster, Principal , 

N. M. Ambrose, Assistant 

C. A. Fletcher do 

A. E. C. Daneker....do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 11. 
y. W, comer of Bond and Jefereon streets, 

A. Hamilton, Principal 

Sarah G. Carr, Assistant 

Mary L. MulHn do 

Elizabeth A. Carnes.do 

Maria L. Burnett do 

M. P. Thompson do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 12. 
Barre street, west of Eutaw street. 



G. M. Ettinger, Principal.. 
Scervilia Nelson, Assistant. 

A. R. Linthicum do 

0. J.Wright do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14. 
y. E. comer of Oouyh and Stiles streets. 

Wm. A. Kippey, Principal..... 

Anne A. Hodgkinson, Assistant 

Kate Dobler do 

Annie McConn do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 15. 
y. E. comer of Sckroeder street and Wagon alley 

J. F. Arthur, Principal 

J. A. Wright, Assistant 

B. Knight do 

AnnaHugg do , 

C. McCollum do.. 



Salaries 



$1300 
800 
350 
350 



1300 
600 
350 
350 
350 
250 



1300 
600 
350 
350 



1300 
600 
350 
350 



1300 
800 
350 
350 
250 



Pupils. 



186 



238 



160 



173 



275 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. \.— Continued, 



Cianchcs in which ex- 
amined 
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DeGoey, Jennie 

Fitzgerald, Nannie. 
Ferguson, Mary 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. A—Cmitinuecl 



Branches in wliicli ex- 
amined 



Gallajxher, Mary 

Hill, Mary 

Irons, Annie R 

Loane, Annie 

*March , Maggie 

Martin, Alice V 

Meekin, Mary A 

McGee, Mary L 

Robb, Susie 

♦Sumwalt, Elizabeth.... 

Tucker, Bessie 

Waite, Cora 
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Those marked thus {♦) did not enter. 

FEMALE GEAMMAR SCHOOL No. 6. 



■Aflair, Martha i 16 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. ^.—Continued. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 
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Seip, Lizzie 

Shryock, Hettie. 
Schaeffer, Lizzie. 
Williams, Ella.. 
Halle, Pauline... 
Torney, Louise.. 
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^ 


ct 


a. 


P ^ 


o 


A^ 


GC 


40 39 


34 


40 


20 


38 37 


35 


32 


20 


34 


31 


38 


27 


20 


40 


37 


39 


38 


20 


34 


35 


37 


33 


20 


40 


40 


32 


35 


18 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 8. 



AdreoH, Irene G 

Barrington, Kate E. 
Dunan, Emily C... 

Doll, Emma L 

Groom, Rachel M... 
Hildebrandt, Emma V. 

Jordan, Ida 

Lon^:, M. Josephine. 
Mallonee, Annie E.. 

Oursler, Mary E 

Patten, Mollie D 

Saumenig, Sarah L.. 

Start, Ida 

Shorey, Clara *... 

Taneyhill, Mary E.. 
Wells, Maggie M.... 
Westheimer, Carrie. 



194 
178 
170 
196 
181 
189 



21 


38 


33 


31 


29 


19 


19 


35 


35 


32 


33 


19 


24 


33 


27 


32 


31 


18 


18 


30 


30 


25 


28 


20 


21 


38 


27 


38 


33 


20 


17 


36 


30 


33 


24 


20 


19 


40 


31 


27 


26 


19 


23 


40 


35 


38 


37 


20 


17 


36 


30 


29 


24 


20 


17 


24 


28 


29 


25 


20 


21 


30 


27 


34 


31 


20 


24 


31 


30 


37 


33 


19 


17 


31 


25 


28 


24 


19 


16 


24 


24 


27 


27 


20 


19 


22 


25 


30 


30 


20 


23 


31 


32 


31 


31 


18 


18 


33 


31 


32 


26 


19 



171 

173 

165 

151 

177 

160 

162 

193 

156 

143 

163 

174 

149 

138 

146 

166 

159 



FEMALE GRAMMAE SCHOOL No. 9. 



Bond, Martha 

Boud, Rebecca 

Eckhert, SallieC. 

Eckhert, Lucy 

EUinger, Emma... 

Flynn, Annie 

McComas, Emnaa. 



22 


36 


36 


* 

36 


39 


20 


19 


31 


35 


39 


36 


. 20 


23 


40 


40 


40 


40 


20 


18 


36 


26 


32 


24 


18 


17 


29 


29 


32 


34 


19 


22 


37 


32 


30 


34 


20 


24 


30 


29 


33 


32 


20 



191 
180 
20:t 
154 
160 
175 
168 
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Branches in which ex 
amined 

Donallen, Virginia 

Granger, Sarah M 

Hewell, Annie B 

Hewell, Juliet. 

Kaltenbach, Mina 

Moffett, Amelia 

McGee, Maggie 

North, Alverda 

Riainer, Sarah 

Rosenbeck, Mary 

Tra vers, Eugenie 

Sank, Elizabeth 















o 


QQ 


►> 








•*d 


c 


,i= 


t^ 






a 






S 


a 


bo 

a 




a 


8 


a 
2 


'5 


'^. 


<5 


p 


o 


o 


Ph 


cc 


22 


28 


29 


37 


31 


19 


20 


28 


31 


24 


31 


15 


24 


26 


36 


35 


36 


16 


17 


28 


21 


37 


34 


16 


16 


28 


25 


36 


36 


19 


20 


28 


28 


34 


32 


18 


22 


32 


25 


32 


29 


16 


16 


26 


30 


38 


35 


19 


23 


28 


36 


40 


35 


18 


16 


24 


27 


37 


34 


16 


18 


29 


30 


36 


34 


19 


16 


24 


25 


32 


27 


18 



"o 



166 
149 
173 
159 
160 
160 
156 
164 
180 
154 
166 
142 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 12. 



Bangs, Olivia 

Billings, Sallie 

Carr, Jane 

Dix, Alice 

Dunn, Julie A 

Edwards, Laura.... 
Hennick, Annie.... 
Hooper, Fannie.... 
Kinnaraont, Lizzie 

Love, Alice 

Poulton, Emma J. 
Rawlings, Lillie ... 

Steele, Fannie 

Straus, Lizzie 



24 


34 


30 


40 


38 


18 


17 


32 


37 


37 


38 


20 


24 


37 


37 


37 


34 


19 


24 


30 


40 


40 


38 


20 


24 


33 


39 


39 


38 


20 


22 


33 


40 


40 


37 


20 


24 


30 


40 


40 


39 


20 


24 


39 


38 


38 


36 


18 


18 


31 


36 


36 


38 


18 


21 


31 


26 


26 


37 


20 


20 


39 


36 


36 


38 


26 


16 


22 


30 


33 


29 


16 


18 


36 


24 


24 


38 


la 


24 


25 


37 


37 


31 


20 



184 
175 
178 
188 
187 
191 
193 
194 
179 
165 
187 
146 
163 
172 






11 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 15. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 



B 



Beck, Emma ] 22 

Black, Annie M I 24 

Chase, Mary K I 21 

Gibney, Mary A. C 22 

Gillman, Sadie 24 

Gill, Ella M 24 

Henry, Ida A 24 

Herring, Julia A 1 23 

McClees, Ida C 20 

Smith, Anna R 24 

Taliaferro, Mary M 24 

Young, Jennie G 24 

Fullerton, AUie 24 











1 


V 


>^ 


, 






n 


^ 


t4 






.2 




B 




be 

o 


d 


U) 


h^ 




'flZ 


V3 


9 


e« 


c 


a> 


a 


f£> 


L« 


G8 




P\ 


Cj 


C 


IH 


CQ 


32 


29 


36 


38 


20 


37 


34 


40 


30 


19 


40 


31 


34 


37 


20 


40 


37 


40 


38 


20 


36 


■ 29 


40 


37 


20 


2^ 


30 


38 


30 


20 


35 


37 


38 


34 


20 


38 


33 


28 


31 


19 


40 


38 


40 


39 


20 


38 


33 


40 


39 


20 


37 


28 


35 


36 


20 


36 


35 


40 


38 


20 


40 


38 


34 


39 


20 



5 

o 



173 
184 
183 
197 
186 
171 
188 
172 
197 
194 
180 
193 
195 
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THIS TABLE WILL EXPLAIN ITSELF. 



Year 

Examined, 


c 

1 


-0 

ED 

d 

S5 


d 

S5 


Continued to 
2d year. 


o 

Is 


6 


S 


Date of gradu- 
ation. 


1§ 
S5 


1851 






87 

41 

76 

94 

105 

115 

126 

61 

147 

179 

lU 

190 

93 

136 

146 


64 
39 
44 
58 
83 
81 
94 
55 

121 

120 
82 

127 
71 

106 


17 

24 

34 

.46 

64 
66 
74 
38 
79- 
96 
56 
73 
59 


14 
23 
32 
41 
56 
55 
54 
36 
59 
51 
37 
44 


1 

...... 




1854 ; 

1855 

1856 
1857 
' 1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 




1852 








1853 








1854„, 








1855 








1 S56 


141 
134 
138 
166 
195 
151 
212 
164 
156 
163 


m 

126 
64 

161 
187 
123 
281 
102 
145 
148 




1857.- 




1^58 ,. 




XS59 




1 S60„. 




ISBl 


18 


I-S62 

1 ^63 


23 


1 ^64» 










I ^es 
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REPORT OF THB 



TABLES OF THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS, 



CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ji, E. corner of Fayette and HoUidity streets . 

Thomas D. Baird, L.L.D., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy and 
Ancient Languages 

J. Asbury Morgan, A. M., Vice Principal and 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages 

James Mclntire, M. D., Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy 

W. Elliott, Jr., A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

James R. Webster, Teacher of Writing and 
Book-Keeping 

P. R. Lovejoy, A. M., Professor of Belles Let- 
tres 

Wm. M. Heilig, A. M., Professor of the German 
Language and History , 

Henry C. Wentz, Professor of Natural Science... 

George A. Witte, A. M., Professor of the Ger- 
man and French Languages 



EASTERN FEILALE HIGH SCHOOL, 
i\r. E. corner of Auquith and Mullikin streets, 

Nathaniel H. Thayer, A. M., Principal... 

Elizabeth A. Baer, Assistant 

Helena M. Wardenburg.do 

Mary C. Q^ddes do 

M. D. Tarr do 

Laura DeValin do 

E. E. Coles do 



Salaries 


Pupils. 


1800 


228 


1600 




1400 
1400 




1200 




1400 




1200 
1400 





1200 



1500 
800 
600 
600 
650 
550 
500 



2tc:^ 
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WESTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fayette street^ West qf Paca, 

L. Hollingshead, A. M., Principal... 

a E. Franklin, Assistant 

IT Ann Mclntire do 

h S. Rice.. do 

ela A. Hartman ....do 

1 8. Williams do 

la Cowman do 

ie R. Veeder do 



sa 0. Saumenig do. 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 1. 
N, E. corner of Fayette and Green streets, 

ilia Hampson, Principal 

es Quinlan, Assistant 

. Hugg do 

T 0. Hook do 

. Ennis do 

inia Caldwell... do 

;aret Crowley... do 

I. Swindell do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 2. 
S. W. corner Broadway and Bank street 

r. Markland, Principal 

W. Hoopper, Assistant 

iam Caldwell do , 

1 J. Frazer do 

. Holbrooke .....do 

. Doged do 

erwood do..... , 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3, 
Aisquith street ^ near Fayette. 

ge B. Loane, Principal 

sheba T. Hanna, Assistant 

. Cullum do 

)aley do 

yles do 



Salaries 



$1500 
800 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 



$1000 
500 
350 
350 
350 
350 
250 
250 



$1300 
800 
350 
350 
350 
350 
250 



$1300 
600 
350 
300 
250 



Pupils. 



340 



322 



261 



231 



17fi 



RKPORT OF THB 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 13. 
Jefferson ftreetj near Caroline, 

Mary A. Joice, Principal 

Frances Mozer, Assistant 

Virginia Whitlock...do 

Jane McKenzie do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 14. 
K'ltaxc street, near Preston, 

Emily M. Ellis, Principal 

IJertlia E. Gees, Assistant 

Mary E. Loane do 

E. Fairall do 

L. Patterson do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 15. 
S. E. Cirfher of Schroeder street and Waff on alley, 

Annie J. Whitworth, Principal 

Elizabeth Whitworth, Assistant 

Mary H. Houston do 

Ruth Henry do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 16. 
Ilillen street f near High, 

Mary Hanna, Principal 

Clara E. Towson, Assistant 

M. A- Hughes do 

Emma E. C. Cook do 

E. J. Javins do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 17. 
S. W. comer of Light and PouUney streets. 

E. Virginia Addison, Principal 

Martha B. Speddin, Assistant 

Mary A. E. Jackson do 

S. Dickinson do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 18. 
Walsh streetf near Lanvale, 

Isabella Fort, Principal 

Mary E. Holtz, Assistant 

Clara Somers do 

Emma V, Carver. ...do 



I 

Salaries Pupils. 



^500 
350 
350 
300 



500 
350 
350 
250 
250 



500 
350 
350 
350 



500 
350 
350 
350 
300 



500 
350 
300 
300 



500 
350 
350 
250 



204 



206 



154 



230 



214 



164 
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MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 10. 
S. E. corner of William and Warren etreete, 

. J. G. Webster, Principal 

M. Ambrose, Assistant 

A. Fletcher do 

E. C. Daneker....do 



Salaries 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 11. 
N. W, comer of Bond and Jefferson streets, 

Hamilton, Principal 

ah G. Carr, Assistant 

ry L. Mullin do 

zabeth A. Carnes.do 

ria L. Burnett do 

P. Thompson do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 12 
Barre street^ west of Eutaw street, 

M. Ettinger, Principal 

rvilia Nelson, Assistant 

R. Linthicum do '..., 

J. Wright do , 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14. 
N. E. comer of Qough and Stiles streets, 

u. A. Rippey, Principal 

ne A. Hodgkinson, Assistant 

te Dobler do 

uie McConn do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 15. 
y. E. comer of Schroeder street and Wagon alley, 

F. Arthur, Principal 

A. Wright, Assistant 

Knight do 

naHugg do.. , 

McCollum do.. 



PupUs. 



$1300 
800 
350 
350 



1300 
600 
350 
350 
350 
250 



1300 
600 
350 
350 



1300 
600 
350 
350 



1300 
800 
350 
350 
250 



186 



238 



160 



173 



275 



US 



REPORT OF THE 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL Xo. 26. 
Harford avtnnt^ near John street. 

M. J. Slater, Principal 

E. J. McAllister, Assistant 



FEMALE PRLMARY SCHOOL No. 27. 
Locust Point, 



E. W. Cottrell, Principal. 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 
East street^ near Douglas. 

Anne M. German, Principal 



28. 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 29. 
Comer of Gilmor and Baltimore streets. 

C. J. Martin, Principal 

A. E. Abell ...Assistant 

Emma C. Ijams ...do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 30. 
Comer of Lombard and Washington streets. 

K. Depaepe, Principal. 

Anne Wilkinson, Assistant 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 31. 

Anna Rooney, Principal 

Mary Armstrong, Assistant 

J. L. Armiger do 

E. A. Colston do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 32. 
Lee street^ between Ilanover and Sharp streets, 

Sarah R. Webster, Principal 

Mary Delanty, Assifltant 



EVENING SCHOOL No. 2. 
Comer of Broadway and Bank street. 

W. Markland, Principal 

J. W. Hooper, Assistant 

J. E. Tipton do 

E. S. Holbrook....do 



Salaries Pupils. 



$500 
350 



400 



500 



400 
300 
300 



400 
300 



500 
350 
350 
350 



400 
250 



200 
100 
100 
100 



149 



12 



48 



135 



175 



178 



60 



214 
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EVENING SCHOOL No. 3. 
Aitquiih street, near Fayette, 

G. B. Loane, Principal 

F. J. Watts, Assistant 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 4. 
Comer of Hanover and Lee streets. 

Henry Cragg, Principal 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 7. 
Harford avenue, near John street, 

George A, Koehler, Principal 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 8. 
Comer of Fremont street and Ridgely alley. 

J.Basil, Jr., Principal 

C. W. Virtue, Assistant 

MUSIC TEACHERS. 

0. S. Eoot, Eastern District 

W. A. Tarbutton, Western District.... 



Salaries I Pupila. 



$2001 137 
100 



200j 75 



200 : 25 



200i 115 
100 



1200 
1200' 



180 EEPOBT OF XHB COMUSSIOirBBS OF PUBUC SOHOOI^. 



SUMMARY, 



Schools. 


Teachers. 


Puphs. 




1864. 


1865. 


1864. 


1865. 


Central Hierh School 


9 

18 

62 

76 

176 

1 

2 

2 

12 

358 


9 

18 

70 

79 

188 

**'"2* 
11 


205 

549 

2,565 

3,175 

8,825 

21 

120 

"626 


228 


Female Hisrh Schools 


610 


Male Grammar Schools 


2,749 
3,130 
9,240 


Female Grammar Schools 


Male and Female Primary Schools 
Floatin sr School • • • 


Normal Class • . . • • 




Music Teachers 




FveninsT Schools. . • • 1 , , 


566 








337 


16,036 


16,523 
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MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 2. 
Stiles street J near High. 

E. J. Ireland, Principal 

E. J. Robertson, Assistant 

Kate Dorman do 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 3. 
N. E, earner of Gough and Wolf streets, 

Georgia A. Duvall, Principal 

Caroline F. Bailey, Assistant 

C. H. Fuller do 

P. J. Morrow do 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 4. 
Hill street f between Ifanover and Sharp, 

Sallie A. E. Pattison, Principal 

J. P. Ferguson, Assistant 

M. J. Henrix do.... 

E. A. Bradecamp....do 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 5. 
Comer of Bond and Chew streets, 

Margaret A. Sherwood, Principal , 

Laura Keller, Assistant 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 6. 
Ann street, near Canton avenue. 



Mary Henderson, Principal 
E. L. Supplee, Assistant.... 

E. Auduon do 

Alverda Shaw do 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. T. 
MuUikin street, near Aisquith, 



J. Evans, Principal 

Eliza Heaps, Assistant. 

Mary D. Kerr do.... 

Ellen Coleman do.... 

Helen Preston do.... 



Salaries: Pupils. 



$40ft 
350 
350 



500 
350 
300 
300 



500 
350 
300 
300 



500 
250 



500 
350 
250 
250 



500 
350 
350 
350 
300 



164 



208 



241 



149 



183 



262 




MALE AND FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 1. 



^m> 



KBLATINQ TO 



THE FIN-A-NCES. 



182 
Dr. 



REPORT OP THE 

Comjnissioners of Public Schools 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



Central High School. 

To Cash Paid — 

iSalaries of Teachers $12,r>00 00 

.S..J...;, uf Janitor 332 08 

Kq^airsaad homing 589 83 

Apparatus and exp. of Commencement.. 88 54 

Furniture 125 3G 

Books and stationery $1,558 79 



§13,735 



Eastern Female High School. 

To Cash Paid — 

Sitlitrios tif Teftchera $5,6G8 74 

^^ftbrv of Jaottor 250 00 

lie ^naka iLnd dent] ing ....1 881 50 

ApiiiiratQS and eip of ConiiiieaccmDnt.. 179 87 

Ground rent 1,123 26 

Insurflrxe 360 00 

Books and stationery $1,517 05 



8,463 



Western Female High School. 

To Cash Paid — 

Sfci1imesofT<?acliera $7,014 59 

Mary of JAtiitor. 367 GO 

liepftira and dmning 1,264 29 

Appurfttusaud exp. of Commencement... 199 50 

Ground rtnL 1,20G 82 

Books and Stationery $1,617 90 



10,052 



Floating School. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers .-... $750 00 

Salary of Janitor 350 00 

Repairs and cleaning 81 59 

Books and stationery $38 00 



Amount carried forward., 



1,181 
$33,433 



COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 183 

In account with J. N. M* Jilton, -TVecwt^rer. Cr. 



865. 

)ec. 31 



By cash received for tuition $599 00 



By cash received for tuition 676 GO 



By cash received for tuition 964 T5 



By cash received for tuition 7 00 



Amount carried forward., 



$2,246 75 



184 



REPORT OP THE 



Dr. 



Commissioners of Public ScJiods 



18C5J 



To amount brought forward 

Normal School. 



flc<r, 31 To Ca^^s Paid— 

( Sftkrlea ot Teachers. $263 &0 

I Salary of Janitor...... ..>.,*,,,„*»„„., ♦ 9 00 

Books and atatmncrv%....,.„».„„,^.$93 lo 



$33,433 5< 



271 50 



Male Grammar School No. 1. 

^ 

] To Cash F\w — 

. Salaries of Teafbers.. ,.*.....,....♦*»*, ,**,,.„ 3^889 11 

Salary of JbhiIop,* ....*..«*»»,••■....« T5 00 

Hepairs and cleaning 261 36 

Furnilurc ... 15 GO 

I Books and stationery $780 07 



Male Grammar School No. 2. 

To Cash Paitj— 

Sal ariea of Teachers 3,608 33 

Salary of Janitor. T5 00 

T7-'M;iSr* nnd cleaning 656 10 

Ground rent 122 22 

Insurance 55 00 

Books and stationery $887 73 



Male Grammar School No. 3. 

To Cash Pa to— 

SaUries of Tcftohera 2,736 80 

Salary of Janitor 75 00 

Repairs and rieanid^^ 295 21 

Ground rent 109 50 

Books and stationery $448 88 



Male Grammar School No. 4. 

To Oabh Paid— 

Salaries of Teaehcre 3,072 95 

Salary of Jaai tor 75 00 

Repairs and cleaning 126 18 

Books and stationery $314 64 



Amount carried forward., 



4,240 47 



4,516 65 



3,216 51 



3,274 13 



$48,952 83 



COMMISSIONERS OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ' 185 

In account with J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer. Or. 



35. 



Bj amount brought forward. 



By cash received for tuition $952 65 



By cash received for tuition 405 55 



By cash received for tuition.. 



655 60 



By cash received for tuition 438 00 



Amount carried forward.. 



$2,246 75 



$4,698 55 



186 
Dr. 



REPORT OF THB 

Commissioners of Public ScJiools 



1865. 



I 



Dec. 31 . 



To amount brought forward 

Male Grammar School No. 5. 

Tofjisif PAm— 

HiUiirk'^ ot TcrtchcrB ?2,500 00 

i^rtltiry of J riitur 75 00 

liei^iiira and clei^Dtuj; 373 23 

Books uud stiitiouery :^2S4 85 



j Male Grammar School No. 6. 

j To Cash Paid — 

Su lark's of Teachers $3,331 24 

yalary of Jutittor '. 75 00 

: Ki'jjuirp Htid dfuiiiug 220 2J» 

Ground rent 75 00 

Furniture 28 75 

liooks and statiouery $535 58 



Male Grammar School No. 8. 

To Caah Paid — 

piiiiiiHe? of Teaehere $3,141 67 

Salary of Janilor 75 00 

E^'puirg aad cl<Miuiug 335 74 

nsaranee 40 (TO 

Books and stationery $474 42 

Male Grammar School No. 0. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries ofTt^jjohers $2,807 50 

^i^lllrv ofJaDilor,,,,. 75 00 

Repnira Atid (ilea u lug 138 32 

Ground reait ,, 165 86 

Furniture 14 50 

Books and stationery.... $902 57 

Male Grammar School No. 10. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers $2,787 50 

Salary of Janitor 75 00 

1^'pairs and cleaning 882 06 

Ground rent 87 50 

Furniture 12 00 

Books and stationery $431 77 

Amount carried forward 



$48,052 



2,948 



3,730 



3,502 



3,256 



3,844 
$66,324 



COMMISSIONERS OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 187 

In account toith J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer. Cr. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



Bj amount brought forward.. 



1 



Bj cash received for tuition $196 65 



By cash received for tuition lid 30 



Bj cash received for tuition 474 50 



By cash received for tuition 643 VS 



By cash received for tuition 364 10 



Amount carried forward.. 



$4,698 55 



$7,156 85 



188 
Ur. 

1865.1 

Dec. 31 ! 



REPORT OF THE 

« 

Commissioners of Public Schools 



To amount brought forward 

Male Grammar School No. 11. 

To Cash Paid— 

Sflliiries of Teftobers $3,101 44 

Hilary of Janitur 15 00 

Repairs and deanin;? 179 98 

Insurance 40 00 

Books and stationery $G01 92 



Male Grammar School No. 12. 

To Cash Paid— 

.Sa flriee of Teiichera 2,520 83 

Salary of Ja fill ur 75 00 

K'"|niir8and cleaning 285 42 

(iround rent 75 00 

Books and stationery $438 76 



Male Grammar School No. 14. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salaries of Teachers 2,600 00 

J^^jltiry of JatiitoT 75 00 

Repairs and cleaning 499 61 

Ground rent 100 00 

Insurance 45 00 

Books and stationery $383 00 



Male Grammar School No. 15. 

To Cabh Paid— 

tmUriea of Teacbers 3,334 16 

Salary of Jaaitor 192 60 

Htpiiirs and cleaning 162 02 

Ground root. 100 00 

Books and stationery $565 00 

Amount carried forward 



$66,324 89 



3,396 42 



2,956 25 



3,319 61 



3, 788 78 
$79,785 95 



COMMISSIONERS OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 189 

In account mth J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer, Cr. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



Bj amount carried forward , 



By cash received for tuition §519 00 



Bj cash received for tuition 202 30 



Bj cash received for tuition 428 00 



By cash received for tuition 880 75 



$7,156 85 



$9,18G 90 



190 
Du. 



BBPORI OF THB 

Commiaaionera of PuUic Schooia 



1865. 



Bj amount brought forward., 



Female Grammar School No. 1. 



Dec. 31 To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers $3,351 39 

Sitkry of Jaqitrei^s. 72 50 

Kepairs and cleaning 238 50 

Ground rent 174 38 

Furniiure 30 00 

Insurance 50 00 

Duoks and stationery $538 95 



Female Grammar School No. 2. 

To Cash Paid — - 

fc^tikrk-g of Tenchers $2,496 52 

Sukr> vf J^bitrL'Sd 65 00 

Ivet^alra and cteaning. 642 10 

Grountrcut 122 22 

Insurance - 55 00 

Books and stationery $342 75 



Female Grammar School No. 3. 

To CarhPaid — 

^salaries of Teachers $1,675 00 

Salary of Janitress 65 00 

Repairs and cleaning 178 13 

Ground rent 93 00 | 

Books and stationery $107 47 



I 



Female. Grammar School No. 4. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers $1,750 00 

Salary of Janitress 65 00 

Repairs and cleaning 71 35 

Books and stationery $433 14 



Female Grammar School No. 5. 

To Cash Paid — 

Siilnrics of Tenchcra $2,250 00 

Salary of Janitress 65 ho 

Ilepflira And cleaning 363 99 

Books and stationery $266 25 

Amount carried forward ..•• •• • 



$79,785 05 



3,916 7' 



3,380 8' 



2.011 1 



1,886 c 



2,678 9 



$93,660 



COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 191 

In account with J. N. M* Jilton, Treasurer. Cr. 



>65. 



C.31 



By amount brought forward... 



By cash received for tuition $1,3G9 00 



Bv cash received for tuition 460 75 



Bv cash received for tuition 187 T3 



Bv cash received for tuition 415 54 



Bv cash received for tuition 248 34 



Amonnt carried forward.. 



$9,18G 90 



$l],8(>i< 28 



192 
Dr. 



BEPORT OF THE 

Commi88toner8 of Public ScJiodla 



1865. 



To amount brought forward . 



Female Grammar School No. 6. 



Dec. 31 ' To Cash Paii>— 

; yaliiriea of Ttftdieps $2,694 "79 

Sniivrjr of Janitresa. 65 00 

I Repiiint and cleaning 189 34 

I Ground rent 75 00 

Furniture 40 75 

Books and stationery $486 87 



I 



I Female Grammar School No. 7. 

I To Cash Paid — 

SuLiriea of Teacber? 934 40 

Sulary of Jaaitr^ad 65 00 

Eep^irs and cleaning 95 42 

Furniture 10 00 

Insurance 22 00 

Books and stationery $80 65 



Female Grammar School No. 8. 

To Cash Paid— 

i^aUriea of Tettebers 2,139 33 

jSalary of J^mitrL'BS, 65 00 

K^pair$ and ckutiLng 236 88 

Iiifiuriiiii^e... 40 00 

Books and stationery $556 58 



Female Grammar School No. 9. 

To Cash Paid— 

SiibLrieB of T^ficbers 1,629 15 

8a|ury of Janitor 65 00 

KepnifB and cJcAniog 155 78 

Ground rent-. 165 87 

Furniture 5 00 

Books and stationery $309 32 



Female Grammar School No. 10. 

To Cash Paid— 

Hiilflries of Teadiers. 2,237 50 

Salarj' of Jiiuitrt;iiB» 65 00 

Repairs and deauitig 1,033 04 

Ground rent. 87 50 

Books and stationery $365 57 

Amount carried forward 



$93,060 03 



3,064 88 



1,126 82 



2,481 21 



2,020 80 



S,i23 04 



$105,776 78 



COMMISSIONBBS OE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 193 

In account with J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer. Cr. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



Bj amount brought forward.. 



Bj cash received for tuition $798 99 



By cafih received for tuition 66 75 



By cash received for tuition 476 25 



By cash received for tuition 205 75 



By cash received for tuition 392 52 



$11,868 28 



13 



Amount carried forward $13,808 54 



194 
Dr. 

1865. 

Dec. 31 



BEPOBT OF THB 

Commiasumera of PtMic Schools 



To amoant brought forward - 

Female Grammar School No. II. 

To Cash Paid— 

Bakries of Teachers.... $2,316 64 

f^alai? of Jasilres? 65 00 

Il<^pfi]r<f and rleaalnj^ 214 24 

Insurance 40 00 

Books and stationerj $528 90 



Female Grammar School No. 12. 



To Cash Paid— 

galftrieR of Teachers 2|24l 47 

Salarj of Jnni treses 65 00 

ReFm^rs nnd cleaning 262 22 

Qround rent 75 00 

Books and stationery $345 87 



Female Grammar School No. 13. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salaries of Teachers 2,783 32 

Salary of Janitor 150 00 

Repairs and cleaning..... 432 63 

Books and stationery $444 73 



Female Grammar School No. 14. 



To Cash Paid— 

^^aUriea of Tenchera 2,150 00 

8aUirjr of Jiinltr«&s ••• 65 00 

B«pAiraaQd ckaning...... • 268 86 

Qround real 100 00 

Furnhur« ........•••••.•............•..••.• 7 50 

insurance ............••.•.......«...•••••• 45 00 

Books &Dd stationery $897 10 

Amount carried forward ..« 



$105,776 78 



2,635 88 



2,643 69 



3,365 95 



2,626 86 



$11T,048 66 



COMMISSIOmEBRS OF PUBLIC SCHOOI^. 195 

la account with J. N. M' Jilton, Trtasurer. Cr. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



Bj amoant brought forward.. 



By cash received for tuition $641 55 



By cash received firom tuition 317 33 



By cash received for tuition 918 76 



By cash received fbr tuition 529 70 



Amount carried forward. < 



$13,808 54 



$16,115 67 



196 
Db. 



RBPOBT OF THE 

Commisdonera of PtMic Schoola 



186S. 



Dec. 31 



To amount brought forward... a 

Female Grammar School No. 15. 

ToCabhPaid^ 

Salaries of Teachers $3,121 84 

Salarj of Janitress 232 60 

Repairs and cleaning 212 45 

Rent and ground rent... 250 00 

Books and stationery $581 36 



Male Primary School No. 1. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers $2,359 34 

SaUirj of Janitor *.... 65 00 

Repairs and cleaning 207 87 

Books and stationery $157 54 



Male Primary School No. 2. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers $1,083 33 

Salarj of Janitress 65 00 

Repairs and cleaning 83 83 

Ground rent 120 00 

Books and stationery $93.23 



Male Primary School No. 3. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers $1,364 50 

Salarj of Janitress 65 00 

Repairs and cleaning 182 78 

Ground rent...'. 56 25 

Insurance ^. 20 00 

Books and stationery .* $91.43 

Amount carried forward • 



$117,048 66 



3,816 89 



2,632 21 



1,352 16 



1,688 53 
$126,538 45 



COMMISSIONBRS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLL. 197 

In account with J. N. M* Jilton, Treasurer, Cr. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



Bj amoant brought forward., 



By cash received for tuition $811 16 



By cash received for tuition 768 18 



By cash received for tuition 852 0*7 



By cash received for tuition 259 tS. 



Amount carried forward.. 



$16,115 8T 



$18,307 06 



198 



REPORT OF THB 



Dr. 



Commissumeri of Public Schocla 



I 
1865.1 



To amount brought forward $126,538 45 



Male Primary School No. 4. 



1)6C. 31 i To Cash Paid — 

I Salaries of Teachers $1,310 41 

' Sftliirj of J^niti^a^ 65 00 

R«piLir» and cleaning... » 68 53 

GrouiKl rent. 96 00 

Books and stationery $172 20 



Male Primary School No. 5. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 1,000 00 

StiUvry of JAoHresi. 65 00 

Hepmrt and defming,.... 426 84 

tiroudd p^nt... 228 76 

Furtiitiir^ 553 69 

Building 688 58 

Books and stationery $213 51 



I 



Male Primary School No. 6. 

To Cash Paid — 

SalikHcE of Teo^bers 1,256 23 

SaUrj of Janitress... 65 00 

Hepaira and cloaning.... 120 39 

Ground rent 90 00 

Insurance 20 00 

Books and stationery $202 74 



Male Primary School No. 7. 

To Cash Paii> — 

Salari^ of Teachers 1,700 14 

Salary or Jiin it pe«p 65 00 

B« pairs and cleaniag 136 58 

Inaorauce.. 78 00 

Books and stationery $176 22 



Male Primary School No. 8. 

ToCAgB Paid 

BalariesofTcacberg 1,108 33 

Salary of Janitresa 65 00 

B&pnirs and cleaning 195 79 

Grount rent.. 85 50 

Insurance 25 00 

Books and stationery $97 52 

Amount carried forward 



1,539 93 



2,962 86 



1,551 62 



1,971 72 



1,479 62 



$136,044 20 



COMMISSIONEBS OF PUBLIC SCH0OIJ3. 199 

In acooufU toith J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer. Cr. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



By amount brought forward.. 



By cash receiyed for tuition $289 30 



By cash received for tuition 66 94 



By cash received for tuition 154 05 



By cash received for tuition 444 30 



By cash received for tuition 288 00 



Amount carried forward.. 



$18,307 00 



$19,549 65 



200 BEPOBT OF THB 

Db. Commianoners of Public Schools 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



To amoont broaght forward 

Male Primary School No. 9. 

To Cash Paid— 

yithvms of Teachers^ $1,200 00 

Salrtrj of Jani tor .. 65 00 

Repaira aud cIoAaiog 40 43 

Ground rent.... 165 89 

Books and stationery $194 60 



Male Primary School No. 10. 

To Cawi Paid— 

Bfllariea of TenchcrB 1,298 96 

Salarj of Jaoitreaa,. 65 00 

lUpatrs and cleaning 151 81 

Ground rent. 100 00 

Books and stationery $145 84 



Male Primary School No. 11. 

To Cash Paid-t 

Salaries of Tencht^rs 1,425 00 

Saiar}' of Janitress. 65 00 

Hepuira and cleaning* 131 63 

Ground rent.. 90 00 

Books and stationery $93 21 



Male Primary School No. 12. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salaries of Tawhers 1,547 28 

Salary of Janitor 65 00 

Repaira and cleaning 152 01 

Ground rent. 75 00 

Books and stationery $154 82 



Male Primary School No. 13. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salarie? of Teachers ^ 1,451 25 

Salary of JanitrefiS 65 00 

Repairs and d^aning, 178 94 

Ground r«nt.. 50 00 

Furniture 13 00 

Insurance 20 00 

Books and stationery $87 99 

Amount carried forward...* 



$136,044 20 



1,471 32 



1,615 77 



1,711 63 



1,839 29 



1,778 19 



$144,460 40 



COMMISSIONBRS OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 201 

In account toith J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer. Cr. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



By amount brought forward., 



By cash received for tuition $250 50 



By cash receired for tuition 334 50 



By cash received for tuition 221 82 



By cash received for tuition 211 65 



By cash received for tuition 212 50 



Amount carried forward.. 



$19,549 65 



$20,840 62 



202 
Ub. 



BEPOBT OF THB 

Commiarionera of Public SchooU 



1866. 



To amount brought forward 

Male Primary School No. 14. 



Dec. 31! ToCabhPaid— , 

I S«lnn«fi of Teachers. $1,728 20 

I SalArj tif Jmiilor., 65 00 

I R«plrf nnd deaoinf? 337 89 

j Ground r«at. 100 00 

I Books and stationery $241 90 



Male Primary School No. 15. 

To Cash Paid— 

Sfllftms of T(»c|iferf 1,442 73 

Snlar/ of Jjinhar 182 60 

Eeptiir»dad cleaning 86 22 

Ground rent 100 00 

Books and stationery $123 85 



Male Primary School No. 16. 

To Cash Paid— 

Kiiliiries of Tejicbeta 1,729 16 

fSalary of Jiitiitor.. 65 00 

liepairg and cleaning 164 79 

Ground rent 131 25 

Insurance 25 00 

Books and stationery $113 28 



Male Primary School No. 17. 

To Cash Paid— 

' SidaHfS of Tcacbets. 1,445 20 

Salary of Jatiitor 65 00 

Eepalr^ and deauiag 100 80 

Ground rtat. 108 50 

Books and stationery $166 63 

Amount carried forward i 



$144,460 40 



2,231 09 



1,811 55 



2,115 20 



1,719 50 



$152,337 74 



C0MlfI88I0NBR8 OF PUBLIC SCHOOUS. 203 

In account with J. N. M' Jiltox, Treatmrer, Or. 



1865. 1 ^7 amount carried forward . 



Dec. 31 Bj cash receiFed for tuition $490 50 



By cagh recelyedfor tuition 406 20 



By cash received for tuition 169 75 



By cash reeeiyed for tuition 167 60 



$20,840 62 



$22,074 67 



204 



RKPORT OF THB 



Dr. 



Commissioners of Public Schools 



I 



1865.! 



Dec. 31 



To amonnt brought forward •• 

Male Primary School No. 18. 

To Cash Paid— 

Bftlurics or Teftcheni,*.. $1,450 00 

Sftlary of Jftoi tress,- ^.... 65 00 

RepiUre nod de^nlii^.. 94 17 

Ground i^qL* 97 60 

Books and stationerj $245 34 



Male Primary School No. 19. 

To Cash Paid— 

Siilariea of Teoclicrs 562 50 

8aMry of JanitresJ..... 65 00 

Kepaira and cleaning 75 98 

Ground rent 193 50 

Furniture 12 00 

Insurance 25 00 

Books and stationery $11G 03 



Male Primary School No. 10. 



To Cash Paid— 

8alan(^3 of Tem;het«..,. • 1,200 00 

Sal&rj of Janitress. 65 00 

Hepairs and cleaning 130 73 

Ground rent 9 00 

Books and stationerj $169 62 



Female Primary School No. 1. 

To Cash Paid— 

Sftlariea of Teachera 2,127 06 

Salary ot Jnnitr^B 60 00 

Bepfiire and cleaniDg, 146 00 

Grounf^rcnt 174 38 

Insurance 60 00 

Books and stationery $142 37 

Amount carried forward..... 



$152,337 74 



1,706 67 



933 98 



1,404 73 



2,557 44 



$158,940 50 



COMBHSSIONERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 205 

In accoufU with J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer, Cr. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



By amount brought forward. 



By cash received for tuition $239 55 



By cash received for tuition 40 00 



By cash received for tuition 229 50 



By cash received for tuition 564 ^*l 



Amount carried forward.. 



$22,074 67 



$23,148 49 



200 ftEPORT OF THB 

Dr. Commissioners of Public Schools 



1865. ! ^y <^™oant bfoaght forward f 158,940 56 

Female Primary School No. 2. 

I)w. 31 To Cash Paid — 

Sa!ttripi of Teachfru $1,200 00 

^Salarj orJ(tnUr«fi 60 00 

ICepfitVs and cleaning 88 51 

Ground rent 120 00 

Books and stationery $135 01 

' 1,468 51 



I 



Female Primary School No. 3. 

To Cabh Paid — 

Baltics of Ti3u:h«n 1,310 ^6 

SiiUty «f JaQUr««s* 60 00 

UcpuUe iind drnning 205 55 

Ground rciit.. •. 56 25 

Furniture. 44 00 

Insumncv 20 00 

Books and stationer/ $194 17 



Female Primary School No. 4. 

To Ca8h Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 1,825 11 

Hfilfir) orJnnitre« 60 00 

Eepftire and cleaning 73 59 

Groand rent 96 00 

Fnrniture 12 00 

Books and stationery $81 23 



1,696 36 



1,566 70 



Female Primary School No. 5. 

To Cash Paid — 

SalHricft of Trackers 850 00 

8iilHTA' of Jirmitr^e 60 00 

Repalra and clcH-nltig • 433 95 

Ground rent 166 25 

rrrTiit'1^1^.,., , 553 69 

Building 688 59 

Books and stationery... $85 55 2,752 48 

Amount carried fbrward .M.M.««.t«.«t.M.« $166,424 61 



COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOI^. 207 

In accoufU with J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer. Cr. 



1865.' ^7 amount brought forward . , 



Dec, 31 



By cash received for tuition 9307 21 



By cash received fbr tuition 331 U 



By cash received for tuition.. 350 75 



By cash received for tuition 67 70 



Amount carried forward.. 



$23,148 49 



924,211 89 



208 
Dr. 



REPORT OF THB 

Commisaianers of Pvhlic Schools 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



To amount brought forward 

Female Primary School No. 6. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers $1,062 50 

Siilary uf Jtmitriids 60 00 

Hepnjrs and cleaning 103 55 

Ground rent 45 00 

TnstjrLiTuf' 20 00 

Books and stationery $61 96 



Female Primary School No. 7. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salaries of Teachers 1,731 25 

Salary of Janitress 60 00 

Repairs and cleaning 121 85 

Insurance 70 00 

Books and stationery $142 96 



Female Primary School No. 8. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 1,187 50 

Salary of Jnnitre^e 60 00 

Repaii^ and cleaning 318 24 

Ground rent 85 50 

Insiiniiue 25 00 

Books and stationery $38 85 



Female Primary School No. 9. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 312 51 

Repairs and cleaning 74 28 

Ground rent 102 37 

Books and stationery $127 48 



Female Primary School No. 10. 

To Cash Paid — 

^alad^ of Teachers 1,385 83 

Salary of JanHregs 60 00 

R^pairB and cleacing 123 71 

Ground rent.. 100 00 

Books and gtatipnery $171 21 



Amount carried forward.. 



$166,424 61 



1,291 05 



1,983 ^ 



1,676 



489 1 



1,669 5' 



$173,533 7( 



COMMISSIONERS OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 209 

In account with J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer, Cr. 



55. 



By amoant brought forward., 



31 By cash received for tuition • .....$116 18 



By cash received for tuition \ 415 83 



By cash received for tuition *. 307 00 



By cash recdvted for tuition *.. 190 45 



By cash received for tuition 299 87 



Amount carried forward . 



U 



$24,211 89 



$2(^&49 22 



210 
Dr. 



RliruilT OF TUE 

Comnii^^ioner^ of PuhUc Schools 



18C5. '^'^ jiiiiount ]>i()ii-lit turward 

Feiiiiile rriinary School No. 11. 

Dec. ;:1 To ('Ahiii Tah* — 

S.ilaiies (»r T»:i.luTS $1,134 8G 

Salary of Jai.itor 00 00 I 

Repairs and rleaiiiiij^ 122 00 

(Ground rtnt HO 00 

Rooks and alaiionery $10'J .'>!» 



?1T3,:.33 ; 



1,406 86 



Female Primary School No. 12. 

To Cabu Paid— 

Sal « r k-s uf Teachers 1,39:) 84 ' 

Salary of Jiiri r or.. 00 00 | 

Repairs and deaning 113 40 

Groiiud rem T5 00 < 

Books aud stationery $244 71 



1,C44 J 



Female Primary School No. 13. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 1.458 33 

Salary of Janitor 60 00 

Repairs and cleaning 227 44 

Ground rent 50 00 

Insurance 20 00 

Books and: stationery $115 80 



Female Primary School No. 14. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 1,516 65 

Salary of Ja-Qi lor 60 00 

Repairs and cleaning 329 36 

Ground rent. 100 00 

Books and stationery $111 39 

Amount carried forward. ....' 



1,815 "i 



2,006 



$180,406 6' 



COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. , 211 

In account loith J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer. Cr. 



Bv amount carried forward . 



:a By cash received for tuition $102 76 



j=525,n-10 22 



By cash received for tuition 322 20 



By cash received for tuition 309 00 



By cash received for tuition 437 00 



Amount carried forward. 



$26,810 18 



212 
Dr. 



REPORT OF THB 

CommiMiotiera of PvMic Schools 



1863. '^^ amount brought forward 

Female Primary School No. 16. 

Dec. 31 To Cash Paid— 

8iiUntri of Teachers $1,530 22 

Sfthiry Qf Jatikor 177 60 

Kepaira aad cleaning 83 33 

Ground rent 100 00 

Books and stationery $70 92 



Female Primary School No. 16. 

To Cash Paid— 

Suliiries of Teachers 1,692 60 

Salary of Janitre«e.„. 60 00 

JRc^pQirs and cleaning 106 36 

Ground rent 131 25 

Insurance.... 25 00 

Books and stationery $144 63 



$180,406 64 



Female Primary School No. 17. 

To Cash Paid — 

^alftriea of Teachers 1,362 50 

Salary of Janitresi. 60 00 

Kepaffs and cleaning 80 63 

Ground rent 108 50 

Books and stationery $131 38 



Female Primary School No. 18. 



To Oabh Paid— 

Salaries of Teachers 1,220 82 

Salary ot Jamtref9 60 00 

Eapatra and deaulEtg, 88 16 

Ground rent. 97 60 

Books and stationery ."$176 80 

Amount carried forward 



1,891 15 



2,014 10 



1,611 Si 



1,466 4' 



$l87,88d 9 



COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 213 

In account with J, N. M' Jilton, Treaswer. Cr. 



5. 



31 



By amount brought forward. 



By cash received for tuition $317 15 



By cash received for tuition ..179 15 



By cash received for tuition 222 35 



By cash received for tuition 269 70 



Amount carried forward., 



$26,810 IH 



$27,798 53 



214 
Dk. 



REPORT OF THE 

Conuiiisaioners of PahUc Schools 



1SC5. "T" amount Krought fi;r\viirJ ?18T,r.?9 \} 

Female Primary School No. 19. 

Dec. 31 To Cash Paid— ! 

Salaries of Teachers 9785 41 ; 



Salary of Janitress . 

Rj'pairs and cleaning 

(iroundrent 

Insurance 

JJooks and stationery §68 37 



CO 00 

40 90 

193 50 

25 00 



Female Primary School No. 20. 

To (\\pn Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 1,100 00 

^ilnncrJ iiitre^s. •. 60 00 

Bf'pniri and decvmin^ 96 00 

Groun'l rmt 9 00 

Dooks and stationery $105 84 



Female Primary School No 21. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salnriea of Teaflm- 1,200 00 

SalafT orijinltrc^? 75 00 

i cleaning 125 05 

Ground rent 250 00 

Furniture 24 00 

Books and stationery $127 57 



Female Primary School No. 22. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 1,810 08 

Salary of Janitor 75 00 

Repairs and cleaning 311 35 

Ground rent 150 00 

Books and stationery. $233 60 



Female Primary School No. 23. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 

.^ ilary of Janitress 

JhipiiiTS ttud clcimmg 

TiioutKl rrnt. 

Furulture 

Books and stationery $;i08 05 



750 00 
60 00 
41 88 
93 00 
74 00 



1,104 



1,265 



1,674 



2,246 



1,018 



Amount carried forward I $194,699 



V 
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In accomit v'ltJf J. X. M' Jtt.tots". Trcnsvrer. Cr. 



ISTT) P>v I'm. );;iit broiirrht forward ' S2T.70R .":5 

' "i ' i ' 



Dec. .'51 By cash received for tuition Str> 30 

i 



Bv cash rcf'eivcd for tuition 246 25 



Bv cash received for tuition 344 25 



I 



Bv cash received for tuition Tl 00 



Bv cash received for tuition 97 ^^ 



Amount c'lrriod forwiud | $28,602 r«8 
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1865. "^o amount brought forward 

Female Primary School No. 24. 

Dec. 31' To Cash Paid— 

SAlairies of Ten<.<bers. $1,048 10 

Sfttiiry of JfitiUor. 60 00 

Repairs HDd clpunliig 119 20 

Insurance , 22 00 

Books and stationery $88 48 



$194,699 Iti 



1,249 30 



Female Primary School No. 25. 

To Cash Paid— 

Efiiari«^ or Tf^ocsh^rs.^..^ 1,162 50 

Salary of Jaailor 60 00 

KefmLti ftad cleaatEig. 82 4*7 

Rent.. 218 75 

Books and stationery $70 17 



1,523 7 



Female Primary School No. 26. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salariefl of Toachera 850 00 

Salary of Jii»itreA9. 75 00 

TlpD;:ilrE« mal cleELiiti]^ 56 65 

Rent ; 32 00 

Books and stationery.. $112 61 



Female Primary School No. 2T. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salaries of Teachers 558 90 

Salary of Janitress 50 00 

Repairs and cleaning 49 15 

Rent 129 00 

Furniture 18 00 

Books and stationery $125 48 



Female Primary School No. 28. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salnrie^ of Teachers 600 00 

Salary of Jan itpesa 50 00 

Kepalrd arid cleaning 23 38 

Ground rt^iiL,. 150 00 

Books and stationery $13 06 



1,013 6 



805 



Amount carried forward. 



723 2 
$200,014 2 
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In account with J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer, Cr. 



1865. 



By amount brought forward. 



Dec. 31 1 By casb received for tuition $82 80 



$28,602 98 



By cash received for tuition 23 00. 



By cash received for tuition 115 25 



By cash received for tuition 98 50 



By cash received for tuition 24 68 



Amount carried forward $28,94*7 21 



Dr. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



REPORT OF THE 

Commissioners of Public Schools 



To amount brought forward 

Female Primary School No. 6. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salanea orTeacherfi $1,062 50 

Salary of JaQitres9 60 00 

Repairs and d^aaing 103 55 

Ground r«Qt.. 45 00 

Insumuce 20 00 

Books and stationery $61 96 

Female Primary School No. 7. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 1,731 25 

Salary of Janitress 60 00 

Repairs and cleaning 121 85 

Insurance 70 00 

Books and stationery $142 96 

Female Primary School No. 8. 

To Cash Paid — 

Sill 11 ma of Teachers 1,187 50 

Salurj ofJaniirtFg 60 00 

Repairs and leaning 318 24 

Ground rent. 85 50 

Iimirnnce 25 00 

Books and stationery $38 85 

Female Primary School No. 9. 

To Cash Paid — 

Salaries of Teachers 312 51 

Repairs and cleaning 74 28 

Ground rent 102 37 

Books and stationery $127 48 

Female Primary School No. 10. 

To Cash Paid — 

^lari^ of TeaeherB 1,385 83 

Snlary of Janitr^s 60 00 

Repairs and deaaitig 123 71 

Gruundrent.. 100 00 

Books and stationery $171 21 

Amount carried forward , 



$166,424 61 



1,291 05 



1,983 10 



1,676 24 



489 16 



1,669 54 



$178,S33 70 
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In accou)it iciilt J. X. H'JilT/N, Treasurer. C::. 



1805. ^^y J^iuouut bioiiglit iurward 

iHc. ol By cash received for tuition ?302 05 



:-:2S,04'r 21 



1>\ ciisli received for tuition 200 01 



]5v cash received for tuition 158 63 



By cash received for tuition 29 25 



By cash received for tuition 13 50 



I 



Amount carried forward • $29,651 25 
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1865. To amount brought forward 

Evening School No. 3. 

Dec. 31 To Cash Paid— 

Salary of Teacher $300 00 

Salarv of Jani tress 6 00 

Gas /. 23 74 

Books and stationery $31 85 



Evening School No. 4. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salary of Teacher $300 00 

Salary of Janitress 6 00 

Gas 11 45 



$205,379 71 



329 74 



323 4!; 



Evening School No. 7. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salary of Teacher .* 218 33 

Salary of Janitor 5 00 

Repairs and cleaning 1 75 

Gas 36 45 

Books and stationery $24 38 



Evening School No. 8. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salaries of Teachers 350 00 

Salary of Janitor 6 00 

Gas 22 76 

Books and stationery $119 14 

Amount carried forward 



261 &3 



378 76 



$206,673 19 
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In account ivith J. N. M' Jilton, Treasurer, Or. 



1865. 



Dec. 31 



By amount brought forward. 



Bj cash received for tuition f 77 40 



By cash received for tuition 10 00 



By cash received for tuiUon 9 00 



By cash received for tuition.... 42 00 



Amount carried forward. 



$29,651 25 



$29,789 65 
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1865. To amount brought forward 

Female Primary School No. 15. 

Dec. 31 To Cash Paid— 

Salaries of Tcaebcra $1,530 22 

Salarj of Jfltiitor. Ill 60 

Repairs and deamng.. 83 33 

Ground rtnt.. 100 00 

Books and stationery $70 92 



Female Primary School No. 16. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salaries of Teachers 1,692 60 

Salary of Janitress 60 00 

Repairs and cleaning 105 35 

Ground rent , 131 25 

Insurance.... 25 00 

Books and stationery $144 63 



Female Primary School No. 17. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salariet of Tejichers 1,362 60 

Salary of jAmtreas..* 60 00 

Repairs and ckau in g 80 63 

Ground rem 108 50 

Books and stationery $131 88 



Female Primary School No. 18. 

To Cash Paid— 

Salaries of Tea<;hera 1,220 82 

Sfllary of Janitreas 60 00 

Repairs and cleaning 88 16 

Ground rent,. 97 60 

Books and stationery .'$176 80 

Amount carried forward............. 



$180,406 64 



1,891 15 



2,014 10 



1,611 63 



1,466 47 



•I87,88il 99 
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5()5. IV i-ii^ount l»rou^]it forward 

gi:^:e LI AL ExrE:NyES. 

c. :;i To Ca?h Rkci:ivi:i) — 

From City liv^iitcr Tor .^.ihirics Sny,0l2 77 

!'.v (lnl!■:s^.>ll Citv la-i-tcr G4.085 04 

Frijin tStiito Tre.iiurc L- 8,7Ho LT) 



$27,7KO r.r, 



252,484 e;»; 



$282,274 :n 
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SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES 



1865.— To Cash Paid. 

Salaries of Teacliers., $165,802 00 

Salaries of Janitors 7,601 11 

Salaries of Treasurer and Clerk 3,200 00 

Salaries of Music Teachers 2,400 00 

Repairs and cleaning 24,378 06 

Ground and water rents 10,575 68 

Chemicals and exp. Commencement 467 91 

Books and stationery 32,494 30 

Printing and advertising 3,283 82 

Furniture 2,396 56 

Insurance 1,276 00 

Alteration of buildings 1,377 17 

Interest, &c 1,738 92 

New High School 5,319 56 i 

Supplies, &c 6,405 38 i 

Fuel 12,568 11 ; 

Balance due Treasurer January 1, 1865 209 37 ' 



$281,503 60 
Balance on hand January 1, 1866 770 70 

1282,274 31 
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AND KECEIPTS. 



1865. — By Cash Eeceived. 

For tuition , $29,789 65 

From City Register for salaries 179,012 77 

By drafts on City Register 64,685 64 

From State Treasurer 8,786 25 



$282,274 31 



15 
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Estimate of expendiiurea and resources for the year 186G. 

Salaries $182,000 00 

Rents and ground rents 11,000 00 

Books and stationery 28,000 00 

Bepairs and cleaning 25,000 00 

General and school incidentals 35,000 00 

281,000 00 
Receipts for tuition 29,000 00 

Balance to be provided by the City Council for 

the support of the schools $252,000 00 

Estimate for new buildings. 

Central High School $100,000 00 

Building in lurst ward 10,000 00 

Second ward 8,000 00 

Ninth ward 7,000 00 

Eleventh ward 11,000 00 

Thirteenth, Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth wards 15,000 00 

Seventeenth ward 10,000 00 

Repairs of buildings 35,000 00 



$196,000 00 
J. N. M'JiLTON, Treasurer. 
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Office Commissioners Public Schools, 
Baltimore, December 31, 1865. 
The Committee on Accounts, having examined the Trea- 
surer's accounts as kept by the clerk, take pleasure in stating 
that, after a careful and rigid examination they find all cor- 
rect ; the charges sustained by proper vouchers. The amount 
in hand is seven hundred and seventy dollars and seventy 
cents. 

W. C. Arthur, Chairman^ 
Thos. J. Pitt, 
Jos. D. Brooks, ' 
W. H. Clarke, 
C. Faringer, 

Committee. 
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EASTEEN DISTEICT. 



Baltimore, January 4th, 1866. 
Commissioners of Public Schools : 

Gentlemen ; I congratulate you upon the flourishing con- 
dition of the music classes in the eastern district, and their 
improvement since ray last report. 

Since the Board has extended the privilege of the study 
of music to all grades of the schools, which arrangement 
has heen in progress a little more than a year, I am gratified 
to state that the classes have made rapid progress, and I think 
the plan adopted by the Committee on Music the best yet 
tried, and believe it will prove a decided success. The old 
method allowed but one lesson in each week to the Grammar 
Schools and one to each class of the High Schools, making 
it almost impossible for the pupil to retain much of the 
lesson from one week to another. By the present method 
^11 the classes, from the lowest in the Primary Schools to 
the highest in the Grammar Schools, receive a short lesson 
in music each day, and the classes in the High Schools two 
in each week. 

The success of this plan has hardly begun to develope 
itself, as you may perceive. It will take from five to six 
years for the lower classes of the Primary Schools to reach 
the graduating classes of the High Schools, and until they 
reach that point the development of the plan is not complete. 
The success in the High Schools, with two lessons in each 
week, is highly satisfactory ; the graduates in another year 
will prove themselves quite proficient in almost any kind of 
vocal music. The lower classes in the Primary Schools are 
taught the characters of music, the use of the syllables and 
numbers in connection with singing the scale. The next 
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18G5. To iiirxunt-J/ioiiijIi; furwanl ' $20G,6V3 10 

GIENELIAL EXPENSES. 

Doo.:n To ('af;i Paii> — 

Sahiiu-s of .Musi.- Teiiclicrs $2,400 00 

S^ilaric- (vf ('!.;!: :.?.'! Tiri^viiror 3,200 00 

r-'aliiry JiMiil.ir Ili;-ii S'liool I'lii.Min.i:" 1-45 8-1 ■ 

It'.'imiis and clcanin;: 5,411 09 

Ground and water R'lits 548 5i> 

rurniture 804 82 

Hooks and stationery 32,404 38 

Advertising and printing 3,283 82 

Interest,. 1,738 92 

Fuel — coal and wood 12,568 11 j 

Supplies for all schools 6,405 38 | 

New Male High JSchool 5,319 50 



IJaluuce due Trer^surer January 1, 1605. 
Ijalance on hand January 1, 180G 



74,621 05 



281,294 24 

209 37 

281,503 01 

770 70 



$282,274 31 
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Schedule of Music Lessons, Eastern District, 1865 and 1866. 
C. S. Boot, 'Teacher. 

EASTE;RX female high school Wednesday and Friday of each week. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

1st and 3d Monday of each month, No 2, Male and Female, A. M.— Xo. 3, M. and F., P. M. 
l3t and 3d Tuesday ** '• " 5, '* '• " " 11, " " 

1st and aa Thurssday " '• " 14, '* " " " 13, •' " 

2d and 4th Monday " " " 7, " '* " Floating School " 

. PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

2d Tuesday, Sept. 12, No. 3, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 19, Male and Female, P. M. 

4th ». '» 26, ' " " " " '' " " 

2d Thursday, " 14, 

4th " " 28, 

2d Tuesday, Oct'r 10, 

4th " " 24, 

2d Thursday, " 12, 

4th " " 26, 

A. M.— N 

4th " ' " 28, 
2d Thursday, " 9, 
4th '* " 22, 

2d Tuesday, Dec'r 12, 
4th " " 26, 

2d Thursday, " 14, 
4th " " 28, 

1866. 

2d Tuesday, Jan'y 9, No. 3, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 19, Male and Female, P. M. 

4th " '' 23, *' 

2d Thursday, " 11, ** 

4th " " 25, " 

2d Tuesday, Feb'y 13, " 

4th " " 27, ** 

2d Thursday, " 8, " 

4th " " 22, " 

2d Tuesday, March 13, No. 3, Male and Female, A. M — No. 19, Male and Female, P. M. 

4th " " 27, *' 

2d Thursday, " 8, " 

4th '• " 22, " 

2d Tuesday, April 10, " 

4th '• *' 24, •' 

2d Thursday, " 12, " 

4th '' " 26, " 

2d Tuesday, May 8, No 

4th '• " 23, '' 

2d Thursday, " 10, " 

4th " " 24, " 

2d Tuesday, June 12, " 16; " " " " 26', 

4th " " 26, " 13, " " *' " 28, 

2d Thursday, " 14, 

4th '' " 28, " 20, " " " " 30, 

The Teachers of Music are expected to he punctual in their visits to the several schools as 
indicated in the above table, and to use all proper efforts to further the study of Music in all 
tiie classes. 

To this end they are counselled to consider no one class as exclusively under their charge, 
or in any way entitled to their entire personal tuition ; but every class must be inspected, and 
the one found requiring the most asr^istance, see that it be given promptly. 

With the co-operation of the Principals of the several schools, great care should be exer- 
cised in !:<electing the most suitable teacher to take charge of the musical instruction in the 
several classes, especially the first class. 

The teachers in the (Tiaiumar and Primary Scliools having, during the past year, co-oper- 
ated so z.-alously and efiicii;ntly in carrying out the plan previously adopted of teaching music 
in the schools, and as a body demonstrate<l the great value of the services they are capable of 
rendering towards the advancement of the study of music, the committee would impress upon 
the Principals of the Musical Department the propriety of rendering^o the teachers, at all 
times, any and every as.siHtance in their power. 

The committee cannot too stroEgly urge upon all the teachers the important advantage 
that would result to them from a punctual attendance on the exercises of the Teachers' Music 
Class, which meets every Monday evening at the Female High School. 

By order of MusiC CoMMlTTll. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 



Baltimore, Dec. 23, 1865. 
To the Board of Public School Commissionera : 

Gentlemen : — The schools of the western district for the 
past year, I am gratified to be able to state, have made rapid 
progress in the musical department under the new arrange- 
ment, which has been in operation about sixteen months. 

I regard this plan, as adopted by the Board and carried 
out by the Music Committee, to be a decided success. 

The old arrangement of music, as you are aware, in the 
Grammar Schools and in the Western Female High School, 
was one lesson each week. At present all classes, from the 
A, B, C, in the Primary, to the highest classes in the Gram- 
mar Schools, receive a short music lesson each day. Classes 
in the Western Female High School two each week. The 
result, thus far, is, that the highest classes in the Grammar 
Schools are as far advanced as the graduating class in the 
Western Female High School used to be under the old plan. 
The success in the Western Female High School with two 
lessons each week is highly satisfactory, and the graduates, 
in another year, will prove themselves as efficient in this 
department as in any of the institution. The A, B, C classes 
in the Primary Schools are taught the character of music, 
the use of syllables and numbers in connection with singing 
the scale. The next higher classes are taught to read the 
noted on the staff and review, and so on, each class being 
graded from the lowest to the highest. These are taught to 
sing exercises without time, and review. I would here re- 
mark, it is really surprising to see how much these little 
ones can be taught to do. 

The lowest classes in the Grammar Schools receive the 
promotions of the Primary. Here they are first taught time 
in a very simple form, and continue to review their former 
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exercises. la the next higher classes the exercises with time 
are more difficult, and the solfeggios of a more tuneful char- 
acter. In this manner the classes are graded to the highest, 
and these can exercise in the different keys in the book pre- 
pared for them, and sing in parts suited to their voices. 

Great credit is due to the teachers who have had the spe- 
cial care of this department in the different schools, for the 
success of the present arrangement of teaching music. 

To perfect this plan a musical association has been organ- 
ized, and a large number of teachers have availed themselves 
of the instruction already offered, and I take pleasure in 
saying that the evidence evinced by their attention and the 
satisfactory manner in which they have applied themselves 
to the study of music, is highly commendable. In order 
that the study of music in the schools may continue in its 
present encouraging condition, I would bespeak for the 
Teachers' Musical Association a continuance of the same 
kind and fostering care which, as a body, you have hitherto 
given. 

Another very interesting feature has been developed since 
the introduction of this new arrangement. Quite a number 
of schools have supplied themselves with a musical instru- 
ment, (harmonium,) with which the singing of the school is 
made more agreeable, and the movement of the classes more 
uniform. It is pleasing to see with what order and despatch 
the classes can be changed or be dismissed, and the school- 
room thereby made more attractive. I have now forty-two 
schools in the district. 

The accompanying schedule will show the duties of the 
regular music teacher. 

With much respect, &c., 

W. A. Tarbutton, 
Teacher Western District. 
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Schedule of Mmic Lessons^ Western District , 1865 and 1866. 

WESTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL Wednesday and Friday of each week. 



lift and M Monday of each 
l8t and 3d Tuesday 
Ist and 3d Thursday " 
2d and 4th Monday " 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

month, No 8, Male and Female, A, M.— No. 4, M. and F., P. M. 
- ' ■ 12, 



.4 1^ U 

" If), " 



«• 10, 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 



2d Tuesday, Sept. 12, Xo. 
4th " •' 2«, •' 

2d Thursday, " 14, '♦ 
4th " " JW, '• 

2d Tuewlay, Oct'r 10, ** 
4th " " 24. " 

2d Thursday, Oct'r 12, Xo. 
4th " " 28, - 

2d Tue<*day, Nov'r 14, " 
4th " '• 28, " 

2d Thursday " 9, " 
4th " " 2:j, " 

2d Tuesday. Dec'r 12, Xo. 
4th " '• 26, " 

2d Thurwlay '• 14, " 
4th •' " 28, " 

18««. 
2d Tuesday, Jan'y 9, 
4th ". *' 23, 



14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M. 

11, '• " " " 16, " 

4, " •' " " 10, *' " »* 

1, " " " " 12, " " »» 

2» (. ti (t (t g u U (( 

29.' 22, Female, " " 81,' 21, Female, " 

14, Male and Female, A. M.— Xo. 18, Male and Female, P. M. 

11, " -' " •' 15, *• " '« 

4,32," " " " 10, »* " " 

I u t( {( (( 22 *^ ^* " 

17', " " " '** 9', " " " 

29, 22, Female, '* " 31, 21, Female, *' 

14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M. 

11. " •' " " li), " " " 

4,32," " " " 10, " " 

1, " " " " 12, " " " 



17, " 

29, 22, Female, 



" 9, " 

" 31, 21, Female, 



2d Thursday, Jany 11, 
4th " '• 25, 

2d Tuesday, Feby 13, 
4th " " 27, 

2d Thursday, " 8, 
th " " 22, 



Xo. 14, Male and Female, A, M.— Xo, 18, Male and Female, A. M. 
'• 11. " " •' " 15, ♦• " " 

ic 4,32,'' " " " 10, " " " 

" 1, " " " " 12, " " 

u 17, " " " " 9, " 'J " 

" 29, 22, Female, " " 31, 21, Female, " 



2il Tuesday, March 13, Xo. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M. 



4th " " 27, 

2d Thursday, " 8, 
4th " " 22, 

2d Tuesday, April 10, 
4th " " 24, 



11, 
4,32," 

17, " 

29, 22. Kemale, 



15, 

10, " 
12, " 
9, " 
31. 21, Female, 



2d Thursday, April 12, Xo. 14, Male and Female, A. M.~Xo. 18, Male and Female. P. M. 
4th " '• 26, " 11, " " " •' 15, •' " *' 

2d Tuesday, May 8, " 4,32," " " " 10, " " " 

4th " ■' 22, " 1, ," " " " 12, " " " 

2d Thursday " 10, " 17, " " " " 9, " " « 

4th " " 24, " 29. 22, Female, " " 31, 21, Female, " 

2d Tuesday, June 12, Xo. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— Xo. 18. Male and Female, P. M. 

4th " " 26, " 11, " •' " " 16, " " «' 

2d Thursday '• 14, " 4, " •' " " 10, " " *» 

4th " " 28, " 1, " " *' " 12, " " 

The Teachers of Music are ex]>ected to be punctual In their visits to the several schools 
as indicated in the above table, and to use all proper efforts to further the stuty of music in 
all the classes. 

To this end. tltey are counselled to consider no one class as exclusively under their charge, 
or in any way entitled to their entire personal tuition ; but every class must be inspected, and 
tlie one found retiuirin^ the most assi.'«tance, see that it be given promptly. 

With the co-operation of the Principals of the several schools, great care should be exer- 
cised in selecting the most suitable teacher to take charge of the musical instruction in the 
several classes, especially the first class. 

The teachers in the (Jraramar and Primary Schools h.-wing, during the past year, co oper- 
ated so zealously and efficiently in c^rrjing out the , Ian previously adopted of teaching music 
in the schools, and as a body demonstrated the great value of the services they are capable of 
rendering towards the advancement of tlie study ol music, the committee would impress upon 
the Principals of the Musical Department the proj)riety of rendering to the toachers, at all 
times, any and every assistance in their power. 

The committee cannot too strongly urge upon all the teaci.ers the important advantage 
that would result to them from a puiictaal attendance on the exercises of the Teachers' Music 
Glass, which meets every Tuesday evening at the Western Female High School. 

The fifth Monday, Tuesday and Thursday are appointed to the schools that lose their 
regular days by holydays. By order of Music Cummittkb. 
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TABLE B, containing the location of the several schools, the period of their 



SCHOOLS. 



Central High School 

Eastern Female High School...... 

Western Female High School 

Floating School 

Male Grammar and Male Primary Schools No. 1 , 

Female Grammar and Female Primary Schools No. 1 

Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 2 , 

Male Grammar School No. 3 

Female Grammar School No. 3. and Female Primary School No. 23., 
Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 4 , 



Male and Female Grammar and Male Primary Schools No. 9 , 

Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 10 , 

Male and Female Grammar and Male and Female Primary Schools No. 12. 

Female Grammar School No. 13 , 

Male and Female Grammar School No. 14 

Male and Female Grammar and Male and Female Primary Schools No. 15.. 

Male Primary School No. 1 

Female " 1 

Male " 2 

Female " 2 

Male '• 3 

Female '* 3 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 4 

Male Primary School No. 5 

Female *' 5 

Male '' 6 

Female '• 6 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 7 

It II (( g 

Male Primary School No. 9 

Female *' 9 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 10 

Male Primary School No. 11 

Female " 11 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 12 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
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LOCATION. 



Northwest corner of Holliday and Fayette streets 

Northeast corner of Aisquithand Mullikcn streets 

Fayette street, west of Paca street 

City Block, near drawbridge, (ship) 

Northeast corner of Green and Fayette streets 

Southwest corner of Green and Fayette streets 

Southwest corner of Broadway and Bank street 

Aisquith street, near Fayette street 

Northeast corner,of Front and Fayette streets 

Northeast corner of Hanover and Lee stieets 

Southwest corner of Monument and Forrest streets 

Koss street, near Biddle street 

Southeast corner Chesapeake and Hudson streets, Canton. 

Northwest corner of Fremont and Ridgely streets 

Northwest corner of Calvert and Saratoga streets 

Southwest corner of William and Warren streets 

Northwest corner of Bond and Jefferson streets 

Barre street, west of Eutaw street 

Northeast corner of Aisquith and Mulliken streets 

Northeast corner of Stiles and Gough streets 

Southwest corner of Republican street and Wagon alley.. 

Northeast corner of Green and Fayette streets 

Souttiwest corner of Green and Fayette streets 

Stiles street, east of High street 

do. do. do 

Northeast corner of WolflFeand Gough streets 

do. do. do. do. 

Hill street, between Hanover and Sharp streets 

Southeast corner of Bond and Chew streets 

do. do. do. do. 

Ann street, between Canton avenue and Alice Anna street 

do. do. do. do. do. 

Mulliken street, near Aisquith street 

Caroline street, between Pratt and Lombard streets 

Northwest corner of Calvert and Saratoga streets 

do. do. do. do. 

Hollins street, near Scbroeder street 

Northeast corner of Scbroeder and Pearce streets 

do. do. do. do. 

Barre street, west of Eutaw street : 

Jefferson street, near Caroline 

Eutaw street, near Preston street 

Corner of Republican street and Wagon alley 

Hillen street, near High street 

Corner of Light and Poultney streets 



1839 
1844 
1844 
1858 
1829 
1830 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1834 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1845 
1846 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1860 
1852 
1848 
1852 
1849 
1852 
1849 
1852 
1854 
1849 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1856 
1853 
1805 
1850 
1855 
1851 
1854 
1855 
1858 
1852 
1852 
1854 



iL 





Purchased, 1843 

Built. 1851 

1858 

Purchased, 1858 

1830 

1846 

1834 

1830 

1844 

1834 

1840 

1841 

1853 

1843 

1851 

1850 

1845 

1854 

1851 

1854 

1860 

1832 

1851 

" 1851 

" 1851 

" 1851 

** 1852 

" 1854 

Purchased, 1864 

" 1864 



Built, 



Built, 



1854 
1854 
1864 
1855 
1851 
1844 
" 1855 
" 1854 
** 1854 
«* 1854 
Purchased, 1855 
Built, 1858 
*' 1860 
" 1858 
" 1854 



itpvt of iTxt ^mU "^tutUtxfi. 



EASTEEN DISTEIOT. 



Baltimore, January 4th, 1866. 
Commissioners of Pvhlic Schools : 

Gentlemen : I congratulate you upon the flourishing con- 
dition of the music classes in the eastern district, and their 
improvement since my last report. 

Since the Board has extended the privilege of the study 
of music to all grades of the schools, which arrangement 
has heen in progress a little more than a year, I am gratified 
to state that the classes have made rapid progress, and I think 
the plan adopted by the Committee on Music the best yet 
tried, and believe it will prove a decided success. The old 
method allowed but one lesson in each week to the Grammar 
Schools and one to each class of the High Schools, making 
it almost impossible for the pupil to retain much of the 
lesson from one week to another. By the present method 
^11 the classes, from the lowest in the Primary Schools to 
the highest in the Grammar Schools, receive a short lesson 
in music each day, and the classes in the High Schools two 
in each week. 

The success of this plan has hardly begun to develope 
itself, as you may perceive. It will take from five to six 
years for the lower classes of the Primary Schools to reach 
the graduating classes of the High Schools, and until they 
reach that point the development of the plan is not complete. 
The success in the High Schools, with two lessons in each 
week, is highly satisfactory ; the graduates in another year 
wnll prove themselves quite proficient in almost any kind of 
vocal music. The lower classes in the Primary Schools are 
taught the characters of music, the use of the syllables and 
numbers in connection with singing the scale. The next 
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higher classes are taught the rests and notes on the staff, 
and review what has been taught in the lower classes, so 
that each class being graded from the lowest to the gradu- 
ating class of the High School, they are able to gain a 
knowledge of vocal music which cannot be had in any other 
way. Great credit is due the teachers who have had special 
charge of this department in the different schools for the 
success of the present arrangement for teaching music. 

In order to relieve the embarrassment of some of the 
teachers who did not feel themselves competent to give the 
music lessonS} a normal class has been organized, and a large 
number of teachers have availed themselves of the instruction 
thus offered, and I take pleasure in testifying that the evi- 
dence evinced by their attention and the satisfactory manner 
in which they have applied themselves to the study of music 
is highly commendable. Many of the teachers take great 
pleasure in giving the lesson, and all that undertake this 
duty seem highly delighted with the fruits of their labor. 
They can see that this is the employment that cultivates the 
finer feelings of the heart, giving rest to the mind that has 
been taxed with other duties. All agree that time thus 
8i)ent is not lost to the pupil, as music so relieves that the 
scholars return to their tasks with renewed vigor. 

Many thanks are due the gentlemen constituting the Music 
Committee for their active co-operation and advice, evincing 
as they do their anxiety to see the science of music not only 
cultivated, but advancing to a higher state of perfection and 
commanding more of public confidence. 

I have under my charge forty-four schools in the eastern 
district. The accompanying schedule shows when I am 
engaged with each. 

I have thus presented for your consideration the condition 
and operation of the music classes, and have no doubt that 
with the continuance of your fostering care they will continue 
to improve, so that at the close of another year the prospect 
for the cultivation of vocal music will be still brighter, 

I have the honor, gentlemen, to be your obedient servant, 

C. S. Root. 
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Schedule of Music Lessons, Easterrc District y 1865 and 1866. 
C. S. Root, 'Teacher. 

EASTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL Wednesday and Friday of each week. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

1st and ad Monday of each month, No 2, Male and Female, A. M.— Xo. 3, M. and F., P. M. 

1st and 3d Tuesday *' " " 5, " " " " 11, " " 

1st and :M Thursday " '• '• 14, " " " " 13, '' " 

2d and 4th Monday " " " 7, '* " " Floating School " 



•Jd Tuesday, Sept. 

4th 

2d Thursday, " 

4th " " 

2a Tuesday, Ocfr 

4tb 

2d Thursday, " 

4th '' " 



. PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
12, No. 3, Male and Female, A. M.— Xo. 



26, 
14, 
28, 
10, 
24, 
12, 
26, 



2, 

7, 
16, 
13, 
24, 
20, 



19, Male and Female, P. M. 
9, " 



11, 
25, 
13, 
27, 
8, 
22, 

13, 

27, 
S, 
22, 
10, 
24, 
12, 
26, 



No. 3, Male and Female, A. M.— Xo. 

'' 2, '♦ *» " 

44 6, " " *' " 

(t y t( (i it (t 

" 16,' " " " '♦ 

u 13^ «i » a u 

a 24, " " '* ♦♦ 

(t 20 ^* <* *' " 

No. 3, Male and Female, A. M — Xo. 



" 7, 

" 16, 

" 13, 

" 24, 

" 20. 



5, 

8, 


(( (t 


44 
44 


2o, 


. :< (t 


44 


28, 


it t( 


44 


26, 


(C u 


44 


SO, 


(t t( 


" 


19, 


Male and Female, 


P. M. 


«» 


" 44 




6, 


tt l( 


44 


8 


«» .( 


44 


2.5, 


44 it 


44 


28. 


44 44 


44 


26, 


44 44 


44 


30, 


44 44 


44 


19, 


Male and Female, 


P. M, 


9, 


44 44 


t4 


6, 


44 44 


44 


8, 


4, 41 


44 


25, 


44 44 


44 


28; 


44 44 


44 


26, 


44 44 


ii 


30, 


44 44 


4« 


19, 


Male and Female, 


P. M. 


0, 


i. .4 




ft, 


(4 44 


4t 


8, 


44 44 


44 


2o, 


44 44 


«« 


28, 


4C 44 


44 


26, 


.4 44 


" 



2d Tuesday, Nov 'r 14, Xo. 3, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 

4th " " 28, " 2, ♦' " " 

2d Thursday, " 9, " 6, " •* 

4th " " 22, " 7, " " " " 

2.1 Tuesday, Dec'r 12, " 16, " ♦* " " 

4th *' " 26, " 13, " " " " 

2*1 Thursday, " 14, " 24, " »♦ " 

4th " " 28, " 20, " " " " 

1866. 
2d Tuesday, Jan'y 
4th " *' 

2d Thursday, " 
4th " " 

2d Tuesday, Feb'y 
4th " " 

2d Thursday, " 
4th " " 

2«i Tuesday, March 
4t)i 

2d Thursday, " 
4th " " 

2d Tuesday, April 
4th '• ♦* 

2<l Thursday, ** 
4th " " 

2d Tuesday, May 
4tli '■ " 23, 

2«1 Thursday, " 10, 
4th " " 24, 

2d Tuesday, June 12, 
4th '' " 26, 

2d Thursday, *' 14, 
4th " " 28, 

The Teachers of Sfusic are expected to he punctual in their visits lo the several schools as 
ii:dicHtt:d in the above Uibie, and to use all proper effurts to further the study of Music in all 
tiiu class*.'.'*. 

To tliis end they are counselled to consider no one cla,««s as exclusively under their charge, 
4>r in any way entitled lo th».'ir entire personal tuition ; but every class must be inspected, and 
the one fdund requiring the most as"»istance, see that it be given promptly. 

With the co-operation of the Principals of the several schools, great care should be exer- 
4MSRd in selecting the niovt suitable teacher to take charge of the musical instruction in the 
several classes, especially the llrst class. 

The teachers in tiie (Tiammar and Primary Schools having, during the past year, co-oper- 
ated so /.••alously and efiicitutly in carrying out the plan previously adopted of teaching music 
in the schools, and as a body demonstrated the great value of tl>e services they arc capable of 
rendering towards the advancement of the study of music, the committee would impress upon 
the I'rineii)als of tlie Musical Department the propriety of veudcring^to the teachers, at all 
times, any and every assi.-'tance in their power. 

The committee cannot too stvoKgly urge upon all the teachers the important advantage 
that would result to tliem from a punctual attendance on the exercises of the Teachers' Music 
4.'las3, which meets every Monday evening at the Female High School. 

By order of MusiC CoMMlTTii. 



8, Xo. 3, Male and Female, A. M.— Xo. 19, Male and Female, P. M. 

~ " -^ ■ " ♦' " 9, " " " 

44 44 44 g 41 44 4i 



6, 
7, 
16, 
13, 
24, 
20, 



28, 
26, 
30, 
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WESTEEN DISTEIOT. 



Baltimore, Dec. 23, 1865, 
To the Board of Public School Commissioners: 

Gentlemen : — The schools of the western district for the 
past year, I am gratified to be able to state, have made rapid 
progress in the musical department under the new arrange- 
ment, which has been in operation about sixteen months. 

I regard this plan, as adopted by the Board and carried 
out by the Music Committee, to be a decided success. 

The old arrangement of music, as you are aware, in the 
Grammar Schools and in the Western Female High School, 
was one lesson each week. At present all classes, from the 
A, B, C, in the Primary, to tlie highest classes in the Gram- 
mar Schools, receive a short music lesson each day. Classes 
in the Western Female High School two each week. The 
result, thus far, is, that the highest classes in the Grammar 
Schools are as far advanced as the graduating class in the 
Western Female High School used to be under the old plan. 
The success in the Western Female High School with two 
lessons each week is highly satisfactory, and the graduates, 
in another year, will prove themselves as efficient in this 
department as in any of the institution. The A, B, C classes 
in the Primary Schools are taught the character of music, 
the use of syllables and numbers in connection with singing 
the scale. The next higher classes are taught to read the 
noted on the staff and review, and so on, each class being 
graded from the lowest to the highest. These are taught to 
sing exercises without time, and review. I would here re- 
mark, it is really surprising to see how much these little 
ones can be taught to do. 

The lowest classes in the Grammar Schools receive the 
promotions of the Primary. Here they are first taught time 
in a very simple form, and continue to review their former 
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exercises. la the next higher classes the exercises with time 
are more difficult, and the solfeggios of a more tuneful char- 
acter. In this manner the classes are graded to the highest, 
and these can exercise in the different keys in the hook pre- 
pared for them, and sing in parts suited to their voices. 

Great credit is due to the teachers who have had the spe- 
cial care of this department in the different schools, for the 
success of the present arrangement of teaching music. 

To perfect this plan a musical association has heen organ- 
ized, and a large numher of teachers have availed themselves 
of the instruction already offered, and I take pleasure in 
saying that the evidence evinced hy their attention and the 
satisfactory manner in which they have applied themselves 
to the study of music, is highly commendable. In order 
that the study of music in the schools may continue in its 
present encouraging condition, I would bespeak for the 
Teachers' Musical Association a continuance of the same 
kind and fosteriog care which, as a body, you have hitherto 
given. 

Another very interesting feature has been developed since 
the introduction of this new arrangement. Quite a number 
of schools have supplied themselves with a musical instru- 
ment, (harmonium,) with which the singing of the school is 
made more agreeable, and the movement of the classes more 
uniform. It is pleasing to see with what order and despatch 
the classes can be changed or be dismissed, and the school- 
room thereby made more attractive. I have now forty-two 
schools in the district. 

The accompanying schedule will show the duties of the 
regular music teacher. 

With much respect, &c., 

W. A. Tarbutton, 
Teacher Western District. 
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Schedule of Mufiic Lessons^ Western District y 18C5 and 1866. 

WESTERN FEMALE UICH SCHOOL WedDesdaj and Friday of each week. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

1st and M Monday of each month, No S, Male and Fomale, A. M.— No. 4, M. and F., P. M. 

iHt and :id Tue.-day " " " 9, " " " " 12, •* " 

in and .'kl Thur^lay " " •' 1, '* i' " »' 6, " " 

2d and 4th Monday " " " ir>, '* " »' *• 10, *• " 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
2d Tueuday, Sept. 12, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 



4th *' •• 2«, 

2d Thursday, *' 14, 
4th *' " 2S, 

2d Tuesday, Oct'r 10, 
4th *' " 24, 



11. 

1, " 
17, " 
29. 22, Female, 



Male and Female, P. M. 



31, 21, Female, 



2d Thursday, Oct'r 12, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M. 

4th " ** 28, '' 11, " " " *' 15, *' 

2d Tue.*day, Nov'r 14, " 4,32, " •* " " 10, ** ** " 

4th " " 28, " 1, " " " " 12, " " " 

2d Thursday '' 9, " 17, " " ♦» *'' 9, " " 

4th " " 23, " 29, 22, Female, *' " 31, 21, Female, " 

2d Tuesday, D«-c'r 12, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M. 

4th '• " 26, " 11, " '• " *♦ 15. - 

2d Thumlay " 14, " 4,32," " " " 10, " " 

4th •' " 28, " 1, " '* " " 12, " " " 

ISfifl. 

2d Tuesday, Jan'y 9, " 17, " " " " 9. " »* " 

4th ". " 23, '' 29, 22, Female, " " 31, 21, Female, " 

2dThursday, Jan'y 11, No. 14, Male and Female, A, M.— No, 18, Male and Female, A. M. 



4th " " 25, 

2d Tuesday, Feb'y 13, 
4th " " 27, 

2d Thursday, " 8, 
th " " 22, 



11, 

4.32," 

1, " 
17, " 
29, 22, Female, 



15, 

10, " 
12, " 
9, *' 
31,21, Female, 



24l Tuesday, March 13, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M. 
4th " " 27. " 11, " 

2d Thursday, '* 8, " 4,32," " " 

4th " " 22, •♦ 1, " " " 

2d Tuesday, April 10, " 17, " •* " 

4th " " 24, " 29, 22. Female, " 



—No. 18, 
15, 



Male and Female, P. tf. 



10, " 
12, " 
9, " 
31. 21. Female, 



Male and Female. P. M. 



Female, P. M. 



2d Thursday, April 12, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, 

4th " " 26, " 11, " '• " '' 15, 

2d Tuesday, May 8, " 4,32," " " " 10. " 

4th " * 22, " 1, ." " " " 12, " 

2d Thursday " 10, " 17, " " " " 9, " 

4th " " 24, " 29. 22, Female, " " 31, 21, Female, 

2d Tuesday, June 12, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18. Male and 

4th " " 26, " 11, '• •' " " 15, " 

2d Thursday " 14, " 4, " •* " " 10, " " ♦« 

4th " " 28, " 1, " " " " 12, " " " 

The Teachers of Music are expected to be punctual In their visits to the several schools 
as indicated in the above table, and to use all proper efforts to further tlie stuty of music in 
all the classes. 

To this end. they are counselled to consider no one class as exclusively under their charge, 
or in any way entitled to their entire personal tuition ; but every class must be inspected, and 
the one found recjuirinK the most assiftance, see that it be given promptly. 

With the co-operation of the Principals of the several schools, great care .-should be exer- 
cised in selecting the moit suitable teacher to take charge of the musical instruction in the 
several classes, especially the first class. 

The teachers in the (Jrammar and Primary Schools having, during the past year, co oper- 
ated so zealously and ofBciently iu carrying out the • Ian previously adojjted of teaching music 
in the schools, and as a body demonstrated the great value of the services they are capable of 
rendering towards the advancemeut of tl>e study ol music, the committee would impress upon 
the Principals of the Musical Department the propriety of rendering to the teachers, at all 
times, any and every assistance in tlieir power. 

The committee cannot too strongly urge ui)on all the teaci.crs the important advantage 
that would retiult to them from a i)aiictiial attendance on the exerciiies of the Teachers' Music 
Glass, which meets every Tuesday evening at the Western Female High School. 

The fifth Monday. Tuesday and Thursday are appointed to the schools that lose their 
regular days by holydays. By order of Music Commitibb. 
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TABLE B, containing the location of the several schools j the period of their 



SCHOOLS. 



Central High School 

Eastern Female High School....^ 

Western Female High School 

Floating School 

Male Grammar and Male Primary Schools No. I 

Female Grammar and Female Primary Schools No. 1 

Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 2 

Male Grammar School No. 3 

Female Grammar School No. 3, and Female Primary School No. 23., 
Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 4 



Male and Female Grammar and Male Primary Schools No. 9 , 

Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 10 

Male and Female Grammar and Male and Female Primary Schools No. 12. 

Female Grammar School No. 13 , 

Male and Female Grammar School No. 14 

^lale and Female Grammar and Male and Female Primary Schools No. 15.. 



Male Primary School No. 

Female '* 1 

Male '' 2 

Female " 2 

Male *• 3 

Female *' 3 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 4.., 

Male Primary School No. 5 

Female *' 5 

Male " 6 

Female '• 6 , 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 7.. 

Male Primary School No. 9 

Female " 9 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 10.. 

Male Primary School No. 11 , 

Female *' 11 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 12.. 
u a (t Y3, 



n 




It 

tl 


15 


It 
It 


16 

17 
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LOCATION. 


■i 

.2 

3 

1 

a 

v 
'^ 

1839 
1844 
1844 
1858 
1829 
1830 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1834 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1845 
1846 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1860 
1852 
1848 
1852 
1849 
1852 
1849 
1852 
1854 
1849 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1856 
1853 
1865 
1850 
1855 
1851 
1854 
1855 
1858 
1852 
1852 
1854 




it 

4) O 

n 




Northwest corner of Hollidaj nud Fayette streets... 


Purchased 
Built, 
ti 

Purchased 

(( 

u 
(( 
ii 
l( 

li 
u 
(( 

(( 
It 
n 
n 
(.' 
tl 
(( 
n 

Built, 

(( 

it 
(( 
(( 
(( 
n 

Purchased 

ii 

n 

t€ 

Built, 

(( 

n 
n 

(C 

n 
tt 
tt 

Purchased 
Built, 

(( 

ft 


1843 


Nortlit'aat corner of Aij^EjuHh and Mullikcn streets 


1851 


Faj'elte stret^t, west of Paca atreet 


1858 
,1858 
1830 
1846 
1834 
1830 
1844 
1834 
1840 


City Block, aear drawl H'idfre. ship 


Northen^t eornpr of Green and Fayette streets 


Southwest Corner of Green and Fayette streets 


Southwest corner of Broad vviiy and Bank street 

Alsqiiltli atreetj ntar Favette street ,,, 


NorVheaat corner of Front and FavKtle strci^ta* 


Northeast corner of Hanover and Lee elifets.. 

Southwest corner of Monument aod Forrest streets 


Robe street, near Bid die street, » 


1841 


Southeast trorner Chesapeake and Hudson streeta, Canton. 
Northwest corner of Frtmont and Ridgely streets 


1853 
1843 


Northwest corner of Culvert and Saratopi streets 


1851 


Southwest corner of iVilliam and Warren streets 


1850 
1845 


Northwest corner of Bond and Jefferson streets 


Barre street^ west of Eutflwaireet.. 


1854 


NortbeEL5l corner of Aisquith and Mullikcn si reeta. 


1851 


Northeast corner of Stiles and Gouph treeta*. 


1854 


Southwest corner of Republican stroot and Wagon alley... 
Kortlifirtgt corner of Green and Fayette streets 


1860 
1832 


Soii!l\wrj;(. rnrner of Green and Fayette streets. 


1851 
1851 


Stiles street, east of High street. 


do. do. do 


1851 
1851 
1852 
1854 


Northeast corner of WolflFeand Gough streets 


do. do. do. do. 


Hill street, between Hanover and Sharp streets...... 


Southeast corner of Bond and Chew streets 


, 1864 


do. do. do. do. 


1864 


Ann street, between Canton avenue and Alice Anna street 

do. do. do. do. do. 
Mulliken street, near Aisquith street 


1854 
1854 
1864 


Caroline street, between Pratt and Lombard streets 


1856 
1851 
1844 


Northwest corner of Calvert and Saratoga streets 


do. do. do. do. • 


Hollins street, near Schroeder street 


1856 
1854 


KoH Least corner of Scbroeder and Pearce streets 


do. do. do. do. 


1864 


Barre street, west of Eutaw street ; 


1854 


Jefferson street, neur Caroline 


1855 


Eutaw atreet, near Preston street 


1858 
1860 


Corner of Repubjjcun street and Wagon alley 


Hillen street^ near High street.. 


1858 


Corner of Light an j Ponltaer streets 


1854 







238 REPORT OF THE 

TABLE B, containing the location of the several tchooU, the period of their ettab- 



SCHOOLS. 



Male and Female Primary 


Schools No. 18 


u 


It 


It 


" 10 


(1 


It 


tt 


" 20 


Female Primary Scliool.... 




...No. 21 


it 






" 22 


It 






<* 25 


i( 






'' 2G 


(( 






'* 27 


i( 






" 28 


It 






" 29 


It 






" 3?) 


tt 






" 31 


ti 






'* 32 
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lishment^ the time when the houses were built j purchased or rented — continued. 



I 



I pC 



LOCATION. 



S = 



Built, 



"Walsh street, near Lanvale street '1858 

Frederick street, near Lombard street 1853 

Northwest corner of Caroline and Holland streets 1I8GO Purchased, 

Southeast corner of Lombard and Green streets 'l851 Rented, 

Corner of Scolt and Si. Peter streets 1853! " 

Eastern avenue, near Hiph street -1853! Rented, 

Harford avenue, near llofifman street 'l 850; Purchased, 

Locust Point 1 1852! Rented, 

Chesnut street, near Douglass street !185G| ** 

Northwest corner of Baltimore and Gilmor streets il8G2| " 

Southwest corner of Lombard and Washington streets |i8H3| " 

Northwest corner of Washington and Clement streets 11804 Purchased, 

Lee street, near Sharp atreet 18G5 Rented, 



1858 
1858 
1860 
1851 
1853 
1853 
185G 
1852 
1856 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
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REPORT OF THE 

TABLE C. — Containing the names of builders 



SCHOOLS. 



Central High School 

Eastern Female High School 

Western Female High School 

Floating School • 

Male Grammar and Primary Schools No. 1 

Female Grammar and Primary Schools No. 1 

Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 2 

Male Grammar School No. 3 

Female Grammar School No. 3 

Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 4 

'' '' '' No. 5 

'' '' '' No. 6 

Female Grammar School No. 7 and Female Primary No. 24. 
Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 8 

'' '' '« No. 9 

'' '' '' No. 10 

'' '-' '' No. 11 

'' '' '' No. 12 

Female Grammar School No. 13 

Male and Female Grammar Schools No. 14 

'< '' '< No. 15 

Female Grammar School No. 16 .,\ 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 2 

'' '' '' No. 3 

«< «« ^' No. 4 

'' '' '' No. 5 

'' '' '' No. 6 

'« ^' «« No. 7 

'' '' '' No. 8 

'' '' '' No. 19 

'' '' '' No. 10 

'' '' '' No. 11 

'' '' '' No. 12 

'' '' '' No. 13 

'' '' -^ No. 14 • 

'' '' '' No. 15 

'' '' '' No. 16 

Female Primary School No. 17 

Male and Female Primary Schools No. 18 



I 
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and number of departments of the several schools. 
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BUILDERS. 



DEPARTMENTS. 



E. C. Long, Sr 

Josephus S. Kous 

George K. Callis and N. T. Dushane 

Purchased; ship Ontario 

Gross & Welsh 

George A. Davis 

George A. Davis 

Metzgar & Boyd , 

W. H. Hooper 

Gross & Welsh ' 

Shipley & May •. 

Michael Gross... 

Thomas J. Carey 

William D. Roberts.... 

B. W. & J. Quinlan 

L. G. Shipley 

L. H. Reynolds 

A. R. Blakeaey 

Same building with Eas. Fem 

Alexander Gifford 

William M. Woods , 

Rented 

Thomas J. Carey 

David Evans 

liamuel Winter & Son 



Mal-e. 

10 



High School. 



Purchased ; altered by Hickman Belt 



Purchased 

Archibald Teal 

Isaac Bull 

Same building M. and F. Grammar No. 9.... 

William H. Harman 

Thomas Lister 

Same building with M. and F. G. No. 12 .... 

Purchased and altered ;..., 

B. F. & W. H. Forrester 

William M. Woods 

William E. Beale 

W. H. Harman 

W. M.Woods ; 

16 



3 
4 



4 



3 
3 
3 



4 
5 
3 

2 

5 



3 
5 



Female. 



9 
13 



3 
3 
3 

3 
4 
5 
3 
2 
5 
6 
5 
5 
1 



3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

5 5 

3 3 

3 2 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

5 5 

3 3 
3 I 3 
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EEPORT OF THE 



TABLE C- 



SCHOOI£. 



Male and Female 



Primary Schools No. 19. 

No. 20. 

" " No. 21. 

No. 22. 

" No. 23. 

" No. 24. 

" " No. 25. 

" " No. 26. 

" " No. 28. 

" No. 29. 

" " No. 30. 

« No. 31. 
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Continued. 



BUILDERS. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Thomas Lister 


McOe. 

2 


Female. 

2^ 


Purchased 


1 


Rented ■ 


2 


Rented ! 


1 


Same building with Female Grammar No. 3. 

Thomas J. Carev ' 


3 
1 


Eented 




1 


Purchased 




2 


Eented 




1 


Eented 




3 


Eented 




1 


Pu rchased 




1 


1 
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REPORT OF THE 



TABLE D — Slioicing the amount of money expended for the 

1830, to the end of the year 18G5 ; the number of teachers 

for each jmpil, with average of costSy 



. AMOUNTS INVESTED IN— 



YEAR. 



School houses. 



. Whole amount Interest on in- 
School fur- invested. j Testment. 
niture. I 

I I 



4,600 00 



1839 

1840 

1841 : 

1842 

1843 

Av. for 5 yrs. $8,000 00 

1844 5,000 00 

1845 5,000 00 

1846 5,000 00 

1847 : 5.000 00 

1848 

Av. for 5 yrs. ' 

1849 i 

1850 : 

1851 

1852 1 

1853 

Av. for 5 yrs. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Av. for 5 yrs. 

1859 

1860 

1801 

1802 

1863..... 

Av. for 5 yrs. 

1864 

1865 



|9 00 

60 00 

173 00 

28 00 



54 
250 
175 
220 



00 
93 
68 
19 



129 -r, 



$9 00 

69 00 . 

242 30 I 

270 30 i 



118 12 

8,250 98 

13,696 66 

18,916 85 

23,916 85 



249 00 



31 25 



725 



to 



1,750 00 



1,512 52 



55 00 

162 40 

3 50 



14 00 
4 00 
3 60 



125 30 



4,729 37 
24,165 85 
24,165 85 
24,165 85 
24,165 85 
24,165 85 
24,165 85 
24,167 10 
24,167 10 
24.892 85 
24,892 85 
24,937 85 
24,613 55 
24,617 05 
26,367 05 
26,367 05 
26,381 05 
26,385 05 
26,023 45 
26,023 45 
26,148 81 



§0 50 

4 14 

14 54 

16 22 

16 22 

7 08 

511 25 

821 76 

1,150 00 

1,435 30 

1,119 93 

1,116 30 

1,435 30 

1,435 30 

1,449 90 

1,449 90 

1,449 90 

1.449 08 

1.450 02 
1,440 02 
1,493 56 
1,493 86 
1.496 80 

1.476 80 

1.477 02 
1,682 02 
1,582 02 

1.582 86 

1.583 10 
1,561 40 
1,561 40 
1,568 92 
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support of the Central High School, from its commencement in 
employed and pupils instructed, and the cost per annum 
teachers and pupils, for each five years. 

AMOUNTS INVESTED IN— 



Ground rents 


Repairs and 


Salaries of teach- 


Books and sta- 


Miscellane's 


and rents. 


cleaning. 


eni. 


tionery. 


supplies. 




$105 51 
190 00 


§250 00 
1,500 00 




$26 47 
230 12 


*§2()0*()6 " 


" "§31*7 '58*' 


187 50 




2,881 25 


490 60 


84 23 


207 17 


■■■■^V'm""" 


2,437 50 


401 09 


69 68 


♦ 466 00 




3,110 42 
1,915 83 . 


405 66 
323 59 


563 16 


212 13 


'"'"67"39"'" 


194 73 


650 00 


498 09 


3,000 00 


657 11 


603 08 


317 00 


251 00 


3,316 66 


481 38 


1,468 74 


357 00 


145 98 


3,975 00 


449 28 


786 41 


• 


440 35 


4,250 00 


302 24 


1,019 19 






4,375 00 
3,783 33 


167 65 


445 61 


'"265 "bo"" 


"""2"64"08"" 


391 53 


864 61 




177 56 


4,598 34 
2,378 13 
5,216 42 


734 34 


261 71 


' '178 50 


63 30 
474 58 


690 55 
2,143 70 




181 00 


"""'is "99 


191 95 


113 08 


6,429 17 


1,293 62 


54 82 


184 94 


266 11 


6,748 46 


601 07 


167 87 


147 28 


219 33 


5,668 10 


1,092 66 


100 fS 


178 00 


. 296 56 


8,089 61 


765 15 


223 07 


180 00 


234 23 


8,700 94 


819 13 


108 28 


180 00 


693 67 


8,725 00 


679 87 


386 54 


180 00 


629 81 


8,863 17 


811 98 


139 30 


180 00 


385 56 


9,320 84 


1,069 65 


140 25 


179 60 


529 76 


8,729 91 


817 15 


199 48 


213 00 


294 62 


9,500 00 


675 37 


418 72 


308 50 


209 46 


10,104 16 


9ti5 87 


143 13 


145 08 


182 58 


10,100 00 


661 39 


208 45 




172 19 


10.541 61 


1,003 30 
932 36 


274 88 




179 06 


9,870 00 
10,e23 34 


a %^c Kjyj 

219 47 
252 93 


"i"33""02 " 


207 58 


847 66 


241 00 


127 18 


10,869 65 


966 00 


258 43 


240 00 


589 83 


12,600 00 


1,558 70 


88 54 
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KEPORT OF THE 



TABLE D- 



Anioont of ex- Am'tof ezpen- jAmount re- 



YEAR. 



])enditure, in- 
clnding Kh'l 
houses and 
furniture. 



diture, exclu- 
sive of school 
houses and 
furniture, in- 
clusive of in- 
terest. 



ceived for 
tuition. 



1839 $391 54 

1840 2,501 84 

1841 , 2,23142 

1842 3,204 10 

1843 i 4,561 46 

Average for 5 years [ 2,778 06 

1844 ■ 13,288 28 

1845 11,088 76 

1846 10,880 35 

1847 ' 11,231 97 

1848 , 4,988 27 

Average for 5 years ' 10,296 92 

1849 ; 5,741 95 

1850 ; 6,292 00 

1851 ! 8.285 69 

1852 7,082 64 

1853 ; 7,968 45 

Average for 5 years j 7,474 14 

1854 i 9,532 30 

1855 ■ 10,009 00 

1856 10,530 96 

1857 1 10,924 26 

1858 10,091 30 

Average for 5 years '< 10,428 22 

1859 10,333 21 

1860 ' 13,481 12 

1861 : 11,297 50 

1862 12,006 18 

1863 11,204 89 

Average for 5 years ; 11,664 88 

1864 ; 12,462 26 

1865 i 15,202 43 



$382 54 

2,441 84 

3,058 12 

3,176 10 

4,561 46 

2,724 00 

5,784 50 

6,629 86 

6,835 49 

7,446 83 

6,432 30 

3,624 19 

7,176 78 

7,745 00 

9,385i 49 

9,712 39 

9,416 25 

8,686 62 

11,000 19 

10,003 50 

12,158 70 

12,417 47 

12,588 16 

11,733 60 

12 578 73 

13,313 14 

12,879 52 

13,575 04 

12,783 99 

13,026 08 

14,023 66 

16,655 99 



$25 00 
213 89 
281 33 
353 00 
401 66 
254 96 
427 50 
560 25 
652 00 

719 00 
813 25 
634 40 
869 00 
830 00 
879 00 
800 27 
644 00 
804 45 
619 00 
680 00 
784 00 
881 37 
968 00 
784 57 
772 00 
686 00 
657 50 
803 60 
685 50 

720 92 
539 00 
599 00 
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Continued. 



Ezcesss of expen- 


Teachers, 


Pupils that 


Pupils that 


ditures, exclu- 


male. 


paid for 


that did 


sive of houses 




tuition. 


not pay 


and furniture, 






for tui- 


inclusive of in- 






tion. 


terest. 









Total. 



Cost per pu- 
pil per an- 
num. 



$357 

2,227 

2,776 

2,823 

4,159 

2,469 

5,357 

6,069 

6,183 

6,727 

5,610 

6,989 

6,207 

6,915 

8,503 

8,832 

7,324 

7,636 
10,381 

9,328 
11,374 70 
11,536 11 
11,620 
10,848 
11,806 
12,627 
12,222 
12,771 43 
12,098 49 
12,305 16 
13,484 66 
16,056 90 



54 
95 
79 
10 
80 
04 
00 
61 
49 
83 
05 
60 
98 
00 
49 
17 
45 
61 
19 
79 



16 
17 
73 
14 
02 



1 


25 


21 


2 


54 


9 


2 


71 


15 


3 


89 


16 


3 


101 


7 


2i 


68 


131 


3 


207 


28 


4 


141 


40 


6 


163 


14 


6 


180 ' 


45 


8 


.204 


28 


H 


159 


31 


8 


220 


40 


8 


208 


32 


9 


220 


27 


9 


200 


30 


11 


161 


57 


9 


202 


49 


11 


155 


79 


10 


170 


60 


11 


196 


77 


11 


221 


74 


4 


242 


11 


10 


196 


61 ' 


12 


193 


12 


9 


173 


19 


9 


176 


73 


10 


202 


21 


9 


172 


47 


10 


181 


34 


9 


134 


71 


9 


145 


83 



46 

63 

86 

105 

108 

8H 
135 
181 
177 
225 
232 
190 
260 
244 
297 
230 
218 
249 
234 
230 
279 
235 
258 
259 
205 
212 
238 
223 
219 
215 
205 
228 



$31 08 
35 36 

32 28 
26 88 

38 51 

31 82 

39 68 

33 52 

34 95 
29 00 
24 13 

32 00 
23 87 
28 80 
28 63 
37 96 

40 24 
31 90 
44^6 

40 54 

41 66 
39 11 
45 04 

42 14 
57 59 
59 56 
51 35 
57 27 

55 29 

56 21 
65 77 
70 42 
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REPORT OF THE 



TABLE E — SJiotcing the amount of money expended for the 

from their commencement, in the year 1844, to the 

ployed and pupils instructed, and the 

average of costs, teachers and 





AMOCXTS INVESTED IX— 


Whole amount 
invested. 


Interest on in- 
Tcstment. 


YEAR. 


School liouses. 


School fur- 
niture. 


1844 

1845 


$1,494 96 


$204 99 
188 44 


$1,699 95 
1,888 39 
4,388 39 
6,338 39 


$102 00 

113 30 

380 30 

380 30 

274 84 

380 30 

.380 30 

96130 

1,256 37 

1,347 91 

863 24 

1,358 89 

1,358 89 

1,358 89 

1,409 61 

2,066 39 

3,023 87 

1,843 45 

4,033 63 

4,040 05 

4,054 03 

4,058 62 

4,082 71 

4,039 93 

4,099 25 

4,099 -ZO 


1840 


£,500 00 
1,150 00 


1847 


800 00 


1848 




Av. for 5 }T8. 
1849 


1,028 29 1 238 29 
i 


2,803 02 
6,338 39 
6,338 29 
16,188 39 
20,606 27 
22,465 17 
14,387 32 
22,048 24 
22,648 24 
23,486 74 
34,439 84 
50,398 22 
30,724 25 
67,227 31 
07,344 31 
67,567 31 
67,640 44 
68,045 25 
67,564 92 
68,320 85 
68,320 85 


1850 




1851 


9,850 00 
3,095 97 




1852 


1.321 90 


1853 


030 25 ! 1.228 05 


Av. for 5 yrs. 
1854 


2,015 24 


510 11 
183 07 


1855 




1850 




838 50 

175 89 

1-379 05 


1857 

1858 


10,777 21 
14,479 52 


Av. for 5 vrs. 
1859 ..... 


5,071 35 '515 30 
10,578 50 0.250 59 


I860 


15 00 


102 00 
223 00 
73 13 
404 81 
1,410 70 
275 00 


1801 


1862 




1863 




Av. for 5 yrs. 
1864 


2,118 70 


1865 
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support of the Eastern and Western Female High Schools, 
end of the year 18C5 ; the number of teachers em-- 
cost per annum for each pupil, with the 
pupils, for each five years. 



AMOUNTS EXPENBED IX— 



Ground rents 


Repairs and 


Salaries of teach- 


Books and sta- 


Misccllane's 


and rents. 


cleaning. 


ers. 


tionery. 


supplies. 






. $125 00 
1,453 13 


$251 41 
455 66 


$123 53 
430 29 


'"$243" ob" 


""$106 "60 ' 


457 37 


221 77 


1,787 50 


339 44 


592 28 






2,933 50 


1,097 01 
514 91 


1,462 85 






3,550 00 
1,969 83 


580 01 


""14209" 


ei'ss" 


531 69 


937 79 


ISO 06 




3,791 87 
4,598 17 


987 59 


240 76 


313 50 


""*256 Os" 


1,572 01 


12 00 


C42 73 


452 12 


4,129 94 


2,254 50 


159 00 


587 46 


592 00 


4,537 08 


707 12 


163 32 


541 76 


497 32 


4,400 00 


1,153 84 


123 40 


453 10 


357 48 


4,291 41 


1,337 02 


139 68 


885 88 


912 96 


4,933 34 


1,665 95 


415 31 


95 69 


1,585 28 


5,033 32 


2,081 87 


360 11 


1.209 61 


2,257 69 


5,776 66 


1,136 48 


147 63 


1,573 87 


1,223 83 


6,916 73 


2,593 75 


225 68 


1,639 90 


2,181 76 


7,533 34 


1,233 71 


311 09 


1,050 99 


1,634 30 


6,036 68 


1.742 35 


293 95 


2,004 65 


2,183 42 


7,600 00 


1,311 91 


9y2 09 


2,760 36 


1,419 08 


7,653 85 


1,499 58 


361 46 


1,757 75 


1,467 47 


8,594 50 


1,123 10 


477 34 


1,223 50 


1,075 14 


8,560 52 


1,920 22 


407 35 


2,326 69 


975 21 


8,828 66 


1,259 65 


349 76 


2.014 63 


1,424 16 


8,247 46 


1,322 89 


569 77 


1,228 14 


1,484 80 


9,344 65 


2,097 93 


287 64 


3,330 08 


2,145 79 


13,300 93 


3,134 95 


379 37' 
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REPORT OF THE 



TABLE E- 



YEAR. 



AMOUNT OF EXPENDITURE. 



Incldg. school 
houses and 
furniture. 



Exclusive o f 
school houses 
and furniture 
and inclusive 
of interest. 



Eteceivcd for 
tuition. 



^ 9 08 e 



^ H fi 
O O eS 



ss 



1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 ■ 

Av. for 5 yrs.i 

1849 j 

1850 ! 

1851 

1852 

1853 

Av. for 5 vrs. 

1854 ;.... 

1855 

1856 

185T 

1858 

Av. for 5 yrs. 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Av. for 5 yrs. 

1864 

1865 



§1,097 48 

1,870 52 

5,908 32 

7,443 36 

4,644 95 

4,613 00 

5,130 28 

6,751 81 

17,587 29 

10,804 86 

8,585 01 

9,770 05 

8,995 51 

9,156 27 

9,472 89 

13,574 86 

28,858 38 

14,031 58 

30,801 14 

14,273 33 

13,643 16 

13,060 26 

14,135 94 

17,200 77 

18,718 10 

26,390 37 



$601 94 

2,795 38 

3,671 62 

5,873 66 

5,025 25 

3,583 57 

5,610 58 

7,122 11 

8,699 59 

7,623 35 

8,074 02 

7,407 93 

10,171 03 

9,705 64 

19,905 27 

15,841 25 

15,923 67 

14,309 55 

18,095 70 

18,196 98 

17,474 19 

17,045 85 

17,813 84 

17,725 31 

18,542 41 

26,390 37 



$106 00 

350 75 

533 00 

900 12 

1,069 37 

59185 

1,026 00 

1,13100 

1,156 40 

1,118 00 

869 00 

1,060 08 

686 50 

1,172 00 

1,589 00 

1,675 75 

1,709 50 

1,426 55 

1,558 50 

1.650 00 
1,401 00 
1,733 00 
1,627 00 

1.651 90 
1,543 00 
1,640 75 



$495 94 

2.444 63 

3,148 62 

4,973 54 

3,955 88 

2,652 16 

4,484 58 

6,001 11 

7,543 19 

6,505 35 

7,205 02 

6,347 85 

.9,184 53 

8,984 27 

9,346 27 

14,165 50 

14,214 17 

10,978 92 

16,537 20 

16,546 98 

15,984 19 

15,312 85 

16,186 84 

16,113 61 

16,999 41 

24,744 62 
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Continued. 



TEACHERS. 



East 


em. 


Western. 




a 




V 




e 


6 

P-5 




1 




1 




1 


... 


1 


... 


2 


... 


2 


... 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


a 


n 


i 


u 


1 


2 


I 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 




3 




3 




3 




3 




3 




3 


H 


2i 


14 


74 




3 




3 




4 




4 




5 




5 




6 




6 




r 




1 




6 




5 




5 




6 




6 




1 




6 




1 • 




6 




8 




6 




3 




6 




T 




6 




S 




1 




9 







PUPILS. 










fm 


>n 








^ 


ic 








13 13 











5.2 
3I 




^ 


^ 


^ 


En 


Q*- 


In 



Cost per 
pupil. 



2 
2 
4 

6 

T 

5i 

1 

7 

8 

8 

8 

2i 

8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
12 
14 
15 
15 
16 
16 
i5 
16 
18 



36 


3fi 


54 


18 


72 


57 


59 


89 


27 


' 116 


93 


95 


134 


54 


188 


129 


160 


226 


63 


289 


123 


167 


268 


22 


290 


871 


103f 


154i 


36J 


191 


137 


187 


257 


67 


324 


no 


200 


283 


37 


320 


179 


214 


290 


103 


:(93 


136 


134 


249 


21 


220 


138 


138 


276 


59 


217 


142 


175 


271 


57 


305 


170 


276 


247 


99 


340 


224 


210 


293 


141 


434 


300 


222 


390 


152 


542 


340 


269 


419 


190 


609 


274 


234 


428 


80 


508 


261 


226 


355 


132 


486 


225 


269 


390 


102 


492 


230 


334 


495 


69 


564 


240 


30.1 


374 


171 


545 


260 


361 


434 


187 


621 


231 


270 


407 


94 


501 


237 


308 


420 


125 


545 


251 


298 


386 


163 


549 


270 


340 


410 


200 


610 



$20 64 

21 07 

16 09 

17 21 
13 64 

17 73 
13 83 
IS 75 

18 94 
24 09 
26 10 
20 35 

26 53 
18 39 
17 24 

23 2R 

27 98 

22 66 
33 61 
29 33 
29 33 

24 65 
32 11 
29 91 
31 14 
40 56 



REPORT OF THB 



TABLE F, 



Shotcivf/ ihe. amount of monry ^rj^^ttded for tlif: tupport of the Grammar Schools in each 
yf.nrljmm Iheir eiiinm^ncrment in the year \^'2Xi to the end of the year 1S64 — the number 
of Tr'itfhrrf fmpUui^d nnd Pupils instructed, and the cost per annum of each Fupil, with 
the iir-r fyr coftf. Touchers and Pupils, for eacUJire years. 



YKAIl. 



AMOUNTS IXVKSTKD IX 



School Houses School Furn'e' 



Whole amount 
invested. 



lS-21) 

1S:}0 

is:jl 

1S}1'2 1 

mi>\ I 

Av. for .') yoars..! 
1S:}4 ' 



is:}7. 

18:is. 



1,1>X4 
0,71;') 

i>,0.')0 

3,300 



Hi} 
80 
20 
00 
07 
(M) 
00 



yours. 



Av. for .) 

1840 

1S41 

1842 

184:] 

Av. fur 5 years . 

1844 

184o 

184G 

1847 

1848 

Av for 5 years.. 

1840 

1850 

1851 

185-2 

1853 

Av. for 5 years.. 

1854 

1855 

185G 

1857 

1858..... 

Av. for 5 years. 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Av. for 5 years.. 



>,000 00 



5,741 
6,000 



1,071 
2J46 
5,003 



4,341 
4,203 



50 
50 



2,7t)l) 
1,225 
4,605 
6,000 
2,028 
6,083 
4,366 
6,702 
3,128 



71 

00 
00 
00 
87 
60 
40 
01 
23 



6,451 
1,330 
2,650 
1,200 
2,326 



54 
00 
00 
00 
31 



64 
00 



41 i 
61 



$226 22 
340 40 
365 55 
421 70 
204 46 
331 45 
752 00 
542 16 
170 00 



202 83 

1,013 75 
455 24 
120 48 

1,005 21 
520 03 
688 00 

1,165 50 

1,260 00 
657 03 
878 61 
070 01 
372 13 
048 25 
503 01 
. 82 06 
411 21 
457 52 

2,104 03 

1,847 75 
210 00 
362 88 
742 25 

1,073 18 
405 44 

1,197 55 
575 05 
550 81 
604 88 
666 77 



§256 22 

2,478 08 

5,120 33 

0,265 23 

14,010 60 

6,610 20 

24,312 60 

26,204 85 

26,374 85 



14,078 48 

16,374 85 

33,140 25 

30,505 48 

39,715 06 

42,712 58 

31,(»32 85 

48,605 03 

40.770 63 

55,372 83 

60,232 26 

61,111 17 

55,018 16 

62,708 30 

68,351 55 

75,755 49 

78,766 42 

85,261 23 

74,160 00 

04,158 17 

00,134 15 

00,353 15 

00,716 03 

100,458 28 

98,592 15 

100,863 72 

108,512 81 

110,417 80 

113,618 77 

115,423 65 

109,767 36 



Interest on 
investment. 



§13 57 

204 73 

307 75 

555 97 

894 64 

396 61 

1,338 76 

1,572 29 

1,582 49 

1,582 49 

1,582 49 

838 70 

1,582 40 

1,098 41 

2,375 72 

2,382 95 

2,562 75 

2,174 86 

2,916 30 

2,986 23 

3,322 32 

3,613 95 

3,666 67 

3,391 09 

3,662 49 

4,101 09 

4.545 44 
4,725 98 
4,895 19 
4,394 04 
5,649 49 
5,948 05 
5,961 18 
5,982 76 
6,227 49 
6,953 83 
6,051 82 
6,510 76 
6,625 07 
6,817 12 
6,925 41 

6.546 03 
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T£AE. 



1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833....„.„ 
Ay 4 for 5 jrs 

1834. 

1835 

1836. 

1837 

1838 

Av, for 6 yra 

1839 

1840 

184L.„ 

1842 

1843 

Av, for 5 yrss 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

Av. for 5 yrs 

1849 

1850 

1851......... 

1852 

1853.... 

Av, for5yrB 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Air, for 5 yrs 

ia&9 

I860 

1861... 

1862. 

1863... 

At, for 5 yrs 



AMOUNT EXPESDFD !S 



Ground rent 
jtnd r(?nt. 



^62 

150 

^15 

481 

5^18 

315 

889 

776 

1,100 

9(.f8 

998 

941 

753 

1,028 

1,019 

785 

1,590 

1,056 

1.253 

1,010 

1,546 

1,840 

2,(KI5 

1,532 

2,284 

2,152 

2,495 

1J25 

2 J 29 

1.157 

2,(163 

1,628 

2,889 

1,432 

2,630 

2,130 

1,946 

1,098 

1,886 

1,953 

1,972 

1,951 



00 
00 
58 
16 
50 
45 
44 
94 
94 
94 
94 
04 
94 
94 
00 
07 
58 
94 
94 
94 
94 
13 
38 
60 
69 
60 
17 
58 
14 
45 
82 
98 
46 
08 
70 
21 
72 
48 
59 
69 
69 
64 






gl36 
85 
lAU 
547 
180 
366 
1,011 
1,002 
204 
57 
460 
2,400 
2.787 
2,631 
2,458 
2,991 
1,847 
8,876 
5.927 
4,201 
1,784 
7,348 
8,641 
0,844 
3,232 
3,124 
2 224 
2! 483 
3,022 
2,291 
4,315 
4,931 
5,216 
6,347 
4,020 
6,502 
8,474 
3,511 
4,424 
5,237 
5,040 



00 
20 
52 

91 
74 
88 
74 
80 
38 
21 
61 
37 
12 
IS 
56 



75 

00 
35 
64 
72 
00 
64 
39 
75 
36 
42 
47 
88 
05 
03 
72 
44 
80 
41 
61 
84 
86 
71 
03 
21 






$250 
1,400 
2,175 
2,950 
2,975 
1,950 
3,985 
3,994 
4,300 
4,062 
4,000 
4,058 
4,647 
0,037 
9,784 
12,885 



53 : 13,101 



I 



9,429 
15,984 
66,428 
20,031 
23,800 
27 J 84 
20,705 
27,295 
29,850 
20,258 
26 222 
20 [344 
27,395 
29,795 
32,657 
33,151 
34,407 
34,008 
32,023 
33,229 
36,853 
40,559 
41,978 
43,514 
39,227 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
75 
00 
50 
00 
45 
25 
40 
40 
83 
78 
31 



Books and 
stixiitjoerj. 






ftl53 13 
3[8 19 
901 82 

1,475 40 
748 95 
721 51 



1,136 82 
1,209 01 
1,277 67 
932 75 
919 25 
2,045 98 
2,407 87 
5.B84 10 
1,851 10 
3,904 95 
3,116 80 
53 , 4,245 63 
11 \ 3,287 31 
29 3,843 94 
75 ; 4,170 00 
36 I 5,213 06 
81 ! 4,150 00 



6,174 08 
4,818 48 
4,453 17 
3,707 35 
3,591 20 
4,500 98 
4,459 07 
4.835 51 
5,618 42 
30 I 7,012 57 
05 , 3.983 30 
5,181 77 
5.688 89 
6.476 41 
4,933 08 
5,268 19 
8,340 95 
0,141 62 



gS36 00 
145 83 
739 23 
119 94 

83 05 
425 01 
570 19 
574 12 
41.13 12 
784 44 
7S6 14 
023 00 
144 92 

53 24 
834 77 
200 83 
856 60 
2.818 07 
772 77 
222 76 

m) 07 
735 43 

626 18 
643 56 
651 56 
135 50 
774 15 
807 71 
877 04 
1,325 92 
761 26 
196 52 

219 0.0 
134 72 

220 05 
306 31 

1,392 80 
787 97 
4,845 22 
5.605 78 
,5,050 13 
3,530 37 
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j AMOUNT OF EXflMDrrtJICBl • 

Kxclusiveof fur-l ' 

! uitureandwhM IncladingMtaool Received for tui- 



housufl, and in- 
clusive of in- 
terest. 



1829 

1830 

18Jil 

1832 

1833..... 

Av. for 5 years.. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838..... 

Av. for T) years.. 

1830 

1840 

1841 

184t> 

1843 

Av. for 5 years.. 

1844 

1845 

184() 

1847 

1848 

Av. for 5 years.. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

Av. for 5 years.. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Av. for 5 years.. 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Av. for 5 years.. 



^767 35 

5.362 68 

5,868 24 

10,307 98 

10,568 84 

6,574 84 

13,213 51 

11,356 83 

8.888 93 

7,297 93 

6,776 04 

9,505 85 

9,992 46 

19,679 96 

26,099 31 

18,402 47 

29,507 94 

20,736 42 

36,035 42 

28,111 97 

36,085 99 

51.267 62 
43,255 59 
38,953 29 
45,181 34 
45,839 02 
44,862 42 
34,827 15 
42,914 94 
42,688 97 

49.268 17 
48,609 00 
42,503 50 
48,203 10 
48,538 15 
47,424 40 
49,065 79 
61,102 16 
62,162 16 
65,047 52 
71,240 55 
62,043 63 



houses and far-, 
niture. 



tion. 



$517 

2,358 

4,524 

6,727 

5,819 

3,989 

7,150 

9,036 

10,298 

8,889 

8.357 

8,744 

11,574 

14,902 

22,019 

20,664 

29,084 

19,647 

33,059 

29,932 

33,806 

50,031 

46,043 

38.574 

47,233 

44,296 

41,651 

39,103 

41,355 

42,727 

46,374 

46,351 

51,771 

54,096 

54,023 

50,523 

54,712 

62,240 

57,642 

\)2,431 

65,919 

60,589 



20 
75 
64 
05 
08 
32 
57 
92 
42 
57 
53 
71 
95 
98 
79 
94 
07 
34 
17 
70 
81 
05 
65 
67 
00 
86 
55 
13 
19 
94 
06 
09 
46 
06 
39 
21 
17 
49 
14 
31 
82 
59 



50 
71 

29 
69 
11 
00 
00 
00 
56 



$245 00 

1,260 25 

2,090 00 

1,725 

2,075 

1,479 

2,753 

2,969 

2,490 

2,050 

1,965 

2,435 

2,594 50 

4,781 61 

7,829 96 

9,414 21 

9,714 02 

6,866 86 

11,016 47 

11,924 10 

13,750 07 

16,058 22 

16,705 96 

13,890 97 

14,953 14 

14,557 00 

13,688 01 

12,416 96 

10,847 21 

13,292 46 

10,885 56 

11,965 90 

11,270 77 

11,110 

11,511 

11,328 

11,815 

11,965 55 

10,635 39 

12,118 74 

13,138 05 

11,933 96 



89 
58 
92 
08 



Excess of expen- 
ditures exclu- 
sive of houses 
and furniture, 
and inclu3i?e 
of interest. 



$272 10 

1,098 50 

2,434 64 

5,001 55 

3,743 37 

2,510 93 

4,396 58 

6,067 85 

7,858 42 

6,800 57 

6,393 53 

6,309 15 

8,980 45 

10,121 37 

14,189 83 

11,250 73 

19,360 05 

12,780 48 

22,042 70 

18,008 60 

20,056 74 

33,973 79 

39,337 69 

24,683 70 

32,279 85 

29,739 86 

27,963 54 

56,686 17 

30,508 11 

29,435 48 

35,388 50 

34,385 10 

40,500 69 

42,985 17 

42,511 81 

39,174 25 

42,893 09 

49,136 61 

51,526 77 

52,938 76 

58,105 30 

50.920 11 
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TtACHERS. 


PUPILS. 


YEAR. 


i 
1 




•3 


Mi 




Total. 


I. 

o a* 


1829 


2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2t 

4 

4 

4 

4- 

4 

4 

8 

9 
13 
13 
16 

m 

16 
19 
23 

28 
21 
22 


1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

If 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

11 

12 

12 

13 

11 

17 

25 

80 

50 

56 

35f 


3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4J 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

15 

20 

25 

25 

29 

22J 

33 

44 

53 

78 

80 

571 


245 

316 

523 

432 

519 

367 

689 

743 

610 

513 

492 

609J 

649 

1196 

1958 

2230 

2439 

1694J 

2755 

2981 

3440 

4015 

4176 

3473? 


24 
86 
134 
208 
25 
135 
170 

4§ 

201 

146 

193 

141' 

431 

575 

603 

127 

132 

373J 

404 

1035 

1282* 

1910 

1664 

1259 


269 

402 

627 

640 

544 

502 

859 

747 

814 

659 

675 

750* 

1080 

1771 

2452 

2366 

2561 

2067J 

3159 

4016 

4722 

.5925 

5040 

4732J 


$4 04* 
2 00 


1830 


1831 


3 88 


1832 


7 81t 
6 88t 
5 03 
5 12 


1833 


Av. for 5 years 

1834 


1835 


8 12t 


1836 


9 65t 


1837 


10 32 


1838 


9 471 


Av. for 5 years 

1839 


8 53 
8 3211 
5 71 


1840 


1841 


5 54 


1842 


4 76 


1843 


7 56 


Av. for 5 years 

1844 


6 37* 
6 Giy 


1845 


4 48 


1846 


4 25 


1847 


5 73 


1848 


5 02 


Av. for 5 years 


5 21 



• The schools were in operation but three months of the year 1829. The cost for the three 
months is $1.01, or $4 04 per annum. 

t This increase in the cost of a pupil per annum was probably occasioned by the expenditure 
for the erection of new buildings, before an increase was effected in the receipts for tuition by 
the addition of pupils. 

tit is likely the high average for 1835, 1836, 1837 and 1838 resulted from the decrease in the 
number of pupils without a corresponding diminution of the expenditures. The constant 
fluctuation is accounted for in the rarying expenditures for repairs, &c., and the continuation 
of indebtedness from one year to another. 

DThe establishment of the Male Central High School, and the appointment of assistant 
teachers, which took place in the year 1839, effected an entire change by the discontinuance of 
the monitorial system and the introduction of one of more ezpensire character, yet the cost 
per pupil does not appear to be increased. 

i There is probably an error In the small number not paying for tuition this year, as there 
are doubtless errors in the greater amounts of other years ; but those errors could not be ascer. 
tsined. 
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YEAR. 



1840 

1860 

1851 

185-2 

1853 

Av. for 5 years. 

1854 

1855 

185G 

1857 

1858 

Av. for 5 years. 

1859 

18G0 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Av. for 5 years. 



TEACHERS. 



21 


58 


79 


20 


62 


82 


20 


67 


87 


20 


67 


87 


20 


65 


85 


20? 


63; 


84 


21 


09 


60 


20 


74 


94 


20 


74 


94 


21 


70 


97 


21 


78 


99 


20? 


75? 


88J 


21 


82 


10:{ 


23 


89 


112 


28 


93 


lie 


22 


104 


126 


22 


114 


130 


22 


90 


119 



PUPILS. 



3764 
3640 
3922 
2722 
27] 2 
3352 
2721 
2991 
2818 
2778 
2877 
2837 
2954 
3305 
2659 
3040 
3284 
3048 






1474 
1642 
1434 

2076 
1850 
1695 
1839 
1567 
1668 
1809 
1710 
1740 
1709 
1412 
1873 
2535 
2306 
21S7 



Total. 



5238 
5282 
5356 
4798 
4562 
5047 
4566 
4558 
4486 
4587 
4587 
4557 
4663 
4717 
5532 
5675 
5500 
5233 



7 <•« 

7 54 
9 03 
9 40 
9 26 

8 60 

9 20 
10 41 

9 31 

9 33 

10 39 

9 73 



IT 
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TABLE G — Shomng the amount of money expended for the iuppori 
the end of the year 1864 — the number of Teachers employed 



YSiL 



1848 

1849 * 

1850,*. ».- 

1851, 

1852 

Ii53...„ 

At. for i> veara, 

1854 

isaa 

1856 * 

185T<.».**: 

1658.. *,. 

Ar* for S veura 

1859 ./. 

1860,.»..»^„ 

I8«l ,... 

1862 .: 

1833 ,.. 

At. fur & vdiri. 



AJiaUKTS rVTKtTKD IH 



3cti0glliptai«9 



1,250 00 
1,373 42 

i,57& sm 

8,508 27 

9,B43 53 
4,308 ]2 
4,514 00 
9,468 30 
7,340 04 
4,868 74 
10,325 01 
1,330 00 
2,650 DO 
1,863 68 
4,307 46 



Scbool furni- 
ture. 



$200 00 
Zn 00 

],ioa 87 

1,033 67 

481 06 

^2B9 74 

2,077 48 

2,3f>2 59 

D50 19 

1,372 25 

1,616 05 

1,124 78 

1,061 08 

1,380 02 

138 85 

2,025 28 

1,346 00 



Whok ftm'nt 
i areata 



$200 00 
421 00 
4:^1 90 

7,593 HO 

0,^52 07 
13,359 16 

5,389 92 
22,215 n 
34,136 la 
40,B36 80 
46,301 OS 
57,000 G3 
40,126 10 
63,135 15 
75,521 24 
^8,231 26 
61,020 n 
64,308 B7 
16,363 34 



AUO^ITT or IXPIHDTTUIUi 



Tn clad log 
BCbool houses 
and furniture. 



ExdosiTe of 

$chool hon&es 

And fnrnjttire, 

And inqln^ire of 

interest. 



1848 > 

1640 

1850, ,..»... 

1851 .., 

1852 , 

1853 ,„, 

At, for 6 jenrs 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1868 

At. for 6 years 

1859 

1860 

1861 , 

1862 

1863 

Av. for 5 years. 



$668 68 
2,755 09 
5,183 30 
14,948 57 
17,745 56 
22,473 37 
10,a20 24 
30,081 35 
43,125 23 
39,250 29 
39,255 27 
51,758 90 
40,694 21 
48,188 83 
57,460 76 
50,713 27 
63,868 83 
68,436 76 
63,731 49 



S48Q €8 

2,650 40 

5,208 61 

8,232 20 

16,013 93 

20,8<J0 82 

8,914 20 

25,620 22 

33,312 39 

37,971 17 

38.623 14 

44,346 84 

35,974 76 

45,983 41 

49,595 94 

62,697 14 

65,901 18 

59,641 43 

62,763 82 
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of the Primary ScJiocis^from their commencement in the year 1848 to 
and Pupils instructed, and the cost per annum for each PupU. 





AMOUNTS EXPENDED IN 


Interest on 
investment 


Rents and 
Ground rents 


Repairs and 
cleaning. 


Salaries of 
Teachers. 


Books and 
stationery. 


Miscellan's 
supplies. 


$12 00 

.25 31 

25 31 

455 62 

597 16 

741 54 

329 83 

1,332 91 

2,048 17 

2,450 25 

2,778 06 

3,428 49 

2,409 17 

3,788 10 

4,531 27 

4,693 87 

4,861 20 

5,094 53 

4,593 79 






$165 67 

1,328 48 

3,615 91 

4,682 60 

8,196 21 

13,083 55 

5,178 73 

16,066 86 

18,625 33 

20,912 44 

23,389 44 

24,286 89 

20,656 18 

26,896 23 

28,686 72 

31,678 69 

33,361 97 

. 33,109 84 

30,746 67 




$308 01 


$437 50 

790 00 
1,318 60 
2,844 69 
3,295 28 
1,447 71 ' 
3,415 99 
4,557 35 
5,185 70 
3,947 86 
. 5,294 01 
4,480 18 
5,132 85 
5,027 30 
4,486 15 
4,351 34 
4,788 90 
4,759 31 


$51 81 
315 80 
968 06 
1,238 67 
1,393 71 
659 82 
1,430 86 
4,280 36 
5,385 58 
5,459 71 
7,990 51 
4,609 50 
5,069 95 
6,887 20 
3,171 00 
2,812 83 
4,559 87 
4,500 17 


$483 60 
417 74 
667 68 
1,743 43 
1,620 42 
822 14 
2,240 34 
2,471 00 
2,911 38 
2,865 87 
3,030 98 
2,703 91 
3,276 61 
3,727 43 
2,462 67 
3,330 76 
4,479 38 
3,455 37 


232 70 

43 85 

148 93 

706 55 

673 01 

351 34 

1,073 29 

1,870 18 

1,065 86 

132 20 

315 99 

771 60 

1,819 67 

735 93 

6,205 56 

7,223 08 

7,598 91 

4,716 63 


Received 

for 
tuition. 


Excess of ex- 
penditure ex- 
clusive of 
houses and 
furniture, and 
inclusive of 
interest. 


Teachers 


Pupils that 
paid. 


That did 
not pay. 


Total. 


1 


$349 37 
1,711 46 
2,511 74 
3,772 36 
7,045 70 
8,174 36 
3,927 55 
8,165 15 
7,060 81 
8,684 14 
8,367 12 
8,889 52 
8,413 35 
9,774 80 
9,655 26 
7,895 06 
8,297 92 
9,925 28 
9,109 60 


$131 31 

938 04 

2,696 87 

4,459 93 

8,998 24 

12,695 45 

4,986 79 

17,455 10 

25,351 58 

29,887 03 

30,256 02 

35,457 32 

27,681 41 

36,208 61 

39,940 68 

44,802 08 

47,603 86 

49,716 15 

43,651 27 


3 

14 

19 

28 

68 

81 

351-5 

97 
105 
119 
123 
132 

1181-5 
137 
147 
152 
158 
170 
163 


264 

846 

628 
1,115 
1,762 
2,044 
1,110 
2,042 . 
1,991 
2,171 
2,092 
2,223 
2,104 
2,044 
2,414 
1,974 
2,075 
2,481 
2,277 


23 

65 

623 

850 

1,731 

2,347 

938} 
2,529 
3,373 
5,105 
3,696 
3,555 
3,551 
3,946 
4,449 
5,126 
5,294 
6,056 
4,974 


287 
941 
1,251 
1,965 
. 3,493 
4,391 
2,054J 
4,571 
5,364 
6,275 
5,788 
5,778 
5,555 
6,390 
7,732 
7,100 
7,369 
8,537 
7,425 


$1 35 

1 98 

2 15 
2 27 
2 58 
2 89 

2 20i 

3 82 

4 73 

4 78 

5 22 

6 15 

4 94 

5 66 

5 16 

6 31 
6 46 
5 82 
5 88 
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REPORT OF THE 



TABLE H — Showing the amount annuaUy expended for the 

ployed and pupils instructed^ arid 



! ! : 

Ueimirs Salaries of | Books Misccllan's ■ Whole am' t 

YEAR. and teachers. i and ' supplies. I ezi)ended. 
cleaning. I stationerj. | 

; • ill 

1850 §18 00 $1,683 72 $358 43 '$239 28 '$2,299 43 

1857 31 00 1,901 90 ! 122 74 248 13 : 3,303 89 

1858 28 00 1,804 08 ; 90 78 127 74 ; 2,050 60 

1859 i 82 46 2/280 37 \ 203 68 ' 139 82 I 3,706 33 

1860 ' 32 75 2,285 71 \ 162 58 ' 109 89 \ 2,590 93 

1861 i 1,234 00, 28 21 ' 734 71 1,996 92 

1862 203 77 i 39 47 i 515 84 ! 759 08 

1863 i 1,018 24; 166 65 i 215 52 | 1,400 41 



TABLE I — Showing the amount onnually expended for the 

and pupils instructed j and the 



Year. 



Miscellaneous 
supplies. 



1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

Average for 5 years... 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

18til 

Average for 5 years... 

1862 

1863 •. 



$9 00 
36 00 
36 00 
16 20 
36 00 
27 00 



37 50 
78 75 
36 85 
52 31 
61 22 



Salaries of 
teachers. 



$200 00 
200 00 
200 00 
100 00 
200 00 
200 00 
200 00 
150 50 
58 33 
350 00 
362 00 
224 06 
362 00 
362 00 



. Books and sta- 
tionery. 







$72 72 


3ft 35 


46 


50 


31 


11 


80 53 


11 


65 


164 07 


343 


25 


9 


95 


121 


69 


32 


70 


333 


41 
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support of the Evening 8chodts,»tlie number of teacher's em- 
ihe cost per annum for each pupil. 



lleceived fori Excess of ex- 
tuition, peadittires. 



Teachers. 



Paid for 
tuition. 



PUPILS. j 

i Cost per 

I ] pupil 

Did not I Total, {per annum 

pay- I I 



$695 25 
321 65 
268 22 
250 82 
196 95 
38 50 
30 55 
163 65 



$1,604 18 
1,982 24 
1,782 38 
3.485 51 
2,393 98 
1,958 42 
728 53 
1,236 76 



16 

10 
14 
17 
17 
18 
5 
14 



174 


397 


571 


81 


350 


431 


68 


455 


5'i^3 


63 


658 


721 


81 


410 


491 


10 


796 


806 


8 


220 


228 


41 


607 


648 



$1 

3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
1 



28 
78 
41 
83 
87 
43 
19 
90 



support of the Normal Classes, number of teachers employed 
cost per annum for each pupil. 



Whole amount 
expended. 


Received for 
tuition. 


Excess of ex- 
iwnditurc. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


Cost per pu- 
pi>. 


$200 00 
200 00 




$300 00 
200 00 

281 92 
272 35 

282 50 
247 35 
316 53 
188 65 
222 40 . 
719 75 

440 70 
377 60 

441 01 
456 63 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

"2 
2 

I 
2 
2 
2 
2 


40 


$5 00 





281 92 




60 
51 
55 


4 69 


272 35 




5 34 


282 50 




5 14 


247 35 






316 53 




96 
106 
135 
106 

95 
107 
120 
120 


3 29 


188 65 




1 78 


222 40 




1 65 


730 75 
450 70 
381 80 
447 01 
456 63 


$11 

10 
4 
6 


6 69 
4 63 
3 31 
3 61 
3 80 
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BEPORT OF THB 



TABLE J — Shotcing the amount annually expended for the 

ployed and pupils instructed. 



School house. 



School furni- 
ture. 



Whole amount 
invested. 



1857 
1858 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 



$2,001 34 
25 00 



$500 00 
201 96 



12 00 
4 00 



$2,501 34 
2,737 30 
2,737 30 
2,737 30 
2,737 30 
2,769 30 
2,753 30 



YlAB. 



AMOUHT OF EXPEHmrUBB. 



Includiug house 
and furniture. 



Exclusive of 
house and furni- 
ture, and inclu- 
sive of interest. 



1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 



$3,579 39 
2,787 60 

'2^407*91 
1,964 50 
1,673 52 
1,370 70 



$1,075 05 

2,551 64 

2,375 62 

2,572 14 

2,128 73 

1,826 49 

1,531 89 
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support of the Floating School^ the number of Teachers em- 
and cost per pupUper annum. 

AMOUNT BXPENDBD IN 



Interest on in- 
vestment. 


Repairs and 
cleaning. 


Salaries. 


Books and sta- 
tionery. 


Miscellan's 
supplies. 


$150 08 
164 23 
164 23 
164 23 
164 23 

164 23 

165 19 


$338 00 
924 69 
342 65 
945 79 
259 08 
64 26 
80 63 


$300 00 
1,288 47 
1,300 00 
1,300 00 
1,402 50 
1,539 16 
1,250 00 


$403 80 

217 23 

203 74 

147 12 

77 23 

43 10 

20 82 


$19 75 

121 25 

365 00 

15 00 

37 64 

15 00 

16 25 


Received 

for 
tuition. ' 


Excess of expen- 
diture. 


Teachers 


PUPILS. 


li 

i- 

6 


That 
paid for 
tuition. 


That did 
not pay. 


Total. 


$37 48 

148 19 

117 98 

110 74 

67 50 

37 00 

49 00 


$1,037 57 
2,443 45 
2,257 54 
2,461 40 
2,061 23 
1,789 47 
1,482 89 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 


28 
38 
29 
41 
17 
9 
13 


12 
23 
44 
19 
25 
26 
33 


40 
61 
73 
60 
42 
35 
46 


$25 94 

40 05 

30 92 

41 02 
49 08 
51 12 

31 80 
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REPOllT OF TUB 



TABLE K, 

Showing the whole number educated in the schools, with the 

average attendance of the whole number; the number of 

Graduates of the High Schools and the number admitted 

from the Grammar into the High Schools, and from the 

Frimary into the Grammar Schools in the year 1865. 





. 
















WIIOLC 


KuK&tElt ehit- 


ATKRA&K ATTIMDANCB 


= "=^1 










OF TUK VVUOr.B NUMUKR 


- — o^ 




! 


CATKD. 




EDUCATIE 


». • 


il°s 


SCHOOLS. 




. 










iH'i 


















•iV'g. 


Free. 


Total. 


Pay'g. 


Free. 


Total. 




Central High School 


273 


25 


208 


.... 


... 


... 


Eiist. Female High School 


.... 


.... 




.... 


••• 


.... 


... 


West. '* " ^ '• 


1 302 


CO 


4.52 


.... 


... 




... 


Male Grammar.. ..No. 1... 


' 373 


122 


405 


.... 


... 


420 


... 


*' 2... 


i 148 


114 


262 


115 


84 


108 


6 


ii ii '^^^^ 


244 


80 


333 


147 


50 


107 


8 


*' V.'.! 


WJ 


99 


268 




... 


134 


4 


•• s... 


08 


100 


108 


*52 


53 


105 


6 


** c... 


30.") 


G5 


370 


. ... 


... 


.... 


14 


" ** 8... 


109 


104 


303 


146 


120 


266 


7 


Ii ii f)^^^ 


287 


59 


346 


138 


31 


160 


18 


♦» " lo!*.'. 


145 


129 


274 


.... 


... 


.... 


3 


" "11... 


214 


15G 


370 


.... 


... 


301 


8 


*' 12... 


132 


137 


269 


70 


IS 


143 


5 


»' 14... 


.... 


.... 


280 


.... 


... 


.... 


18 


'* •* 15... 


233 


50 


283 


.... 


... 


235 


... 


Female Grammar, " 1... 


440 


120 


560 


.... 


... 


.... 


47 


ii »i 2... 


184 


154 


388 


«... 


... 


180 


... 


" :C 


77 


80 


157 


67 


68 


135 


8 


*' " 4... 


107 


65 


172 


94 


50 


144 


15 


" r.... 


.... 


.... 


254 




•.• 


.... 


11 


'» " (>... 


2130 


108 


497 


... 




.... 


26 


" " 7... 


.... 


.... 


09 


.... 




.... 


1 


*' •' 10... 


132 


123 


255 


104 


t 


188 


16 


*08 


144 


242 


'52 


58 


iio 


"7 


" *'ll... 


203 


185 


388 


106 


82 


188 


15 


*' 12... 


102 


118 


220 


66 


70 


136 


14 


*' *' 13... 


323 


138 


461 


178 


76 


254 


45 


♦* " 14... 


143 


50 


193 


108 


37 


145 


... 


" " 15... 


200 


1.54 


453 


162 


81 


243 


13 


Male Primary, '* 1... 


355 


234 


589 




... 


.... 


127 


" 2... 


140 


98 


247 


"10 


44 


114 


43 


" ** 3... 


, 132 


177 


309 


86 


122 


208 


49 


'* *' 4... 


; 174 


217 


391 


.... 


... 


261 


61 


«i ii 5^^^ 


• .... 


.... 


.... 


...» 


... 




20 


'' »' i)!.'. 


30 


138 


177 


.... 


... 


.... 


42 


" '* 7... 


221 


163 


300 


104 


98 


202 


61 


" *' 8... 


: 140 


130 


270 


.... 




.... 


47 


«' " 9... 


125 


174 


200 


54 


61 


115 


60 


*' 10... 


145 


139 


284 


.... 


... 


.... 


45 
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TABLE K— Continued. 



SCHOOLS. 




WHOLE 


NUMBER EDU- 
CATED. 


AYRRAGB ATTENDANCE 

OF THE WHOLE N MBKR 

IDUCATED. 


ill! 






Pay'g. 


Free. 


Total. 


Pay'g. 


Free. 


Tjal. 


Scboo 
admit 
andG 


Male Primarj Nc 


. 11... 


88 


142 


227 


48 


66 


114 


41 




* 12... 


119 


172 


291 


44 


89 


133 


51 


^< • 


' 13... 


150 


154 


304 


69 


79 


138 


63 




' 14... 


218 


145 


263 


100 


74 


174 


38 




' 15... 


204 


154 


358 


71 


50 


121 


71 




* IG... 


90 


374 


464 


41 


131 


172 


42 




' 17... 


45 


128 


173 


40- 


82 


122 


43 




' 18... 


149 


155 


304 


120 


132 


252 


... 




' 19... 


19 


121 


140 


14 


91 


105 


17 




' 20... 


113 


135 


248 


90 


100 


190 


53 


Female Primary, 


'. 1... 
' 2... 
' 3... 


327 


193 


520 
163 


... 




.... 


129 
43 




' 4... 


14(3 


231 


377 


!.! 


177 


.!.. 


62 




' 5... 


35 


117 


152 


... 


... 


.... 


23 




' 6... 


40 


121 


161 


35 


80 


118 


32 




' 7... 


222 


161 


381 


90 


72 


172 


71 




' 8... 


120 


113 


233 


59 


48 


107 


35 




' 9... 


46 


120 


166 


... 


... 


.... 


20 




' 10... 


138 


162 


300 


70 


80 


150 


55 




*11... 


72 


120 


192 


63 


99 


162 


... 




' 12... 


150 


170 


320 


74 


105 


179 


42 




' 13... 


139 


164 


303 


58 


80 


138 


43 




' 14... 


195 


142 


337 


87 


55 


142 


43 




' 15... 


157 


57 


214 


75 


32. 


107 


46 




' 16... 


97 


317 


414 


35 


137 


172 


55 




' 17... 


115 


188 


303 


53 


91 


144 


55 




' 18... 


126 


128 


254 


64 


60 


124 


49 




' 19... 


21 


97 


118 


... 


••• 


.... 


11 




' 20... 


113 


149 


262 


... 


... 


.... 


47 




* 21... 


42 


113 


155 


... 


... 


.... 


37 




' 22... 


..... 


.... 


384 


... 


..• 


.... 






' 23... 


106 


67 


173 


... 


..• 


.••• 


15 




' 24... 


37 


188 


225 


... 


... 


.. • 


7 




' 25... 


11 


152 


163 


... 


... 


.... 


17 




* 26... 


46 


158 


204 


... 


... 


.... 


18 




'27... 


HI 


146 


257 


... 


... 


.... 


... 




' 28... 


10 


64 


74 


... 




.... 


1 




' 29... 


83 


58 


141 


... 


... 


.... 


32 




' 30... 


76 


94 


170 


... 


... 


.... 


26 




'31... 


71 


190 


261 


61 


144 


205 


44 
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REPOllT OF TUB 



TABLE K, 

Shoicing the whole number educated in the schools, taiih ih 

average attendance of the whole number; the number of 

Graduates of the High Schools and the number admitted 

from the Grammar into the High Schools, and from the 

Primary into the Grammar Schools in the year 1865. 



SCHOOLS. 


I 
wnoLi 


NUMBKn EDU- 
CATKD. 


ATEIlAGe ATTtXtJANCE 
OF THK WHOLB NUMBKB 
EDUCATID. • 


_c « .= ^ 

* * i 




llXv'g. 


Free. 

25 
GO 


Total. 


Pay'g. 


Free. 


... 
Total. 




Central High Scliool 

East. Female Hi^h Sclioul 
West. '* 


i 273 
1 392 


298 
452 


.... 


■ 
... 


.... 


... 


Male Gram mar.... No. 1... 


' 373 


122 


495 




... 


420 


... 


" 2... 


148 


114 


2G2 


115 


84 


198 


6 


*' »' S... 


244 


89 


333 


147 


50 


197 


8 


** 4... 


lt)9 


99 


268 


.... 


... 


134 


4 


" 5... 


98 


100 


198 


52 


53 


105 I 6 


** C... 


305 


G5 


370 


.... 


... 


.... 


14 


" ** 8... 


199 


104 


303 


146 


120 


266 


7 


ii *« 9,,, 


287 


59 


346 


138 


31 


1G9 


18 


'* " 10.*.'. 


145 


129 


274 


.... 


... 


.... 


3 


'' "11... 


214 


15G 


370 


.... 


... 


301 


8 


** 12... 


132 


137 


2G9 


70 


•js 


143 


5 


*' 14... 




.... 


280 


.... 


... 


.... 


18 


" '* 15... 


2.33 


50 


283 


.... 


... 


235 


... 


Female Grammar, ** 1... 


440 


120 


560 


.... 




.... 


47 


'' 2... 


184 


154 


388 




... 


180 


... 


•' '' a... 


77 


80 


157 


"ill 


68 


135 


8 


'» " 4... 


107 


C5 


172 


94 


50 


144 


15 


" " 5... 




«... 


254 


.... 


»• 


...• 


11 


'* ** G... 


2G9 


198 


497 


... 


... 


.... 


26 


" 7... 


.... 


.... 


99 


.... 


... 


.... 


1 


" ** 8... 
*' '' 10... 


132 


123 


255 


104 


!' 


188 


16 


'9*8 


144 


242 


52 


68 


iio 


"7 


*M1... 


203 


185 


388 


106 


82 


188 


15 


** 12... 


102 


118 


220 


60 


70 


136 


14 


** 13... 


323 


138 


461 


178 


76 


254 


45 


" *' 14... 


143 


50 


193 


108 


37 


145 


... 


" " 15... 


. 299 


154 


453 


162 


81 


243 


13 


Male Primarv, " 1... 
" 2... 


355 

149 


234 
98 


589 
247 


70 


44 


lU 


127 
43 


*' " 3... 


. 132 


177 


309 


86 


122 


208 1 49 


'* " 4... 


: 174 


217 


391 


.... 


... 


261 ; 61 


tt tt j^^^ 


i ,,., 


.... 


.... 


...• 


... 


.... 1 20 


»' e"! 


39 


138 


177 


.... 


... 


.... : 42 


tt 11 Y... 


221 


163 


390 


104 


98 


202 


61 


" " s!.'! 


; 140 


130 


270 


.... 


... 


.... 


47 


'' 9... 


125 


174 


299 


54 


61 


115 


60 


''10... 


145 


139 


284 


.... 


... 


.... 


45 
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TABLE K— Continued. 





















WHOLE 


NUMBER EDU- 


AYRRAGB ATTENDANCE 


• in Q,.— ^ 

=5 ^^r^ 








CATED. 




OF THE WHOLE N MBER 
1 DUCATED. 


2p^a 
rt * « s 


SCHOOLS. 














Pay'g. 


Free. 


Total. 


Pay'g. 


Free. 


Tjal. 


Gradi 
Scboo 
admit 
andG 


Male Primary No 


. 11... 


88 


142 


227 


48 


66 


114 


41 




» 12... 


119 


172 


291 


44 


89 


133 


51 


^< ♦ 


* 13... 


150 


154 


304 


69 


79 


138 


63 




* 14... 


218 


145 


263 


100 


74 


174 


38 




' 15... 


204 


154 


358 


71 


50 


121 


71 




* 16... 


90 


374 


464 


41 


131 


172 


42 




' 17... 


45 


128 


173 


40- 


82 


122 


43 




' 18... 


149 


155 


304 


120 


132 


252 


... 




' 19... 


19 


121 


140 


14 


91 


105 


17 




' 20... 


113 


135 


248 


90 


100 


190 


53 


Female Primary, 


'. 1... 
' 2... 
' 3... 


327 


193 


520 
163 


... 


... 


.... 


129 
43 




' 4... 


146 


231 


377 


!.! 


177 


!.!. 


62 




' 5... 


35 


117 


152 


... 


... 


.... 


23 




' 6... 


40 


121 


161 


35 


80 


118 


32 




' 7... 


222 


161 


381 


90 


72 


172 


71 




' 8... 


120 


113 


233 


59 


48 


107 


35 




' 9... 


46 


120 


166 


... 


... 


.... 


20 




' 10... 


138 


162 


300 


70 


80 


150 


55 




' 11... 


72 


120 


192 


63 


99 


162 






' 12... 


150 


170 


320 


74 


105 


179 


42 




♦ 13... 


139 


164 


303 


58 


80 


138 


43 




' 14... 


195 


142 


337 


87 


55 


142 


43 




' 15... 


157 


57 


214 


75 


32. 


107 


46 




' 16... 


97 


317 


414 


35 


137 


172 


55 




' 17... 


115 


188 


303 


53 


91 


144 


55 




' 18... 


126 


128 


254 


64 


60 


124 


49 




' 19... 


21 


97 


118 


... 


... 


.... 


11 




' 20... 


113 


149 


262 


... 


... 




... 


47 




* 21... 


42 


113 


155 


... 


... 




... 


37 




' 22... 


..... 


.... 


384 


... 


... 




... 






' 23... 


106 


67 


173 


... 


... 




... 


15 




' 24... 


37 


188 


225 


... 


... 






7 




' 25... 


11 


152 


163 


... 


... 




... 


17 




' 26... 


46 


158 


204 


... 


... 




... 


18 




' 27... 


111 


146 


257 


... 


... 






... 




' 28... 


10 


64 


74 


... 


... 






1 




' 29... 


83 


58 


141 


... 


... 






32 




' 30... 


76 


94 


170 


... 


... 




... 


26 




*31... 


71 


190 


261 


61 


144 


2 


05 


44 
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REPORT OF THB 



o.A.<r.A.XiOO-x7S 



iOOKS AHD wsATiomm 



USID IN TBI 



IPuit/Ic ^choolA af ^aMmjoie ^'1!^., igbS-lD. 



FOB THB CENTBAIi HIOH BOHOOIi. 



Harkness' First Latin Book. 


Beleke's German Reader. 


*' Latin Reader. 


Barthel ' s Selections from Ger- 


** ** Grammar. 


man Classics. 


CaBsar. 


Woodbury's New Method 


Sallust. 


with the German. . 


Cicero's Orations. 


Pasquier's Levizac's French 


Ovid. 


Grammar, [N. Y. edition, 
stereotyped by W. E.Dean] 


Virgil. 


Horace. 


LeBrun's Telemaque, [New 


Crooks & Schem's Latin Dic- 


York edition.] 


tionary. 


Jewett's Ollendorff 8 French 


Bullion's Greek Lessons. 


Book. 


** '* Grammar. 


Picot's Historical Narrations. 


'' '' Reader. 


Pensees de Blaise Pascal. 


Xenophon's Anabasis. 
Herodotus. 


Flemming & Tibbin's French 


Dictionary. 


Homer's Iliad. 


Stoddart's Intellectual Arith- 


Grove's Greek Lexicon. 


metic. 


OehlschlflBger's German Dic- 


Ray's Algebra. Part II. 


tionary. 


Legendre's Geometry, Davies 


Witte's German Grammar. 


Analytical Geometry. 


Ollendorff's German Book. 


Surveying. 



C0MMISSI0NSR8 OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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Calculus. 

Astronomy, [Mclntire.] 

Crittenden's Book-keeping. 

Parker's Natural Philosophy. 

Physiology, [Cutter.] 

Book of Nature, [Schoedler & 
Medlock.] 

Comstock's Mineralogy. 

Institutes of English Gram- 
mar, [Goold Brown.] 

Boyd's Milton. 

Webster's High Sch'l Dic'y. 

Quackenbos* Composition. 

Willard's Universal History. 

Lovell's U. S. Speaker. 



Hillard's Sixth Reader. 
Zacho'sNewAmer'n Speaker. 
Sargent's Standard Speaker. 
Quackenbos' History of the 

United States. 
Weber's General History. 
Smith's Student's Greece. 
Liddell's Student's Rome. 
Haven's Mental Philosophy. 
Alexander's Moral Science. 
Wayland's Polit'l Economy. 
Whately's Logic. 
Whately's Rhetoric. 
Bibles, 12mo., sheep. 
Douay Bibles, 12mo., sheep. 



FOB TH£ FBMAIiE HIOH BOHOOIiB. 



Davies' Ist Lessons in Algebra 
*' University Arithmetic, 
" Elementary Geometry. 

Quackenbos' large edition- — 
Composition. 

Kerl's Grammar. 

Brocklesby's Astronomy, 

Webster's High School Dic- 
tionary. 

Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. 

Surennc's French Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary. 

Choquet's First Lessons in- 
French. 

Paschelle's French Grammar. 

Constitution of U.S., [Frost.] 

Moral Philosophy, [Paley.] 



Class Book of Etymology. 

Zacho's Elocution. 

Wells' Natural Philosophy. 

Phelps' Botany, small. 

Wells' Chemistry, 

Willard's Universal History 

Lossing's United States, 

Cutter's Physiology. 

Hiffh School Literature. 

Willson's Fifth Reader. 

Thompson's Seasons. 

Milton, [Boyd's Analysis.] 

Physical Geography, [War- 
ren.] 

Cornell's High School Geo- 
graphy. 

Bibles, 12mo., sheep, 

Douay Bibles, 12mo., sheep. 



FOB THX GBAMMAB SCHOOLS. 



Webster's School Dictionary. 
Lynd's Etymology, 1st Part. 
Davies' 1st Lessons in Algebra 



Davies' Primary Arithmetic. 
** New School Arithmetic. 
* ' Intellectual Arithmetic. 
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Parker's Natural Philosophy, 
small. 

Kerl's Elementary English 
Grammar. 

Alger's Murray's Exercises. 

Quackenhos' History of t. e 
United States. 

Quackenbos' Pirst Lessons^ — 
Composition. 

\Villson's4th and 5th Reader. 
* * 3d interm'e Header. 

Comly 's Spelling Book, Bon- 
sal's edition. 



Cornell's intermediate Geo- 
graphy. 

Cornell's Primary Geography 
ibles, 12mo., 8he»»p. 

' estaments, 12mo., sheep. 

Testaments, Douay, 12mo., 
sheep. 

High School Literature — 
first Division of the first 
Class. 

Potter & Hammond's Com- 

. mon School System of Pen- 
manship — 8 Nos. 



POB THE FBIMABT 8CHOOI.S. 



Waryland Prim'yArithmetic. 
Willson's Primer, 

'' Reader, 1,2 and 3. 

'^ Third Intermedi- 
ate Reader. 
Webster's Prim'yDictionary. 
Spelling and Alphabet Cards. 
Cornell's *' First steps." 



Cornell's Prim'y Geography. 

Maryland Prim'y Grammar. 

Bibles. 

Testaments, 12mo., sheep. 

Testaments, Douay, 12mo., 
sheep. 

Davies' Intellectual Arith- 
metic. 



STATIONERY POB Alili THE 8CHOOI.8, 



Letter paper. 

Ruled cap paper. 

Slates 6^ by 9, 7 by 10, 8 by 

12, 8ibyl2i, 10 by 14— 

round corners. 
Slate pencils. 
Black board chalk. 
Steel pens of good quality. 
Writing fluid for steel pens. 
Pen-holders — accommodat'n. 



Iron ink wells, smallest size. 
Composition books. 
Blank books fbr book-keeping 
Blank books for transcribing 

questions in Arithmetic, 

Algebra and Mensuration. 

two quires. 
Copy slips in boxes. 
Excelsior copy books — large, 

round and small hands. 



^.*^' 



-i 



1 

i 



